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Building Begets Building 


‘‘About two weeks ago I decided the time was propitious ing. Start the building and business will be good.’’ 
for the construction of a combined rear and sleeping porch The AmMericAN LUMBERMAN can vouch for the accuracy of 
10 x 20 feet in size, and so had two earpenters start to work the above statement. Of course all of the building prospects 
on it. Prior to the time the men went to work the ring of a_ in this case, or any other for that matter, may not result in 
hammer had not been heard in the neighborhood for over a immediate work, but the important thing is that where one 














































year and there was nothing to indi- building or one remodeling job is 
cate that any of my neighbors were Owner — |Owner Wants started others will spring up. Build- 
aS ; PLANS ON\TOENLARGE| OWNER WANTS 6 : 

considering improvements or remod- Bui.DinG| Sun Porod To Cen. Avo ing is contagious and the problem of 
eling. However, as the work pro- goon a orm poe > ian the retail lumberman right now is to 
gressed I was amazed at the interest Or Ir: inoculate his particular community 
shown in it by the neighbors and as a with the building spirit. As a prae- 
result of the interest this aroused, tical plan of setting the building con- 
remodeling work and additions to tagion to work the AMERICAN Lum- 
existing buildings to the value of sev- BERMAN Offers the following sugges- 
eral thousand dollars will be started tions to the retail lumberman: 

shortly. The neighbor to the east in- s In every community today there 
tends to enlarge his rear porch and ean be found a shrewd buyer, a man 
enclose it with glass and in addition -——— known by the general public to be 






very careful in securing value re- 





wants to build at least one wood 
























































































pergola in his yard. The neighbor — 2 - ceived for every dollar he spends. 
to the west has the most pretentious 0 3o" [——  Loeate a man of this description who 
plan and contemplates very shortly . would like to build a house or some 
removing his rear porch, building p25‘ other building. Then get a contrac- 
an additional room on the house and § tor who is known as a good and care- 
then enclosing the entire rear yard Ux 4 WA ful builder and who is anxious to 
with a high wood picket fence of at- ung — pane get a job right away. Go to the man 
tractive design. The neighbor im- WANTS To se ey ia who wants to do the building and 
mediately behind my house has al- wo Gaze CONSTRUCTION Bunn Whooen explain to him—and make him real- 
ready started on the construction of AL So WANTS NG Enrire Yaaro ize the fact—that he ean secure a 
a chicken house, while the one di- very advantageous price on his 
rectly across the street is making Owner Has building material and then show him 
plans for the same kind of building. fete what a good job the contractor is 
The neighbor living in the southwest prc ready to do, and get the contractor 
corner of the block wants to ceil and to prove that the price asked for his 
finish his second story, while the part of the erection is right. Then 
neighbor immediately to the east of make an arrangement whereby this 
him is contemplating the enlarge- man and the contractor will report 
ment of a sun parlor so that an addi- to the local lumberman every indi- 
tional bedroom can be provided. The construction of a sleeping porch (‘‘X’’) started plans bape who shows an interest in 
Perhaps this neighborhood is some- for the building, alterations or improvements listed building and follow up the leads. 
what unusual, but I am convinced eng lip he ee ee ae ee Building begets building and any 
that in every neighborhood there is a retailer who follows this plan will 






great volume of building stored up which can, or will be, probably be surprised at the results obtained. A little hard 
loosened provided someone sets the example and starts build- work will start things and the rest will be easy. 
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Quality First; then service. 





These are the two planks in our platform. 


On these two planks we hang our chances of continued future business. 


POPLAR 





Anything from 3 to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 
Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White Oak—Red Shipping from Chattanooga we are not bothered by 


and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum—White Ash. 


the car shortage. Quick service. 








G.H.Evans Lumber Co 


Yellow Poplar Headquarters of the South 














Write for Prices 


—HATTANOOGA CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
al 
‘*Finest”’ 
t Flowring ; 
MICHIGAN 
mae HARDWOOD 
THIS TRADE ne Van, LUMBER 


7 GUARANTEES QUALITY ¢\ 
> Beech, Birch and oe 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers’ Association 








W.D.Young@Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Michigan’s Millions 
Of Idle Acres 


The American Forestry Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has republished in a pamphlet of 
forty-three pages a series of articles on forest 
conditions in Michigan, written by P. 8. Love- 
joy, of the University of Michigan, and Fred R. 
Janette, a newspaper man of Detroit. The 
articles appeared serially last summer in the 
Detroit News. 

The burden of the series of articles is that 
Michigan has 10,000,000 acres of land from 
which the timber has been removed, and the 
land is not now producing anything useful. Fire 
has burned the fertility out of much of the de: 
nuded soil and forests seem unable to come 
back. The land is deteriorating or at least 
standing still, with no prospect of improvement 
except with man’s direct help. Much of the 
nonproductive land belongs to the State, having 
been forfeited for the nonpayment of taxes by 
former owners. The area under consideration 
does not embrace such land as was formerly 
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forested and is now being farmed, but only such 
as is lying idle and is producing nothing of 
value. . : 

The pamphlet reviews some of the lumber his- 
tory of Michigan, taking up topics more or less 
familiar to persons acquainted with former lum- 
bering operations there. However, the most 
stressed question is, What can be done? That 
question is asked with much more pointedness 
than it is answered. . Several things that ought 
to be done are suggested, but that is easy. The 
hard part is to tell how to apply a cure to the 
situation; how to make timber grow where none 
is now growing; how to induce trees to come 
back to the ash heaps and sand piles whence the 
trees long ago took their departure. 

In theory the planter should do it; but in 
practice, will he get busy there? He has not 
yet done so on a scale commensurate with the 
need; and, until he can be shown a prospect 
that tree planting on those lands will pay, he 
is not likely to do much reforesting. That is 
the cold fact, and it is mighty cold. Enthusiasm 
may plant a few trees, but it takes something 


additional to plant ten million acres, or ten 
thousand, either. Business consideration is the 
only force that can be depended on to accom- 
plish much in that direction. 

Some people feel discouraged over the re- 
foresting situation in that State. They say it 
is impossible to grow timber successfully on 
some of the sandy land which covers so much of 
treeless Michigan. In so declaring their be- 
liefs, they speak from honest conviction, from 
observation, and from experience; but, never- 
theless, they may be mistaken. Men once talked 
that way of the sand dunes of southwestern 
France. That region was more barren and hope- 
less than the worst parts of Michigan’s naked 
land; yet, trees were made to grow on that 
desolated tract of France, and today a pros- 
perous turpentine and timber industry is sus- 
tained by land where formerly a rabbit could 
not find shelter from sun or wind. 

The same thing can be done in the most dis- 
couraging saitd tracts of Michigan; and it will 
be done. It will pay in the long run to de it, 
and that means it will be done. 
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Distribution of Overhead Expenses 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United States has carried out an 
i investigation of the methods of keeping account of overhead ex- 
penses*in carrying on business, and reaches the conclusion that our 
cost system is too flexible under ordinary cost methods still largely in 
use. Overhead expenses are spread too thin in times of forced produc- 
tion, and massed too heavily in periods of slight demand and output. 
In the latter case, the costs are artificially high and unfair to the public. 
They are costs which the market will not generally sustain. 
. It is the normal year which should determine what the overhead is. 
The business thermometer should stand at 100 that year. The deter- 
mining of a normal year is not an easy matter. It requires a long look 
behind, not forgetting also to look ahead. It is by no means sufficient to 
accept the operations of the preceding year as the sole standard. The 
normal year is different for a new organization or industry from that 
for one long established. The setting up of estimated overhead charges 
based on a normal year does not mean the abandonment or compromis- 
ing of actual overhead costs. It is not the intention to forego or wipe 
out a single dollar of overhead expense that can be legitimately and 
fairly charged to operation, sales, or administration. 

A bulletin on this subject issued by the National Chamber of Com- 
merce gives a simple illustration of the danger in determining the over- 
head by a good or a bad year, instead of a normal one. It says: 

‘*Let us assume the normal output of a department is 100 pieces and 
the overhead $100, or an overhead charge of $1 per item. If the de- 
partment produces 150 pieces at a normal overhead charge of $1 per 
item, not only will the $100 overhead be used up, but there will be an 
additional $50 as a reserve. When the output of the department drops 


-to 50 pieces, only $50 overhead will be applied to this reduced produc- 


tion, and the difference made up from the reserve established during 
unusual production.’’ 

It is not claimed that the treatment of the overhead in the manner 
indicated is a panacea for all our industrial troubles. The control of 
overhead in a manner fair to the business men as well as to the con- 
sumer is one step and only one step toward realizing more stable prices 


and eliminating those wild fluctuations that culminate in industrial 
depressions. Such a consideration also points out the moral that the 
hope of permanent reduction of costs rests in the greater, more con- 
tinuous and more regular use of industrial facilities. Many concerns 
went thru the recent years of full blast operation upon a basis of over- 
head distribution essentially unfair to them. A start in the right direc- 
tion must be made, and upon such firms is urged a consideration of 
adjusting overhead charges on the basis of a normal year. 


Selling Homes Thru Building Shows 


ECAUSE going to shows is a fixed habit with Americans, almost 
any ‘‘show’’ will draw a crowd; but a show of merit, that gives 
information or deals with subjects of vital current interest, 

such as home building, will bring a good attendance always and every- 
where. 

Hence the ‘‘show’’ is an excellent means of putting a good idea 
across in any community. This fact was recognized by the lumber 
dealers and other merchants of Ft. Dodge, Kan., who put on a real 
home building show in their town. The story of their show is told on 
another page. The points to be emphasized here are that the show 
was free; it was entertaining; it was informative, supplying exactly 
the information that the prospective home builder wants; and it was a 
success because it included every step along the path from homeless- 
ness to home ownership. 

At the Ft. Dodge show visitors were admitted free; they did not 
have to pay to see house plans, household equipment and furnishings. 
They were presumed to be interested in some phase of home building 
or furnishings; were presumed to be prospective customers of the 
exhibitors; and the show was designed literally to ‘‘show’’ them how 
to get what they wanted; even going so far as to demonstrate the 
value of the building and loan association for home financing. 

The idea was a good one. It was well carried out, and it is so simple 
and inexpensive that it could be repeated in any town of moderate 
size. The local home building show is a sales help that retailers every- 
where should avail themselves of. 











HEN a commodity is to be sold the first step is to sell the seller. 

No salesman can hope for maximum success in selling an idea 

on whieh he is not himself:sold. The reason more homes are not 

sold in the United States today in the face of a ‘‘home famine’? is thot 

homeless people in general and lumbermen in particular are not sold on 

the ‘‘home owning’’ idea. If the people of this country were sold on the 

home owning idea as they are sold on automobile owning, for example, 

we should be boasting of the number of homes owned instead of the num- 
ber of autos. 

For the last decade everybody has been exploiting the idea that the 
auto is one of the most potent agencies for promoting social improve- 
ment. Granting all that can be said in its favor, nobody will place the 
auto ahead of the home as an agency for character building, for citizen 
making and nation making. The fact is that from the financial view- 
point the argument is all in favor of the home. 

Forty years ago homes cost less than in 1914; but nobody advanced 
that as an argument against home owning in the later year. Styles in 
homes change less than auto styles; homes cost less for upkeep and they 
deteriorate less rapidly than autos. Insurance on them is lower and they 
are less exposed to accident and injury than are autos. The element of 
utility is relatively larger in a home than in an auto, “And yet automo- 
biles can be sold when homes can not. 

A little thought and reflection will show anybody that as a heart- 
appealing sales proposition the home stands at the head of the list; and 
yet in face of the fact that nearly everybody has found money to in- 
dulge in every sort of extravagance the complaint is heard that home 
building can not be financed. The reason why people who should have 
bought homes have bought something else has been that merchants who 
should sell homes have not wholeheartedly believed in home owning. 

While everything from the movie to the auto has been sold at heavy 
advances over former prices, the home, which is the foundation of society, 
we are told, has not been sold because it costs a little more than a few 
years ago. While more than a million families are without homes, while 
congestion is the most serious menace to the health and security of the 
nation, while housing needs have driven all else from the minds of the 
people it is said homes can not be sold. 

We have said that homes have not been sold because merchants who 
should sell them have not accepted the doctrine that every homeless man 
should build a house for his home and not as a means of getting interest 
on his money. Does any man buy a pleasure auto as an investment? Will 
he say that purely from the dollars and cents viewpoint his auto pays 
him a handsome return on his investment? Of course not; he does not 
buy an auto to sell again, but to use and enjoy. It is so with a home. 
Realtors and others may build as an investment, but the homeless man 
builds his home to live in; and if the thousands of homeless families 
could come into possession of homes of their own today they would show 
scant courtesy to wouldbe buyers. 


Selling the Home Owning Idea Is the First Job 


* 


The question of home ownership is one of national concern; which 
does not mean that legislation is needed to answer it. It means that the 
owning of homes is to be considered more from the viewpoint of social 
welfare and less from the viewpoint of the individual convenience. It 
will be true of course that some homes built now will have to be sold 
later at some loss; but that has happened when original cost was lower 
than now, and it happens oftener to articles of less utility than to homes. 
The renting experience of the average man has made him eager to own 
a home. If he owned one would he sell it? He would not. Thousands of 
families ‘who long have owned homes, during this period of housing short- 
age have not been tempted in the least to sell, tho they could have done 
so at big profits. It will be the same with those who build now. Periods 
of low and high prices all look alike to the home owner and he is not 
tempted to sell. 

The theory of investment as commonly applied to home ownership is 
all wrong. Followed to its logical conclusion it places home ownership 
on the same basis as stock gambling. At every upturn in price the home 
owner would sell; rent until prices went down and then buy again. His 
home, on that theory, instead of being a safe port in every storm, would 
be a ship at the mercy of every storm. All argument for home owner- 
ship should stress permanence and stability, not change and uncertainty. 

The doctrine that home ownership makes for good citizenship is based 
on the theory of permanence, of continuous residence in one place, in one 
home. The community idea, the organization of society, the basis of 
civilization, is in fact permanent common interest of groups as exempli- 
fied in home ownership and payment of taxes. All civic progress is 
founded upon civic interest, which is made permanent by such a stake 
in the community as only home ownership can give. This is a long way 
from placing the home on a cash-return-on-your-investment basis. 

In most recent arguments about home owning the cart has been placed 
before the horse. A family does not buy a home to save money; it saves 
money to buy a home. A man does not marry to save money, but to make 
a home. He does not educate his children to save money but to make 
an enlightened home. He does not labor from morning to night, day in 
and day out, merely for money, but for the one thing that only money 
can buy—a home. The chief ambition of every worthy citizen is to make 
a good home for his family, Yet many have been misled into thinking 
that a home is only a financial investment—that it belongs in the same 
category with stocks and bonds. Money paid for a home is a good invest- 
ment for the family that otherwise would have no home; not because it is 
cheaper than paying rent, but because right living in America requires 
home ownership. 

Today the lumberman who is sold on the home owning idea is con- 
fronted with the greatest opportunity of his life; and when he sells a 
home to a homeless family he may rest happy in the consciousness of 
having performed a worthy service for that family, for his community 
and for his country, as well as incidentally for himself. 
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Can’t Eat Cake and Have It Too 


NE day this week more than one thousand Chicago renters, with 
music and banners, stormed the State capitol, ‘‘rooting’’ for the 
passage of a pending bill designed to curb rent profiteering. 

It would be interesting to know how many of these crusaders own auto- 
mobiles bought solely for pleasure; in other words, how many are 
now subservient to the demands of tyrannical landlords because they 
preferred to invest their money in automobiles to making payments 
on homes. Doubtless the proportion would be %urprisingly large, for 
thousands of expensive cars are owned in Chicago by men who paid, 
before the recent advances, from $50 to $100 a month rent. 

Is it not barely possible that the shortage of homes is in part due 
to the longage of automobiles—that too many people have lost their 
sense of proportion, and instead of putting first things first are reaching 
out for luxuries before providing for essentials? 

The tendency is by no means limited to automobiles. When there are 
built in Chicago during a year of unparalleled scarcity of homes a half 
dozen huge and palatial moving picture theaters, and all are nightly 
jammed to the doors with audiences consisting mainly of downtrodden 
renters who stand patiently in line for the privilege of spending from 
fifty cents to one dollar for a couple of hours’ pleasure, it would seem 
about time for the aforesaid d. r. to ‘‘ get wise to himself,’’ and begin 
to salt down his shekels for a home of his own. 


Make Your Trade Paper Pay Dividends 


HE best business idea in the world is of ‘no practical use unless 
it is harnessed and put to work. Every issue of your trade paper 
contains ideas and suggestions which if followed up and put into 

effect would mean many doliars to you in new business gained or more 
efficient methods adopted. To illustrate: A news representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Calling this week on Milwaukee (Wis.) re- 
tailers reports that on the desks of seven of the eight executives visited 
he found clippings from recent issues of this newspaper outlining selling 
ideas. These men are making practical use of their trade newspaper. 
Are you? If not, begin with this issue. Look carefully thru it and 
clip or mark every article or item containing even the germ of an idea 
that you can make good use of. In short, profit by the experience of 
others. 

In this connection, the news representative referred to picked up 
some interesting notes on selling from the Milwaukee retailers visited. 
They tell of live wire advertising, catchy phrases and slogans, ‘‘ build 
now’’ campaigns, selling garages complete, and other seasonable activ- 
ities. Turn to page 59 and read the story. That, however, is only a 
starter. You will find many other helpful hints—just the sort of tonic 
needed to put pep and punch into your selling endeavors and banish 
the touch of ‘‘spring fever’’ that so easily besets one at this season. 
This is the time for sowing. Remember that ‘‘he who sows bountifully 
shall also reap bountifully.’’ 

By the way, do you know about the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s school 
contest plan? Under that plan, which was originated and perfected by 
this newspaper exclusively, more than fifty thousand school children 
have written essays on ‘‘ Why Every Family Should Own Its Home’? and 





kindred. subjects. It is a winner for retailers.who wish to boost home 


-building sentiment in their communities, and at the same time advertise 


their individual businesses in an original and effective way. Numerous 
retailers who have tried the plan say that it ‘‘can’t be beat.’? Now is 
a good time to start a contest. Full particulars will gladly be sent to 


any interested retailer upon request. 





A Plain Story of the Wonders of Wood 


N another page of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
found a full report of an address before the Nylta Club, New 

York City, by Prof. Samuel J. Record, of Yale University, the 
subject being ‘‘The Wonders of Wood.’’ It was a remarkable address 
in several particulars, and in none more than in its plain and simple 
explanation of what wood is; what it is worth to the people; how it 
grows; and how to become an interested and efficient student of wood. 

This is far from a new subject. Writers and speakers have handled 
it many times and from many angles; but the reader of Prof. Record’s 
address will find it fresh, to the point, and replete with real informa- 
tion. He is a scientist and has studied the growing of trees and the 
development of wood as sciences; but in his address he has laid aside 
technical language and only the clearness and correctness of his dis- 
cussion would lead one to suspect that he is one of the foremost wood 
technologists of this country. His language is so plain that a child can 
understand it, and his facts so accurate that they conform strictly to 
the most exact information of the learned. 

That is why the address is remarkable. Lumbermen will read it 
with pleasure and will feel that it is well worth reading. They may 
not discover in it any particular facts which they did not know 
before; but the arrangement and presentation of the facts will hold 
attention by the very simplicity with which they are presented. 

This address deserves to be put to real use. It ought to be widely 
read. It should not be allowed to come and go as a passing incident 
of the day. Lumbermen would do well to circulate it among their 
customers. It tells things about wood that more people should know; 
gives information that will increase any man’s respect for wood, lum- 
ber, trees, and forests, and will have an influence in causing wide and 
more intelligent use of wood. 

There is room in the schools for Prof. Record’s discussion of the 
wonders of wood; not so much in colleges and technicat institutions, 
where advanced students learn about these things anyway; but in 
the public schools where the pupils can understand and appreciate 
the facts when given in simple and straightforward language. There 
is a wide movement to teach more forestry in the public schools. 
Technical forestry is rather too difficult for grammar school and high . 
school pupils; but an account of tree growth and wood’s place in 
industry, as given in this address, is entirely understandable by the 
ordinary pupil, and it can not but serve a good purpose, increase the 
child’s interest in the subject, open his eyes to things which he had 
not clearly seen or understood before, and mark an advance in general 
information. Lumbermen and lumber associations might bear this in 
mind when planning educational work to increase the public’s interest 
in wood. Wide distribution of this address would be a mighty good 
beginning. 





Method of Inventorying Further Elucidated 


ROBABLY there is no one subject of greater importance to the 
P lumber industry than that of the method used in making inven- 
tories for income tax purposes, nor one about which there have 

been a greater number of diversified opinions expressed. 

In order to put the matter clearly before the industry the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN devoted considerable space in a recent issue to a state- 
ment by Attorney L. C. Boyle interpreting the rulings of the Treasury 
Department covering this problem. A few days later R. B. Allen, 
secretary of the -West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, basing his 
opinion on his understanding of a statement by Dr. Adams, income tax 
expert of the Treasury Department, wired the members of his asso- 
ciation from Washington advising them what methods to adopt in 
making their inventories, this apparently being at variance with the 
previous statement by Mr. Boyle. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN having 
commented on this fact, gladly gives space to a further statement by 
Mr. Boyle that it is hoped will be helpful in clearing up any misunder- 
standing that may have arisen in connection with the inventory prob- 
lem. In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Boyle says: 


‘There have been called to my attention two articles in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for March 12 dealing with the question of 
inventories: one on page 45, entitled, ‘An Important Statement Con- 
cerning Lumber Inventories,’ and another on page 65, ‘May Inventory 
at Selling Price.’ In both of these articles, reference is made to my 
article on inventories which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for March 5. On page 65 the editorial comments state ‘This statement 
of Mr. Allen’s is in direct contradiction of the statement of Attorney 
L. C. Boyle as printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week.’ 


‘*On page 45 is an editorial to the effect that, ‘a lumber manufac- 
turer may list his lumber in his inventory, grade by grade, at current 
market prices at date of inventory and on items of which he has made 
no sales he can substantiate his inventory by facts actually developed 
for.the entire industry.’ 

‘My purpose in writing you is to correct the editorial comment to 
the effect that the alleged statement by Dr. Adams is contradictory to 
my statement as published in your paper of March 5. In that article I 
said that under normal conditions the taxpayer, under the regulations, 
could not inventory his finished products at current bid prices. The 
interview with Dr. Adams did not deal with normal conditions and, 
therefore, that statement is not contradicted in the least. 

‘«With regard to abnormal conditions, my statement was as follows: 

Again, to emphasize what has already been said, sales prices are to be 
used, under the regulations of the department only where the taxpayer 
has actually made such sales under abnormal conditions. He can not use 
sales of others under abnormal conditions as evidence of his inventory 
values. This may sound harsh and unjust; however, bear in mind that 
I am here merely stating what the taxpayer is authorized to do under the 
regulations. This using of sales or current bid prices is a very important 
point to get clear, for the impression seems to have gone abroad and it is 
rumored that certain department officials hold the view, that manufac- 
turers may inventory at current sales prices where they are lower than 
cost or cost of production, regardless of whether or not they have made any 
such sales.. While the rumor may be true, until the department changes 
the regulations, particularly Article 1584 defining ‘‘market,’’ there appears 
to be no authority: for inventorying at current sale prices unless the tax- 
payer has “regularly sold merchandise at such prices.’”’ This view of the 
present state of the regulation as construed by the bureau was confirmed 
by a personal visit at the department this day. 

(Continued on page 50-B) 
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CONSERVATION OF FOREST PRODUCTS 

Can you advise us where we can secure some 
information relative to tlie conservation of forest 
products as carried on by the lumber interests? 
Any article or articles giving information in re- 
gard to fire protection measures used by the Gov- 
ernment or by timber owners and giving general 
information relating to conservation will be ap- 
preciated. A lady closely related with our com- 
pany is called upon to make an address before one 
of the women’s organizations here and is anxious 
to secure all the information obtainable on the 
subject.— Inquiry No. 145. 


[A number of requests similar to this reach 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time, 
asking for information concerning the preserva- 
tion and care of forest and of lumber, indicat- 
ing that the public generally is taking much in- 
terest in this subject. It is a good sign, and 
it means much for the future. The more infor- 
mation that can be made public on this very 
important matter the easier it will be for those 
interested in forest preservation to carry their 
work to successful ends. 

For the benefit of this inquirer, as well as for 
many others who no doubt wish to secure similar 
information, we give the following sources where 
data may be secured. These are widely scat- 
tered and include a number of phases of the 
conservation problem, for it is extensive and 
covers many subjects. Those who wish to gain a 
wide acquaintance with the whole subject will 
do well to read Circular 157 by Treadwell Cleve- 
land published in 1908 by the United States 
Forest Service. This contains extracts from 
speeches made in 1908 at the White House dur- 
ing the governors’ congress held by President 
Roosevelt and attended by governors of nearly 
all of the States. 

Information on specific topics of conserva- 
tion, particularly relating to trees, lumber, and 
planting, may be obtained from the following 
sources: 

The Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore., of which E. T. Allen is 
forester, has published much information con- 
cerning the ways and means of combating fire 
on the Northern Pacific coast. 

On: the opposite side of the United States, J. 
H. Holmes, of Chapel Hill, N. C., a member 
of the geological survey of that State, has been 
at work several years on the forest conserva- 
tion problem, particularly relating to fire, and 
has published many short articles replete with 
information on this subject. 

The Conservation.Commission of Massachu- 
setts, with offices at the State capitol, Boston, has 
done similar work for that State. Much has 
been done in the Lake States to keep down 
fires and give the trees a chance to grow. In- 
formation along that line may be obtained 
from William T. Cox, State forester ofMin- 
nesota, with offices at St. Paul. The work there 
has been not only to keep down fires, but much 
attention has been given to tree planting on 
the cut-over lands of that region. 

Similar work has been done in Wisconsin 
by C. L. Harrington, Madison, Wis., who is 
working in close codperation with the lumber 
companies in that State and is exceedingly prac- 
tical in his investigations and recommendations. 

The South is wide awake on this important 
subject, and work is being done in several States. 
In the South a different: kind of forest protection 
is necessary from that relating to fire. In the 
longleaf pine regions the hog that runs at large 
destroys perhaps as many young trees as are 
killed by fire and the workers down there pay 
as much attention, or nearly as much, to the 
hog as to the forest fires. Information along 
that line and along several other lines that are 
also important may be obtained from H. E. 
Hardtner, Urania, La.; from the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and from E. O. 
Siecke, College Station, Tex. 

Forest conservation does not end when the 
tree has been grown, protected, cut down, and 


the logs hauled to sawmills. Much can be done 
in correct sawing, proper handling, proper dry- 
ing, and proper marketing of the lumber. Thp 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Ho- 
quiam, Wash., has recently published an open 


letter to lumbermen, pointing out ways by which ' 


the forests may be conserved by thoughtful and 
careful manufacturing and handling of the 
lumber at the mill and after it leaves the mill. 
It is presumed that this company will be glad 
to assist those seeking information on this im- 
portant subject. 

The preservation of wood for the purpose 
of hindering decay is one of the essentials of 
conservation and is as important as most of the 
other departments. By preservative treatment 
many woods are made to last twice as long. The 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, Mt. 
Royal Station, Baltimore, Md., has published 
much literature on the subject; and similar in- 
formation has been compiled and published by 
the Association of Creosoting Companies of the 
Pacific Coast, Seattle, Wash. Those who ask 
for data on wood preservation should be as ex- 
explicit as possible as to just what branch they 
are most interested in, as railroad ties, paving 
blocks, poles, silo stock, mine timbers, factory, 
floors ete.; for the scope of the industry is very 
wide.—EDITOR. | 


THE LARGEST SAWMILL 


Inquiry No. 116, published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Nov. 30, 1920, located the largest 
sawmill at Clinton, Iowa. The largest, so far as I 
can find out, was the famous J. R. Booth mill at 
Ottawa, Can. It was equipped with 22 bandsaws 
and cut 1,100,000 feet a day and: had 1,580 men 
on its payroll.—T. J. Stewart, Ames, Iowa. 


RIVER MILL FARTHEST SOUTH 

I wonder if you could tell me the point farthest 
south on the Mississippi River at which there was 
a sawmill located in the old white pine days. I 
know there were many mills along the river ex- 
tending down to Dubuque, Clinton, and Moline, 
and drawing logs from the Wisconsiu and Min- 
nesota territory, but I would like to know how 
far south along the river these mills extended. 
Were there any as far south as St. Louis? I will 
appreciate any information you can give me.—IN- 
quiry No. 152. 


[This is an excellent opportunity for local 
historians to dig up early records of white 
pine mills on the Mississippi. Such records ex- 
ist in printed form, in old account books, or in 
the memory of lumber pioneers. Information 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
made public for the benefit of all interested 
parties. One likely source for this information 
consists of county and town histories of the 
various counties on both banks of the Mississippi 
River between Moline and St. Louis. Nearly 
every county has had its history published.— 
Epiror. | 


MARKET FOR PENCIL SLATS 


Can you give us the names of buyers of red 
cedar pencil slats?—INnquiry No. 154. 


[A lumber company in North Carolina is in- 
terested in securing this information. Manu- 
facturers of lead pencils, in this country and 
abroad, make slats of this kind. Among large 
pencil makers are Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Eberhard Faber, 37 Green- 
point Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eagle Pencil 
Co., 703 E. 13th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
American Crayon Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

When cedar pencil wood is mentioned, it 
usually refers to southern. red cedar growing 
in States between Virginia and Florida. Much 
use has been made in recent years of the in- 
cense cedar of California; and occasionally men- 
tion is made of several of the- western junipers 
which are closely related to southern red cedars; 
but the junipers west of the Rocky Mountains 
are generally scarce and of poor form.—EpI- 
TOR. | 


PLANS FOR ‘‘OWN-YOUR-HOME SHOW’’ 

One of our members is planning to hold an 
“Own-Your-Home” show, and I would appreciate 
it very much if you will send him any information 
you may have in connéction with inaugurating a 
campaign of this kind and arranging for a display. 
Inquiry No. 175. 


[The foregoing request comes from the sec- 
retary of a retail lumber dealers’ association. 
The local exhibit is probably the best means 
known to arouse interest in the building of 
homes; and when properly conducted and sup- 
plemented by advertising and architectural serv- 
ice, such an exhibit will boost building any- 
where. As results from a show of this kind 
do not come in immediate orders for house bills, 
the main effort of the dealer should be to dis- 
seminate information regarding the service he 
offers, at the same time securing the names of 
live prospects, to be followed up later perhaps 
by personal solicitation. The most attractive 


‘and valuable part of an exhibit will be views of 


houses and sketches of plans for them. Minia- 
ture houses when made a part of the exhibits, 
give a reality to them that can hardly be ob- 
tained in any other way. If practicable the 
exhibit of a miniature house should include the 
setting also; showing trees, shrubs, fences, lawn 
and outbuildings. 


The home building show affords a fine oppor- 
tunity to put advertising matter into the hands 
of interested persons, and an abundance and 
variety of such material should be displayed 
where it will catch every eye. If the dealer has 
one of the comprehensive plan book systems that 
include photographs for display and booklets 
for distribution, the show will afford a fine 
opportunity to make goou use of these selling 
aids. 

The dealer’s exhibit may properly include 
samples of doors, windows, built-in furniture 
and other finished products, the manufacturers 
of which will in most cases supply descriptive 
matter in the most attractive form. Publicity 
matter of the different lumber manufacturers’ 
associations and groups, as well as the advertis- 
ing matter of side lines, will add to the inter- 
est and value of the exhibit. Some of the re- 
gional associations and groups furnish complete 
exhibits of the greatest value, and the use of 
which involves little expense on the part of the 
exhibitor. The inquirer has been given the 
names of plan service concerns that supply ma- 
terial, and of associations that furnish exhibits 
and literature. 

Special stunts, such as guessing contests, may 
be used to attract attention and give life to the 
exhibitor’s booth. A number might be given 
to each adult registering and the drawing of 
these numbers might be made the means of 
awarding a prize of some value. A child’s 
playhouse has proved to be a good prize for 
such contests. 

As the chief purpose of the show is to en- 
courage the building of homes, the home build- 
ing idea should dominate the exhibit. At the 
same time the advertising matter distributed 
may well include everything the dealer has to 
sell. However, in this connection it would be 
well to discriminate between the town and coun- 
try visitors; from the city distribution exclud- 
ing matter of interest only to farmers, Opin- 
ions may differ regarding the manner of handing 
out advertising matter; but in general the ex- 
hibitor must assume that it will be read at home 
later, rather than immediately upon receiving it. 
Therefore, the best results may be expected if 
the matter is in shape to be carried away con- 
veniently. A single envelope enclosing all of 
it will serve this end. While some pieces of 
literature may seem to be too valuable to be 
carried away indiscriminately-by children, the 
fact should not be overlooked that many of the 
children will carry this matter home to their 
parents. Nevertheless, it may be desirable to 
keep the more valuable material to be delivered 
only to adults who register—EbITOor. ] 
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SHOOKS WANTED FOR CAN BOXES 

If you know of any manufacturers who make 
poxes in which canned goods are shipped we would 
like to have the addresses.—Inquiry No. 165. 

[This inquiry came from Baltimore, Md., 
which is one of the leading centers for canning 
establishments in this country. The address 
of the concern will be furnished to interested 
parties on request.—EDIToR. ] 


SLABS SUITABLE FOR RUSTIC WORK 

What kind of slabs are best suited for rustic 
buildings and where may they be procured ?—IN- 
auiry No. 164. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber dealer in 
Nebraska. Structures of several’kinds are built 
with slabs, such as summer houses, bridges, 
kiosks, and pagodas.‘ They are required to be 
ornamental and artistic, and are located in 
parks, picnic grounds, and camping places. 
Slabs with bark on are used, and one of the 
requisites is that the bark shall adhere tightly, 
and a rough bark is generally preferred. Both 
hardwoods and softwoods are employed. 

Bark of logs and slabs is made loose by 
fungus or worms, entering between the wood 
and the bark. Danger of quick deterioration 
is lessened if the slabs dry promptly. After 
once seasoned, the bark is not likely to slip off. 
Winter sawed slabs are supposed to have some 
advantage over those cut in summer. If they 
are better it is probably because they dry be- 
fore warm weather. 

Slabs of smooth-bark trees are not popular 
for rustic buildings; among such are beech, 
sycamore, eastern fir, cedar, and evergreen mag- 
nolia. The objection to cedar is less on account 
of the bark’s smoothness than of its stringiness. 
It is apt to hang in tatters. The slabs of most 
pines are acceptable to rustic builders; so are 
those of hemlock and most of the western firs, 
but not larch, because it is generally not rough 
enough. Among excellent hardwoods for rustic 
slabs are maple, basswood, cottonwood, elm, 
gum, chestnut, and hickory. Birch, particu- 
larly yellow and paper birch, is not so well 
liked because of the tendency of the bark to 
roll up and be whipped off by the wind. Bark 
of oak is brittle, and may break in flakes easily. 
In southern Texas: and in Florida some hand- 
some rustic building is done with palmetto 
slabs; but such are sawed to order and are not 
produced as sawmill waste. 

Several devices have been recommended for 
keeping bark from falling off when slab build- 
ings begin to grow old. One method, tho rather 
expensive, consists in pinning the bark fast 
with small pegs driven in gimlet holes. Nails 
will do as well, except the rust is more likely 
to stain the mark and betray the presence of 
the nails. 

It passes without saying that slabs for rustic 
work should be carefully selected and be of 
symmetrical form, not much weakened by the 
presence of large knots or other defects. Slabs 
are not very durable because largely sapwood 
and subject to speedy decay.—EDITOoR. ] 


SCHOOL COURSE IN LUMBERING 

The board of education in this city has instituted 
® course on lumber for the elementary schools and 
one of the teachers has asked for some illustrative 
literature bearing on the subject. 

It has been suggested to me that you might have 
in your files some old copies of your publication 
which would contain interesting illustrations and 
descriptive matter. 

I believe that the intention of the educators is 
to instruct the pupils as to the methods employed 
in getting, the lumber from the forest to the manu- 
factured product. I will appreciate any assistance 
you can render in this behalf.—Inquiry No. 161. 


_ [From the foregoing inquiry, which comes 
trom Philadelphia, it is inferred that the course 
is designed to convey information regarding 
the industry rather than to fit students for any 
branch of lumbering as a vocation. Like every 
other great industry, lumbering is divided in 
. to numerous branches that are almost industries 
in themselves. One or two courses have been 


prepared for fitting men to carry on the retail 
lumber business; and there are numerous com- 
prehensive works dealing with different phases 
of manufacturing and forestry. 

If it is the intention merely to convey general 





knowledge regarding various branches of the 
industry, the use of certain moving picture 
films of lumbering operations that are available 
would be helpful. The inquiter has been sup- 
plied with lists of such films and the sources of 
supply, as published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Jan. 15 and 29, 1921. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published 
a great deal of valuable information, but only 
to a very limited extent would this material 
in the form published be suitable for elementary 
school use. It has thousands of ‘‘still’’ pictures 
of operations, equipment and timber; but with- 
out such accompanying description, explanation 
and comment as only a lumberman could give 
they would convey little information to pupils 
of the elementary grades age. 

Several booklets that may be helpful have 
been sent to the inquirer. One of them is a 
comprehensive illustrated description of a lum- 
bering operation in both pine and hardwoods. 
This shows practically all the various equipment 
and is suggestive of the methods used in manu- 
facturing lumber. Many other similar articles 
have been printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
dealing with operations in other sections of the 
United States‘and a few dealing with foreign 
countries. Other booklets deal with the retail 
branch of lumbering. 

The files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tain,a great deal of material that might be 
valuable for educational purposes, but prepar- 
ing this material for such use would involve 
considerable work that could be satisfactorily 
done only after the plans of the board of educa- 
tion were quite definitely known. The inquirer 
has been asked for additional particulars.— 
EDITOR. | 


HARDNESS OF MAPLE AND ASH 

We would be very much pleased to have you ad- 
vise us thru your Query and Comment page in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the relative hardness in 
texture of hard maple and white ash, and if possi- 
ble supply us with the authorities upon which you 
base your opinion, and any other information you 
may have that would assist us in settling a contro- 
versy with one of our customers on this subject. 
We would also like to know from some of your 
subscribers what their experience has been in dry- 
ing birch, whether the red will stay straighter in 
pile properly stripped than the sap or unselected 
would under the same circumstances.—INQUIRY 
No. 171. 

[The engineers of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., have worked out very 
complete data showing the actual hardness of 
most of the commercial woods of the United 
States. These results were published by the 
Government, Sept. 15, 1917, in Bulletin No. 
556. Hardness is calculated for the side of a 
stick and also for the end. In most woods the 
end tests a little harder than the side. The 
measurement is made by placing on a block of 
wood a steel ball .444 inches in diameter (a lit- 
tle less than half an inch) and applying steady 
pressure until the ball sinks one-half its diam- 
eter in the wood. The number of pounds re- 
quired to force the ball into the wood is the 
measure of hardness. For instance, a weight of 
2,000 pounds is required to force the bali half 
its diameter into the end of a maple block; 
while the weight necessary to force the ball into 
the end of a white ash block is 1,950 pounds. 
The ball can be forced into the side of the maple 
block by 1,430 pounds and into the side of the 
ash block by 1,320 pounds. Therefore, maple 
rates harder than ash on both the end and the 
side. These tests were made with blocks in an 
air-dry condition. The woods are softer when 
green. For instance, the side hardness of green 
ash is 900, the end hardness 1,000; side hardness 
of green hard maple, 910, end hardness 1,000. 
It is the general rule that dry woods are harder 
and stronger than green. The above bulletin 
may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents. It consists of 47 
pages of text and tables, and is regarded as the 
highest authority.on the subjects covered. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
have had experience in drying birch are invited 
to answer the inquirer’s questions on the ,sub- 
ject. The inquiry comes from Philadelphia and 
replies will be promptly forwarded.—Eniror. ] 


COTTONWOOD, MAPLE, WILLOW FUEL 

Can you furnish me the names of a few concerns 
which buy soft maple, cottonwood, and willow 
fuel? We have a lot of it along with our timber.— 
Inquiry No. 160. 

[The inquirer writes from southwestern Indi- 
ana and states that the cordwood can be shipped 
from Sullivan County, Indiana, or Crawford 
County, FTllinois. One of the best markets for 
cordwood is found in yards in towns and vil- 
lages where it is used for domestic fuel and 
also as fuel for brickyards, tile factories, and 
potteries. The address of the inquirer will be 
furnished interested parties on request.—EDI- 
TOR. | 


MINE PROP SUPPLY IN OHIO 

We are prepared to furnish coal mine and clay 
mine props of various sizes and of different woods. 
The coal mine posts are 90 percent pin oak, the re- 
mainder white oak, maple and hickory. The clay 
props run 5 inches in diameter, 4 to 12 feet long. 
We have eighteen hundred chestnut posts 61%4 to 7 
feet long.— Inquiry No. 170. 

[These posts and props are in Ohio and the 
address of the inquirer will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EDITOor. ] 


DEED OF TRUST AND BUILDER’S LIEN 


We sell lumber direct to a farmer to repair and 
remodel his house, to the extent of $500. There 
is already a deed of trust on the eighty acres on 
which the house is situated. After we commence 
to improve the house he gives other mortgages. 
and he finally gets up and leaves without settling 
his bills. We understand that mortgages given 
after we commence to improve the place do not 
affect our claim ; but in case we file a lien and the 
property is sold—that is, the house and one acre 
of land—how would we and the man who holds the 
deed of trust on the whole eighty acres get at a 
settlement? Or have we any chance to file a lien 
where the former deed of trust existed? If we 
can file the lien, can we survey out, say, half an 
acre around the house and take the rest in a road- 
way out to the public road? The house sits back 
from the public road 500 or 600 feet. Can we 
make up one acre with a plot around the house 
and the outlet?—Inquiry No. 158. 

[There is room here for several complications. 
In the first place, many States have lien laws 
of their own, and general court decisions will 
not apply except as they conform to certain 
general principles. The case in question falls 
under the laws of Missouri. 

It may be accepted, according to a general 
principle, that the deed of trust that covered 
the farm at the time the improvements were 
begun, will hold before everything else. It must 
be paid before the builder has any right to file 
a valid lien for his material, because the deed 
of trust was first in time. If it takes the farm, 
house, and all to pay off the deed of trust, the 
whole matter is ended, and the material man 
will lose his lumber, unless there is some special 
contract, which is not stated. 

Many things might happen in case the farm 
sells for more than enough to pay the debt se- 
cured by the deed of trust. Then the material 
man ought to have a chance to collect his debt 
from what is left after paying off the trust; 
but circumstances would determine how the re- 
mainder would be divided among the creditors. 
It hardly seems likely that a court would divide 
the farm into tracts and give each creditor a 
share of the land. It is conceivable that such 
a settlement could be made, but not probable. 
The usual process would be to sell the land, 
pay the priority claim first, and pay others in 
their order so long as the money holds out. The 
advantage of getting a claim in ahead of oth- 
ers is apparent; but it is not easy to say just 
in what order of preference the material man’s 
claim would stand among the liens filed after 
the original deed of trust. That would depend 
upon circumstances; but it can be stated gen- 
erally that the laws are inclined to give a 
square deal to the man who furnishes material 
and labor.—EpiTor. } 





IN THE REGION where the yellow poplar grows 
it was used by the early settlers in maki 
dugout canoes for crossing rivers and making 
journeys to and from markets. Some such 
canoes were large enough to carry twenty or 
thirty persons. 
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The General Business Situation 


With the approach of spring there is some 
stimulation of activities in some businesses, 
and an early opening of trade is foreshadowed. 
Favorable weather in some sections of the 
country and the near approach of Easter have 
served to enlarge retail distribution, and of- 
ferings of new merchandise are meeting with 
a readier sale than really had been expected. 
On the other hand, marked decreases in com- 
mercial activity are to be noted in other direc- 
tions, and the general business situation can 
not be described otherwise than as irregular. 
Continuous weakness and marked fluctuations 
in commodities, especially grain, dairy prod- 
ucts, iron, steel and other metals, some weak- 
ness in securities markets compared with 
rallies in foreign exchange rates, and the gen- 
eral movement on the part of the railways to 
adjust their costs of operation by means of 
wage cuts, are among the outstanding devel- 
opments of the last two weeks. Indeed, the 
general labor situation is unsettled, and the 
uncertainty as to what wage level will be es- 
tablished in the near future is the direct cause 
of the great caution that is at present exer- 
cised by the buying public. With the advance 
of the season and the opening up of outdoor 
employment, especially in agriculture and 
building construction, and with the prospec- 
tive gains in certain industries, such as the 
automobile, there has come an offset to the 
reports of reduced operation by railways, 
which are said to be employing 400,000 fewer 
men than a year ago and by some branches of 
the iron, steel, and coal trades, the net result 
probably being a slight decrease of employ- 
ment in the country as a whole. Possibly be- 
cause of expectations of business improvement 
being keyed too high during the last few 
weeks, there apparently is now less optimism 
visible after the unquestionable improvement 
during the last two months, than there was 
when the improvement first manifested itself. 


North Carolina Pine Features 


Continued improvement has been noted in 
the North Carolina pine market during the last 
week, a large volume of new inquiries having 
been put into circulation and more actual busi- 
ness having been transacted. Demand, how- 
ever, does not yet equal production, and com- 
petition is very keen. Many of the mills still 
have surplus stocks of certain items which 
they are eager to move out, resulting in a 
tendency toward low prices on those items. 
Even on the scarcer and more desirable grades, 
prices continue to be weak, for under present 
competitive conditions the millman has to 
accept the best price offered him or go without 
the order. That conditions in this respect 
will soon improve, however, is apparent, be- 
cause stocks in retailers’ and consumers’ 
hands generally are very low and they must 
soon come on the market for large supplies, 
especially as the outlook for building is very 
bright, and of course the larger the volume of 
business the less keen the competition, and the 
better the millman’s chances of getting the 
price asked. During the week ended March 5, 
forty-one representative North Carolina pine 
mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
4,191,949’ 4,569,360’ 


Orders 
2,848,600’ 


The Southern Pine Situation 


The southern pine market remains un- 
changed in its main features. There is a 
rather brisk trade thruout the southwestern 
territory, where there is much industrial ac- 
tivity, especially in the oil fields, and a com- 
paratively large amount of building construc- 
tion. In the central West and North, how- 
ever, the market is still quiet. A great deal 





of figuring is being done everywhere by pros- 
pective home builders, and indications are 
that the building field will be active this 
spring; but because of many uncertainties it 
is impossible as yet to tell to what extent this 
prospective activity will develop. So much 
hinges on the attitude of labor on the wage 
question, and on the public’s ability to secure 
funds, that a good many lumbermen believe 
it will not be until fall that any great amount 
of building will be undertaken. In the Chi- 
cago district, for instance, building labor is 
holding out for a continuation of the old wage 
scale of $1.25 an hour, whereas the employ- 
ers have offered $1, and announced their deci- 
sion not to pay more. At present it appears 
as if a deadlock would ensue which will mean 
the abandonment of many building plans for 
this spring. The probable result -will be con- 
tinued unemployment in the ranks of building 
labor thruout the spring and summer and its 
readiness in the fall to accept the lower wages 
offered, when without doubt an immense amount 
of building will be started. This is the opin- 
ion of a great majority of the lumbermen in 
the Chicago territory, and the uncertainty in 
this connection can result in nothing else but 
very cautious buying for the present. One 
hundred twenty-five representative southern 
pine mills reported as follows for the week 
ended March 11: 
Shipments 

57,955,680’ 


Production 
59,560,844’ 


Orders 
59,951,160’ 


Hardwood Trade Features 


The market for hardwood lumber has shown 
some additional improvement during the last 
week, reports from various sections forecast- 
ing a material increase in the very near future 
in building operations, as well as greater activ- 
ity in the furniture and some other large hard- 
wood lumber consuming industries, including 
box making, having served to give it some 
strength. More inquiries are in circulation 
than for a long time and the larger percentage 
of these are materializing into business. 
Prices, however, are still very low, but they 
are steadier and the tendency undoubtedly is 
upward. Very little hardwood lumber has 
been produced for some months and present 
production is low, so that there is an actual 
shortage of higher grades. These, therefore, 
are quite firm in price. The low prices at 
present prevailing are mostly for No. 1 com- 
mon and lower grades, but the surplusage of 
these has been worked off and their position 
is now much stronger than it has been. Con- 
tinued improvement in the export tradé is re- 
ported. The pound sterling has recovered 
very materially during the last few weeks and, 
it is felt, has now reached a point where it 
will be stabilized for some time—at about $4. 
Ocean freight rates also have shown pro- 
nounced declines of late, giving additional 
encouragement to the export trade. 


In the Western Pines Field 


California and southern Oregon manufactur- 
ers of white and sugar pine lumber report a 
continued inpour of inquiries and quite fair 
business. There have been considerable quan- 
tities of pine shipped eastward during the last 
few weeks and stocks have been reduced to a 
very low level. Reports indicate that there 
are large requirements in the East to be filled, 
and that the reason for the hesitancy to buy 
at the present time is the expectation on the 
part of consumers that freight rates will 
shortly be reduced again. Some large inquiries 
for shop are reported, but the prices offered 
sometimes are so low that the mills refuse to 
consider them. There is not a very large supply 
of shop on hand and the manufacturers say 
that they will hold on to their stocks until they 
ean get what they consider reasonable prices. 








It is likely that the white and sugar pine mills 
will get a late start this season as there are 
heavy snows in the woods which threaten to 
delay logging operations. Seven California 
and southern Oregon white and sugar pine 
mills reported as follows for the week ended 
March 5: 
Shipments Production Orders 
3,564,000’ 1,267,000’ 2,901,000’ 
There has been no noteworthy change in the 
market for western pines from the Inland Em- 
pire. Production in this territory remaius 
very much restricted, whereas orders are com- 
ing thru in an increased volume that has been 
noticed the last few weeks. Production is only 
about 12 percent of normal, whereas orders 
during the first week of this month totaled 
roughly 47 percent of normal. During the 
week ended March 5, thirty-four Inland Em- 
pire mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
9,576,000’ 3,465,000’ 13,525,000’ 


The Redwoed Situation 


The redwood market is very firm, with a 
moderate eastern demand and some recent in- 
crease in California business. Dry stocks are 
low and the mills are operating steadily, trying 
to increase supplies as much as possible in 
expectation that they will have a market dur- 
ing the year for every stick that can be pro- 
duced. The log supply still is limited, but all 
efforts are being made to increase the output. 
There is a good supply of labor and the manu- 
facturers have been able to seale down wages 
so as at least to offset the recent declines in 
lumber values, so producers have some encour- 
agement in their effort to build up their stocks. 
During the week ended March 5, ten redwood 
mills reported as follows: 

Shipments Production Orders 
2,719,000’ 4,399,000’ 2,112,000’ 


The Douglas Fir Market 


There has been no great change in the 
Douglas fir market during the last week. 
Price lists now being received from the ‘Coast 
show that certain items have been advanced. 
This does not necessarily mean that the mar- 
ket is any stronger, but that most of the 
orders coming to the Coast within the last 
month have been so badly mixed that the mills 
which can get out these mixed ears are holding 
their prices a little higher to pay them for the 
extra work of assembling the stock, it being 
obvious that it costs more money to get out 
a badly mixed car than it does to get out a 
straight carload of boards or of drop siding. 
During the last few weeks there has been an 
expansion in the volume of orders received 
by the mills, but this volume is not yet large 
enough to be called satisfactory. Retailers and 
consumers in eastern territory for the most 
part continue to hold up their purchases ot 
Douglas fir in the expectation of an early 
reduction in freight rates on the Coast. In 
the meanwhile production in the Northwest 
is being strictly limited, during the week 
ended March 5 being not more than half nor- 
mal. As will be seen by the figures given 
below, the amount of new business, altho not 
adequate in volume, is running considerably 
ahead of production, which means that stocks 
are gradually being depleted and assortments 
badly. broken. The mills will not increase 
their production to any material extent before 
they have had very definite assurances that 
the market has permanently improved. During 
the week ended March 5, mills belonging to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association re- 
ported as follows: 
Shipments 
45,605,579" 


Production Orders 
42,163,900’ 56,887,610 
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WINS FIRST POINT IN SOUTHERN PINE SUIT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The defense won 
the first point in the suit brought by the Govern- 
ment against the Southern Pine Association and 
others, when Judge Faris disqualified himself to 
preside in the case, wherein it is alleged that 
there is a conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
to fix prices of southern pine lumber thru cur- 
tailment of production. Another judge will be 
designated by Judge W. H. Sanborn, of St. 
Paul, presiding judge of the circuit, when he 
receives Judge Faris’ certificate of disqualifi- 
cation. 

Judge Faris disqualified himself on motion of 
Robert A. Long, John B. White and Charles S. 
Keith, of Kansas City, three of the defendants, 
who alleged that he was prejudiced against them 
because of language.directed toward them in the 
opinion written by him when a member of the 
Supreme Ceurt of Missouri in the famous ouster 
ease in 1913. The defendants had also alleged 
that the case should have been brought in the 
western district of Missouri, but the court de- 
clined to pass on the question of jurisdiction. 

The question of the granting of an injunction 
was to have been taken up at the hearing today. 
No one would hazard a guess as to how long it 
would be before the case could be heard. It was 
thought not unlikely that the case would be tried 


by Judge Trieber, of Little Rock, Ark. 

The Government made a hard fight to keep 
the case before Judge Faris. One hour was al- 
lotted for argument, Henry S. Mitchell, special 
assistant attorney general, speaking for forty- 
five minutes, and John H. Lucas, attorney for 
the lumbermen, taking fifteen minutes. 

The principal basis for the prejudice was the 
characterization by Judge Faris in the Missouri 
ease of the defendants as in ‘‘bad eminence,’’ 
the affiants contending that he had likened them 
unto Satan, quoting from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. Mr. Mitchell contended that the words 
were not susceptible of that construction. The 
Government’s attorney quoted from Supreme 
Court decisions, notably the Berger case, where- 
in Judge Landis had declined to disqualify him- 
self after prejudice had been alleged. He con- 
tended that St. Louis was the logical place in 
which to bring the suit. It is a central point, 
nearest to the Southwest and Southeast, where 
southern pine is produced, and further that a 
dinner was given by the members of the South- 
ern Pine Association in June, 1916, and again 
they met here in December, 1918, to maintain 
prices. 

Judge Lucas said that he wondered why the 
action was brought in St. Louis until he recalled 


the Missouri ouster case, in which his clients re- 
ceived such a castigation at the hands of the 
presiding judge in this court. He charged the 
Government attorney with no sinister motives 
and added that he would have done the same 
thing—located a forum that he thought was 
best for the trial of the case. He too cited the 
Berger case and the Supreme Court’s ruling on 
Judge Landis’ decision. 

Judge Lucas pointed out that Congress had 
held that it was the duty of the judge to dis- 
qualify himself when it was alleged that he held 
a prejudice against the defendants. 

Judge Faris said that he would disqualify 
himself, adding that he had to admit that he 
had read Milton before he had written the de- 
cision in the Missouri ouster case, and that he 
appreciated good literature. 

Assisting Judge Lucas for the three defend- 
ants named were Jesse Andrews and Massey 
Holmes. Among other counsel in the case were 
George B. Logan, of Cobb & Logan, represent- 
ing the Sabine Lumber Co., and W. J. Yardley 
and W. J. Corrington; E. E. Hairgrove, S. H. 
Chatten Lumber Co.; R. A. Thomann, W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co.; A. L. Burford, William 
Buchanan; Homer Hall, Byrnes & Rentfrow. 
The court room was crowded with lumbermen. 





DODGE CITY HOLDS HOME EXPOSITION 


DopeE City, KAN., March 14.—A very suc- 
cessful building exposition and household fair 
was held in the Hoover Pavilion, this city, 
March 11 and 12, admission to which was free 
to the public. Here was displayed everything 
that enters into the building and making of a 
home, there being eighteen exhibitors, from 
building and loan agencies to furniture houses. 

The four lumber yards of this city that had 
exhibits were the T. M. Deal Lumber Co., 
Rounds & Porter, Anawalt-Campbell Mercantile 
Co., and the C. C. Isely Lumber Co. 

The eontractors also had interesting work on 
exhibit, as had the paint and varnish, electrical 
and hardware, decorating and paper hanging 
concerns and cabinet shops. 

Motion picture films were shown free of 
charge to the visitors to the exposition, these 
films showing lumbering operations in southern 
and western sawmills, and the amusing experi- 
ences of a newly married couple attempting to 
set up a *‘knock-down’’ house. 

Certain hours were set apart during the day 
for school children of the different grades to 

' visit the exposition in a body and the children 
went there with their notebooks and pencils 
ready to make notes to help them in preparing 
their essays for the contest which had been 
put on by the exhibitors. Prizes were offered 
of $3 and $2 for the best two essays composed 
on the exposition by any pupils in the grades 
and a special $5 prize which was for the best 
essay submitted by any pupil in any grade. 
Prizes were also arranged for the best essays 
on ‘*Why Build a Home?’’ by the high school 
students, these being of $5, $3 and $2. 

The building and loan companies were very 
active during this exhibit. If a man did not 
wish to build a home he was asked to join a 
building and loan company so that his money, 
on which he would receive a good rate of inter- 
est, would help some man who did want to 
build a home. 

This exposition was very successful and the 
results from it are expected to appear very soon 
og form of many more new homes for Dodge 

ity. 





AN ANCIENT POPLAR TREE 


RICHMOND, Va., March 14,—Several miles 
from Williamsburg, Va., on the farm of Andrew 
Glenesk, and not far from Jamestown, there 
stands a venerable tree which antedates the old 
town itself by a century or more, and in all 
probability was in its youth before the white 
men arrived on these shores. This veteran is a 

















Yellow Poplar Said to Be 500 Years Old, Which 
Stands Near Williamsburg, Va., and Declared 
to Be the Oldest Living Thing in the Old Do- 
minion. 


giant tulip tree or yellow poplar, as it is com- 
monly called, situated on the road to King’s 
Mill on the James River. Measuring three feet 
from the base, the trunk is thirty-one feet in 
circumference, and the whole tree is about eighty 
feet high. It is free of branches for more than 
twenty feet, when it begins to fork, and each 
branch in itself wou!i make a large tree. Pro- 
fessor E. J. Grimes, of William and Mary Col- 
lege, figures that the venerable old forester must 
have enjoyed some years of life before the first 
white settler came to these shores. 


ADD SOUTHERN MILLS TO CLIENTELE 


New York, March 16.—S. E. Slaymaker & 
Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, have added several south- 
ern mills to their clientele, which will give the 
firm 125,000,000 feet of spruce and hardwood 
for annual distribution. Contracts on a long 
term basis recently have been closed, supple- 





menting the firm’s long-established connection 
with the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. in- 
terests at Case, W. Va. 

The new mills in the Slaymaker fold include 
those of the Cherokee Timber Co., Murphy, N. 
C.; the Andrews Manufacturing Co., Andrews, 
N. C.; Perley & Crockett, Black Mountain, N. 
C.; Smith River Lumber Co., Fayerdale, Va., 
and F. A. Perley & Co., Crandall, Ga. 

The Cherokee mills alone produce about 25,- 
000,000 feet of oak and poplar. Their machin- 
ery is all electrically driven and the plant is 
located on the Murphy Branch railroad, where 
the Andrews company also holds forth, with a 
capacity between 15,000,000 and 18,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods annually. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. plant 
operates a hardwood plant that turns out about 
20,000,000 feet a year of West Virginia poplar 
and oak. The company just now is erecting a 
modern flooring plant. . 





URIAH 


Did you ever hear the story of 
Uriah Amos Kent, 
Who married Mary Adams tho 
He didn’t have a cent. 
They were asked to all the parties 
But they seldom ever went 
For it took most all his salary 
To pay the bloomin’ rent. 
They didn’t own a flivver ’cause 
They didn’t have the dough 
They couldn’t even buy the gas 
To make the darned thing go 
They hardly ever went to see a 
Moving picture show 
And the total of their savings 
Was ridiculously low. 
But Uriah was a thinker and 
He thought a thing or two 
So he hunted up a man who owned 
A lot on Pleasant View 
Then he visited a lumber yard and 
Learned what he could do 
For the bungalow they’d wanted 
Then the plans they quickly drew. 
And now Uriah owns his home 
He also owns a Ford 
His wife has lots of dresses 
That they now can well afford 
They say he’s quite the richest 
Man residing in that ward 
Since he discontinued working 
For the old Landlord. 

—J. O. Mackrs, Wells, Mich. 
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The General Business Situation 


With the approach of spring there is some 
stimulation of activities in some businesses, 
and an early opening of trade is foreshadowed. 
Favorable weather in some sections of the 
country and the near approach of Easter have 
served to enlarge retail distribution, and of- 
ferings of new merchandise are meeting with 
a readier sale than really had been expected. 
On the other hand, marked decreases in com- 
mercial activity are to be noted in other direc- 
tions, and the general business situation can 
not be described otherwise than as irregular. 
Continuous weakness and marked fluctuations 
in commodities, especially grain, dairy prod- 
ucts, iron, steel and other metals, some weak- 
ness in securities markets compared with 
rallies in foreign exchange rates, and the gen- 
eral movement on the part of the railways to 
adjust their costs of operation by means of 
wage cuts, are among the outstanding devel- 
opments of the last’ two weeks. Indeed, the 
general labor situation is unsettled, and the 
uncertainty as to what wage level will be es- 
tablished in the near future is the direct cause 
of the great caution that is at present exer- 
cised by the buying public. With the advance 
of the season and the opening up of outdoor 
employment, especially in agriculture and 
building construction, and with the prospec- 
tive gains in certain industries, such as the 
automobile, there has come an offset to the 
reports of reduced operation by railways, 
which are said to be employing 400,000 fewer 
men than a year ago and by some branches of 
the iron, steel, and coal trades, the net result 
probably being a slight decrease of employ- 
ment in the country as a whole. Possibly be- 
cause of expectations of business improvement 
being keyed too high during the last few 
weeks, there apparently is now less optimism 
visible after the unquestionable improvement 
during the last two months, than there was 
when the improvement first manifested itself. 


North Carolina Pine Features 
Continued improvement has been noted in 
the North Carolina pine market during the last 
week, a large volume of new inquiries having 
been put into circulation and more actual busi- 


ness having been transacted. Demand, how- 
ever, does not yet equal production, and com- 
petition is very keen. Many of the mills still 
have surplus stocks of certain items which 
they are eager to move out, resulting in a 
tendency toward low prices on those items. 
Even on the scarcer and more desirable grades, 
prices continue to be weak, for under present 
competitive conditions the millman has to 
accept the best price offered him or go without 
the order. That conditions in this respect 
will soon improve, however, is apparent, be- 
cause stocks in retailers’ and consumers’ 
hands generally are very low and they must 
soon come on the market for large supplies, 
especially as the outlook for building is very 
bright, and of course the larger the volume of 
business the less keen the competition, and the 
better the millman’s chances of getting the 
price asked. During the week ended March 5, 
forty-one representative North Carolina pine 
mills reported as follows: 

Shipments Production 
4,191,949’ 4,569,360’ 


Orders 
2,848,600’ 


The Southern Pine Situation 


The southern pine market remains un- 
changed in its main features. There is a 
rather brisk trade thruout the southwestern 
territory, where there is much industrial ac- 
tivity, especially in the oil fields, and a com- 
paratively large amount of building construc- 
tion. In the central West and North, how- 
ever, the market is still quiet. A great deal 


of figuring is being done everywhere by pros- 
pective home builders, and indications are 
that the building field will be active this 
spring; but because of many uncertainties it 
is impossible as yet to tell to what extent this 
prospective activity will develop. So much 
hinges on the attitude of labor on the wage 
question, and on the public’s ability to secure 
funds, that a good many lumbermen believe 
it will not be until fall that any great amount 
of building will be undertaken. In the Chi- 
cago district, for instance, building labor is 
holding out for a continuation of the old wage 
scale of $1.25 an hour, whereas the employ- 
ers have offered $1, and announced their deci- 
sion not to pay more. At present it appears 
as if a deadlock would ensue which will mean 
the abandonment of many building plans for 
this spring. The probable result will be con- 
tinued unemployment in the ranks of building 
labor thruout the spring and summer and its 
readiness in the fall to accept the lower wages 
offered, when without doubt an immense amount 
of building will be started. This is the opin- 
ion of a great majority of the lumbermen in 
the Chicago territory, and the uncertainty in 
this connection can result in nothing else but 
very cautious buying for the present. One 
hundred twenty-five representative southern 
pine mills reported as follows for the week 
ended March 11: 
Shipments 

57,955,680’ 


Production 
59,560,844’ 


Orders 
59,951,160’ 


Hardwood Trade Features 


The market for hardwood lumber has shown 
some additional improvement during the last 
week, reports from various sections forecast- 
ing a material increase in the very near future 
in building operations, as well as greater activ- 
ity in the furniture and some other large hard- 
wood lumber consuming industries, including 
box making, having served to give it some 
strength. More inquiries are in circulation 
than for a long time and the larger percentage 
of these are materializing into business. 
Prices, however, are still very low, but they 
are steadier and the tendency undoubtedly is 
upward. Very little hardwood lumber has 
been produced for some months and present 
production is low, so that there is an actual 
shortage of higher grades. These, therefore, 
are quite firm in price. The low prices at 
present prevailing are mostly for No. 1 com- 
mon and lower grades, but the surplusage of 
these has been worked off and their position 
is now much stronger than it has been. Con- 
tinued improvement in the export trade is re- 
ported. The pound sterling has recovered 
very materially during the last few weeks and, 
it is felt, has now reached a point where it 
will be stabilized for some time—at about $4. 
Ocean freight rates also have shown pro- 
nounced declines of late, giving additional 
encouragement to the export trade. 


In the Western Pines Field 


California and southern Oregon manufactur- 
ers of white and sugar pine lumber report a 
continued inpour of inquiries and quite fair 
business. There have been considerable quan- 
tities of pine shipped eastward during the last 
few weeks and stocks have been reduced to a 
very low level. Reports indicate that there 
are large requirements in the East to be filled, 
and that the reason for the hesitancy to buy 
at the present time is the expectation on the 
part of consumers that freight rates will 
shortly be reduced again. Some large inquiries 
for shop are reported, but the prices offered 
sometimes are so low that the mills refuse to 
consider them. There is not a very large supply 
of shop on hand and the manufacturers say 
that they will hold on to their stocks until they 
ean get what they consider reasonable prices. 


~ duced. 


It is likely that the white and sugar pine mills 
will get a late start this season as there are 
heavy snows in the woods which threaten to 
delay logging operations. Seven California 
and southern Oregon white and sugar pine 
mills reported as follows for the week ended 
March 5: 


Shipments Production Orders 
3,564,000’ 1,267,000’ 2,901,000’ 
There has been no noteworthy change in the 
market for western pines from the Inland Em- 
pire. Production in this territory remains 
very much restricted, whereas orders are com- 
ing thru in an increased volume that has been 
noticed the last few weeks, Production is only 
about 12 percent of normal, whereas orders 
during the first week of this month totaled 
roughly 47 percent of normal. During the 
week ended March 5, thirty-four Inland Em- 
pire mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
9,576,000’ 3,465,000’ 


Orders 
13,525,000’ 


The Redwoed Situation 


The redwood market is very firm, with a 
moderate eastern demand and some recent in- 
crease in California business. Dry stocks are 
low and the mills are operating steadily, trying 
to increase supplies as much as possible in 
expectation that they will have a market dur- 
ing the year for every stick that can be pro- 
The log supply still is limited, but all 
efforts are being made to increase the output. 
There is a good supply of labor and the manu- 
facturers have been able to scale down wages 
so as at least to offset the recent declines in 
lumber values, so producers have some encour- 
agement in their effort to build up their stocks. 
During the week ended March 5, ten redwood 
mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
2,719,000’ 4,399,000’ 


Orders 
2,112,000’ 


The Douglas Fir Market 


There has been no great change in thie 
Douglas fir market during the last week. 
Price lists now being received from the ‘Coast 
show that certain items have been advanced. 
This does not necessarily mean that the mar- 
ket is any stronger, but that most of the 
orders coming to the Coast within the last 
month have been so badly mixed that the mills 
which can get out these mixed cars are holding 
their prices a little higher to pay them for the 
extra work of assembling the stock, it being 
obvious that it costs more money to get out 
a badly mixed car than it does to get out a 
straight carload of boards or of drop siding. 
During the last few weeks there has been an 
expansion in the volume of orders received 
by the mills, but this volume is not yet large 
enough to be called satisfactory. Retailers and 
consumers in eastern territory for the most 
part continue to hold up their purchases of 
Douglas fir in the expectation of an early 
reduction in freight rates on the Coast. In 
the meanwhile production in the Northwest 
is being strictly limited, during the week 
ended March 5 being not more than half nor- 
mal. As will be seen by the figures given 
below, the amount of new business, altho not 
adequate in volume, is running considerably 
ahead of production, which means that stocks 
are gradually being depleted and assortments 
badly. broken. The mills will not increase 
their production to any material extent before 
they have had very definite assurances that 
the market has permanently improved. During 
the week ended March 5, mills belonging to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association re- 
ported as follows: 
Shipments 
45,605,579’ 


Production 
42,163,900’ 


Orders 
56,887,610’ 
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WINS FIRST POINT IN SOUTHERN PINE SUIT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The defense won 
the first point in the suit brought by the Govern- 
ment against the Southern Pine Association and 
others, when Judge Faris disqualified himself to 
preside in the case, wherein it is alleged that 
there is a conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
to fix prices of southern pine lumber thru cur- 
tailment of production. Another judge will be 
designated by Judge W. H. Sanborn, of St. 
Paul, presiding judge of the circuit, when he 
receives Judge Faris’ certificate of disqualifi- 
cation. 

Judge Faris disqualified himself on motion of 
Robert A. Long, John B. White and Charles S. 
Keith, of Kansas City, three of the defendants, 
who alleged that he was prejudiced against them 
because of language.directed toward them in the 
opinion written by him when a member of the 
Supreme Ceurt of Missouri in the famous ouster 
ease in 1913. The defendants had also alleged 
that the case should have been brought in the 
western district of Missouri, but the court de- 
clined to pass on the question of jurisdiction. 

The question of the granting of an injunction 
was to have been taken up at the hearing today. 
No one would hazard a guess as to how long it 
would be before the case could be heard. It was 
thought not unlikely that the case would be tried 


by Judge Trieber, of Little Rock, Ark. 

The Government made a hard fight to keep 
the case before Judge Faris. One hour was al- 
lotted for argument, Henry S. Mitchell, special 
assistant attorney general, speaking for forty- 
five minutes, and John H. Lucas, attorney for 
the lumbermen, taking fifteen minutes. 

The principal basis for the prejudice was the 
characterization by Judge Faris in the Missouri 
ease of the defendants as in ‘‘ bad eminence,’’ 
the affiants contending that he had likened them 
unto Satan, quoting from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. Mr. Mitchell contended that the words 
were not susceptible of that construction. The 
Government’s attorney quoted from Supreme 
Court decisions, notably the Berger case, where- 
in Judge Landis had declined to disqualify him- 
self after prejudice had been alleged. He con- 
tended that St. Louis was the logical place in 
which to bring the suit. It is a central point, 
nearest to the Southwest and Southeast, where 
southern pine is produced, and further that a 
dinner was given by the members of the South- 
ern Pine Association in June, 1916, and again 
they met here in December, 1918, to maintain 
prices. 

Judge Lucas said that he wondered why the 
action was brought in St. Louis until he recalled 


the Missouri ouster case, in which his clients re- 
ceived such a castigation at the hands of the 
presiding judge in this court. He charged the 
Government attorney with no sinister motives 
and added that he would have done the same. 
thing—located a forum that he thought was 
best for the trial of the case. He too cited the 
Berger case and the Supreme Court’s ruling on 
Judge Landis’ decision. 

Judge Lucas pointed out that Congress had 
held that it was the duty of the judge to dis- 
qualify himself when it was alleged that he held 
a prejudice against the defendants. 

Judge Faris said that he would disqualify 
himself, adding that he had to admit that he 
had read Milton before he had written the de- 
cision in the Missouri ouster case, and that he 
appreciated good literature. 

Assisting Judge Lucas for the three defend- 
ants named were Jesse Andrews and Massey 
Holmes. Among other counsel in the case were 
George B. Logan, of Cobb & Logan, represent- 
ing the Sabine Lumber Co., and W. J. Yardley 
and W. J. Corrington; E. E. Hairgrove, S. H. 
Chatten Lumber Co.; R. A. Thomann, W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co.; A. L. Burford, William 
Buchanan; Homer Hall, Byrnes & Rentfrow. 
The court room was crowded with lumbermen. 





DODGE CITY HOLDS HOME EXPOSITION 


DopeE City, KANn., March 14.—A very suc- 
cessful building exposition and household fair 
was held in the Hoover Pavilion, this city, 
March 11 and 12, admission to which was free 
to the public. Here was displayed everything 
that enters into the building and making of a 
home, there being eighteen exhibitors, from 
building and loan agencies to furniture houses. 

The four lumber yards of this city that had 
exhibits were the T. M. Deal Lumber Co., 
Rounds & Porter, Anawalt-Campbell Mercantile 
Co., and the C. C, Isely Lumber Co. 

The eontractors also had interesting work on 
exhibit, as had the paint and varnish, electrical 
and hardware, decorating and paper hanging 
concerns and cabinet shops. 

Motion picture films were shown free of 
charge to the visitors to the exposition, these 
films showing lumbering operations in southern 
and western sawmills, and the amusing experi- 
ences of a newly married couple attempting to 
set up a ‘‘knock-down’’ house. 

Certain hours were set apart during the day 
for school children of the different grades to 
' visit the exposition in a body and the children 
went there with their notebooks and pencils 
ready to make notes to help them in preparing 
their essays for the contest which had been 
put on by the exhibitors. Prizes were offered 
of $3 and $2 for the best two essays composed 
on the exposition by any pupils in the grades 
and a special $5 prize which was for the best 
essay submitted by any pupil in any grade. 
Prizes were also arranged for the best essays 
on ‘Why Build a Home?’’ by the high school 
students, these being of $5, $3 and $2. 

The building and loan companies were very 
active during this exhibit. If a man did not 
wish to build a home he was asked to join a 
building and loan company so that his money, 
on which he would receive a good rate of inter- 
est, would help some man who did want to 
build a home. 

This exposition was very successful and the 
results from it are expected to appear very soon 
in the form of many more new homes for Dodge 
City. 





AN ANCIENT POPLAR TREE 


RICHMOND, VaA., March 14.—Several miles 
from Williamsburg, Va., on the farm of Andrew 
Glenesk, and not far from Jamestown, there 
stands a venerable tree which antedates the old 
town itself by a century or more, and in all 
probability was in its youth before the white 


men arrived on these shores. This veteran is a 








Yellow Poplar Said to Be 500 Years Old, Which 
Stands Near Williamsburg, Va., and Declared 
to Be the Oldest Living Thing in the Old Do- 
minion. 


giant tulip tree or yellow poplar, as it is com- 
monly called, situated on the road to King’s 
Mill on the James River. Measuring three feet 
from the base, the trunk is thirty-one feet in 
circumference, and the whole tree is about eighty 
feet high. It is free of branches for more than 
twenty feet, when it begins to fork, and each 
branch in itself would make a large tree. Pro- 
fessor E. J. Grimes, of William and Mary Col- 
lege, figures that the venerable old forester must 
have enjoyed some years of life before the first 
white settler came to these shores. 


ADD SOUTHERN MILLS TO CLIENTELE 


New York, March 16.—S. E. Slaymaker & 


Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, have added several south- 
ern mills to their clientele, which will give the 
firm 125,000,000 feet of spruce and hardwood 
for annual distribution. Contracts on a long 
term basis recently have been closed, supple- 


menting the firm’s long-established connection 
with the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. in- 
terests at Case, W. Va. 

The new mills in the Slaymaker fold include 
those of the Cherokee Timber Co., Murphy, N. 
C.; the Andrews Manufacturing Co., Andrews, 
N. C.; Perley & Crockett, Black Mountain, N. 
C.; Smith River Lumber Co., Fayerdale, Va., 
and F. A, Perley & Co., Crandall, Ga. 


The Cherokee mills alone produce about 25,- 
000,000 feet of oak and poplar. Their machin- 
ery is all electrically driven and the plant is 
located on the Murphy Branch railroad, where 
the Andrews company also holds forth, with a 
capacity between 15,000,000 and 18,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods annually. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. plant 
operates a hardwood plant that turns out about 
20,000,000 feet a year of West Virginia poplar 
and oak. The company just now is erecting a 
modern flooring plant. ‘ 
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URIAH 


Did you ever hear the story of 
Uriah Amos Kent, 
Who married Mary Adams tho 
He didn’t have a cent. 
They were asked to all the parties 
But they seldom ever went 
For it took most all his salary 
To pay the bloomin’ rent. 
They didn’t own a flivver ’cause 
They didn’t have the dough 
They couldn’t even buy the gas 
To make the darned thing go 
They hardly ever went to see a 
Moving picture show 
And the total of their savings 
Was ridiculously low. 
But Uriah was a thinker and 
He thought a thing or two 
So he hunted up a man who owned 
A lot on Pleasant View 
Then he visited a lumber yard and 
Learned what he could do 
For the bungalow they’d wanted 
Then the plans they quickly drew. 
And now Uriah owns his home 
He also owns a Ford 
His wife has lots of dresses 
That they now can well afford 
They say he’s quite the richest 
Man residing in that ward 
Since he discontinued working 
For the old Landlord. 

—J. O. Macktz, Wells, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 47) 

‘*Applying what I said to a lumber manufacturer who produces 
Nos. 1, 2 and 8 common it will be noted the article says that. under 
abnormal conditions this manufacturer could inventory on basis of 
actual sales prices, but could not inventory at abnormal sales prices 
unless he had actually made sales. My statement does not cover the 
situation where a taxpayer made sales of Nos. 1 and 2 common, but 
made no sales of No. 3 common; that is a refinement into which I did 
not go. There are many details of the inventory situation which I 
did not attempt to cover. Whether or not the manufacturer who has 
sold No. 1 and No. 2 but has not sold No. 3 common can apply current 
abnormal prices as evidenced by sales of others to No. 3 common, is not 
covered specifically by the regulations and my statement goes no 
further than the regulations do. 

**The alleged statement of Dr. Adams covers this particular point. 
Dr. Adams’ analysis of the regulations concurs exactly with what I 
said on all points. The phase that Mr. Allen develops is, as already 
suggested, a point not touched on in my discussion. Dr. Adams does 
not in any way contradict anything that I said and your comment 
to such effect simply adds confusion to an already confused subject. 
Not only is my statement not contradicted but my article refers at 
the very outset to various opinions of lawyers, accountants and 
alleged opinions of department officials. In developing my thought 
I was aware, as a result of conferences with various departmental 
heads, including Dr. Adams, of a variety of opinions within the 
department. There are those in the department who are whole- 
heartedly opposed to the regulation itself as applied to lumber manu- 
facturers, and who believe that a lumber manufacturer is entitled 
to inventory at current bid prices regardless of whether or not he 
has made any sales. However, until the department speaks officially 

the opinions of the various officials are not a proper basis for making 
’ areturn. I have indicated in my article what I think are the rights 


of the taxpayer. I point out the conservative and legal course. How- 
ever, as indicated, I could not bring myself to advise taxpayers to 
make returns on any basis other than that officially announced by the 
department. I attempted to make it clear to the taxpayer what was 
the safest method to follow in order to get the relief to which I think 
he is entitled. 


‘*Referring .again to my statement I wish to repeat that the con- 
fusing situation has been accentuated by the publicity given various 
opinions of lawyers, accountants and alleged expressions of depart- 
ment officials, and I feel certain that, while the statement by Dr. 
Adams in and of itself was not designed to confuse, the editorial com- 
ments thereon are most confusing and misleading. This is evidenced 
by the fact that I am already in receipt of several wires from west 
Coast people inquiring about the new regulation on inventories. 


**T do not want you to misunderstand me. It is not my feeling 
that you have sought to. confuse the problem, but I do feel that my 
position as reflected by my article was not well in hand when the 
editorial was written. Of course, Mr. Allen had not read my state- 
ment; or if he had, he evidently read it over hastily. I am sure that 
he will be glad to have the situation explained, and this espécially 
in view of the fact that the wording of your editorial has evidently 
led many taxpayers to believe that some new regulations have been 
issued. This is indicated by the many wires from the west Coast 
asking for a copy of the new regulations that Mr. Allen secured from 
Dr. Adams.’’ , 





A CONSIDERABLE part of the sassafras lumber sawed in the United 
States is put on the market as ash and many of the users suppose it is 
ash, altho it lacks considerable of being as hard and strong as this wood. 
Its appearance, however, makes it possible for it to pass as ash where 
appearance alone is depended upon for identification. 


Portland Lumbermen on Sick List 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PortTLAND, OreE., March 16.—G. Walter Gates, 
of G. W. Gates & Co., wholesalers and exporters 
of lumber, of this city, is in the hospital as a 
result of a slight stroke of paralysis. 

Another Portland lumberman, John W. 
Watsek, jr., Watzek Lumber Co., is also on the 
sick list having been operated on Tuesday night 
for appendicitis. 

L. R. Putman, Chicago, will address Friday 
noon the lumber industry here at a luncheon 
arranged by John Saari, local director of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 


—_~ 


Minimum Wage Until May 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 16.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen it was agreed that $3.60 
base will remain the minimum wage scale until 
May when the regular meeting of the directors 
will be held here. 

A committee of fifteen was organized here 
for the purpose of dealing with the wage sched- 
ule which expires May 1, when it will be decided 
whether or not the present scale will remain in 
effect. The committee has employed an engineer 
to make a scientifie study of conditions affecting 
wages. 


West Virginia Severance Tax Proposed 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 14.—A bill re- 
cently introduced in the State legislature and 


referred to the committee on taxation and 
finance, known as House Bill No. 302, would 
impose a tax of 2 percent upon the ‘‘assessed 
valuation of all lumber and forest products of 
this State, said assessment to be based upon 
the valuation of said lumber and forest products 
at the prevailing current prices of such prod- 
ucts in the community where assessment is 
made.’’ A provision in the bill exempts from 
the tax ‘‘lumber, fence posts and other forest 
products used to erect buildings, fences 
and other improvements for domestic purposes 
upon the premises of any person, firm or corpora- 
tion.’’ 





This bill, which is substantially a severance . 


tax, it is believed by lumber manufacturers of 
this State, would work a hardship and handicap 
upon them because of the disadvantage they 
would be under in competing with other States 
where no such tax is imposed. West Virginia 
manufacturers feel that they already are at a 
disadvantage in competition with some other 
sections owing to their relatively higher labor 
cost. To add the handicap of a 2 percent tax 
would under present conditions especially work 
a great injury to the lumber industry of the 
State. 


May Reduce Rates on 5 Days’ Notice 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 17.—The western 
carriers have received informal assurances that 
they may file tariffs naming reduced rates on 
lumber from the Pacific coast on five days’ 
notice. The western lines have proposed a re- 
duction of 7 cents per hundred pounds, designed 
partly to equalize rates with those from the 
South. The reduction will not apply east of 
Chicago unless the eastern lines take similar 
action. The checking of the new tariffs has not 
yet been finished. If this reduction is permitted 
to become effective it may be the forerunner of 
a general readjustment of lumber rates. 


West Coast Millman Is Drowned 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WasH., March 17.—The body of C. 
D. Danaher, president of the Danaher Lumber 
Co., was found floating in the bay near the com- 
pany’s mill at this place this morning. The 
entire lumber fraternity in this section was 
shocked by the death of Mr. Danaher. At the 
time this telegram was filed details of his death 
were not available. C. D. Danaher was widely 
and favorably known in the lumber industry 


and had large timber interests in the West. He . 


was a brother of J. E. Danaher, of Detroit, Mich. 
R. E. Danaher, manager of the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., and recent- 
ly elected president of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., of Eugene, Ore., is a nephew. Both J. E. 
and R. E. Danaher now are in Honolulu... Fune- 
ral arrangements have not yet been completed. 





Flood Waters Do Slight Damage 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 15.—The Ohio River 
that has been rising steadily here for a week 
as a result of the heavy rains came to a stand 
Tuesday night at 36.5 feet or 1.5 feet above the 
danger line. While a great many bottom farms 
between this city and Paducah, Ky., were cov- 
ered with water the damage has been slight. 
Green and Barren rivers in western Kentucky 
also have been above flood stage, but were ex- 
pected to start falling by Wednesday night. 
Not much damage was reported along those 
rivers. 


To Address Third Lumber Congress 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—W. W. Atter- 

bury, vice president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and Representative P. H. Kelley, of Mich- 
igan, will be the headliners among the speakers 
at the third American Lumber Congress in Chi- 
cago, March 30 to April 1. Both men have 
definitely accepted invitations to address the 
lumbermen. 


PRODUCING HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


BERGLAND, MicuH., March 14.—A concern that 
is helping to put this particular section of Mich- 
igan on the industrial map is the Bergland Lum- 
ber Co., manufacturer of hardwood and hem- 
lock lumber, which is owned and controlled by 
the same interests that own and control the 
business of Weidman & Son Co., whose plant is 
located at Trout Creek, Mich. The officers of 
the Bergland Lumber Co. are: President, R. M. 
Weidman; secretary and treasurer, J. S. Weid- 
man, jr. 

The mill and timber holdings of G. A. 
Bergland were purchased last year by the Weid- 
man interests and shortly thereafter the new 
owners organized the Bergland Lumber Co. 
This company has a timber supply sufficient for 
the continuous operation of its plant for about 
twelve years, and with other timber that is avail- 
able its operation is assured for many years in 
the future. 


MANY GREEN WOODS will sink in water and 
a few can not be made dry enough to float. All 
woods sink if completely watersoaked. 
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SAYS STORM DAMAGED 8,000,000,000 FEET 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 12.—George H. Cecil, 
district forester, and F, E. Ames, assistant dis- 
trict forester, have returned from a superficial 
inspection of the area of the Olympic forest 
reserve swept by a disastrous storm on Jan. 29, 
when acres of gigantic trees, principally spruce 
and hemlock, were toppled over as tho they had 
been straws of standing grain. 

On account of the rough character of the land 
and the great number of trees covering the 
trails and roads, it was impossible to get into the 
timber much beyond the edges of the storm 
swept area. Opening up of the blocked wagon 
roads has already been started and trail clear- 
ing will be taken up at the earliest possible 
date that the fire patrol may be resumed. The 
Forest Service has also begun replacing the 
destroyed telephone service. 

The largest holders of timber in the affected 
area are the Federal Government, Washington 
State, the Milwaukee Land Co. andthe Lacey 
Timber Co. 

Mr. Cecil fears that as for the salvaging of 
the fallen timber comparatively little can be 
done in the forest reserve, for the land most 
seriously striken is within reach of but one rail- 
road, that built by the Spruce Production Di- 
vision during the war, which touches the northern 
boundary of the stretch of fallen timber. 

While Mr. Cecil says the damage inflicted 
by the storm is heavy, possibly affecting 8,000,- 
000,000 feet, the greatest loss might come 


should fire be permitted to spread among the 
debris, for then the entire area would be as 
denuded as the famous Hebo burn of the Tilla- 
mook country in Oregon. 

Congress has taken steps to furnish $100,000 
and Washington State a like amount for the 
purpose of minimizing this fire hazard. 

Forester Cecil says that possibly some of the 
fallen hemlock and spruce might be salvaged 
for pulp. 


Details of the Damage Done 


In his report on the storm and its effect he 
gives the following details: 


The damage to timber east of Lake Crescent 
seems to be confined to individual and clusters 
of trees, such as may be expected from high winds 
occurring at times in this section. From the 
divide west of Lake Crescent thru the upper 
Soleduck valley and as far west as range line of 
11 west, the damage is not excessive but con- 
siderably heavier than thruout the eastern part 
of Clallam County. From the west line of range 
11 west td a considerable distance northwest of 
Beaver, the damage rapidly increased, and data 
would indicate that the storm swept area is fully 
thirty miles wide and extends from the straits, 
with Clallam Bay as a middle point, in a south- 
westerly direction thru the Douglas fir belt to 
Beaver, Tyee, Forks, and Quilayute Prairie; thence 
continuing in a southerly direction across the 
Bogachiel, Hoh, Clearwater, toward the Queets 
and Quinault river watersheds, a distance ap- 
proximately seventy-five miles long. The spruce 
stands in the East Dicky, Upper Hoko valleys, as 
well as. Soleduck fir belt, are hard hit. From 
Forks south, where the hemlock stand comprises 
about 60 percent of the stand, other species being 








1—Large Fir Tree Uprooted. 
Near Forks After the Storm of Jan. 29. 
Where the Damage was Partial. 
the Ground 


Tree, Nine Feet in Diameter, Roots, 30 by 40 Feet. 


2—Ranch House 


3—Another Scene of Road Cut Thru Fallen Timber. 4— 
5—Spruce Tree Broken off by the Wind about fifteen feet above 


cedar, spruce and amabilis fir, the destruction ap- 
pears even more complete. 

Clallam County took immediate steps to open 
the road from the west end of Crescent Lake to 
Morrow. This road is now open to travel, the 
work having cost the county about $15,000. In 
addition to the damage done to trails, all tele- 
phone lines were entirely obliterated. The set- 
tlers in the valley south of Forks are dependent 
upon the trails to get in and out and were en- 
tirely cut off by the fallen timber. Many build- 
ings were blown down and some stock was killed. 
The storm reached thru much of the winter feed- 
ing ground of: the Olympic elk and many of the 
band, which is estimated at about five thousand 
head, were killed. 

The estimates of the damage done, and this 
estimate is at best a guess, run as high as 
8,000,000,000 feet. Of this amount probably 10 
to 15 percent occurred on the national forest. 
The Polson Logging Co.’s road taps the southern 
part of the stricken area, where, however, the 
damage appears to have been lighter than further 
north. The railroad of the Goodyear Logging Co. 
and that of Merrill & Ring tap the northern ex- 
tremity .of the area, where again the damage 
seems to have been lighter than further south 
and west. The railroad built by the Spruce 
Corporation into Lake Pleasant taps one of the 
heavily devastated areas, where it is reported 
that approximately one-third of the timber was 
thrown. From present reports, however, it ap- 
pears that the heaviest damage occurred on the 
Hoh and Clearwater, where Washington State is 
the principal land owner. By utilizing all exist- 
ing railroads to a maximum capacity it is probable 
that a considerable amount of the more accessible 
material will be salvaged. The timber on the Hoh 
and Clearwater, however, lies far from transporta- 
tion, and since the stand consists largely of spruce, 
hemlock and amabilis fir, which will not last more 
than three to five years'on the ground, it is 
reasonably certain that little, if any of this timber 
can be salvaged. 


BATTLING, WHITE PINE BEETLES 


The fight which white pines are able to 
make for their lives is heroic and inspiring. 
When the number of their enemies is consider- 
ed, and the insidious ferocity of the attacks 
are taken into account, it 1s a wonder that 
a white pine has survived. That is particular- 
ly true in New England, where white pine 
reaches its highest development and has won 
splendid victories. Mice gnaw the young trees 
and kill them; leader beetles sting the tops 
and stunt them; snout beetles eat the bark of 
seedlings and destroy them; blight visits the 
leaves with fatal results; and in spite of all 
these, and other enemies, the white pines of 
New England hold their own and promise to 
continue. The problem of the foresters there 
is to find means of fighting and defeating the 
persistent enemies of white pine. 

The latest publication on the subject is Bul- 
letin No. 3 issued by Harvard University, H. 
B. Pierson, author. It is an account of the 
‘snout beetle,’’ an insect that destroys white 
pine seedlings by the million. Scientists 
know many ways to fight this pest, but no 
sure way to conquer it. It is a brown beetle 
about one-third of an inch long. It is a glut- 
ton at the bark feast, but a coward in battle, 
for it will feign death rather than fight, and 
will allow an ant one-quarter of its size to 
chew its legs off. A troop of the beetles will 
begin below the ground line and in an hour 
or two strip the bark from a pine seedling, 
and thus extend their attacks far and wide, 
and often wipe out extensive seedling growth. 

The favorite feeding and breeding ground 
for these beetles is a pine tract recently lum- 
bered. The insects feed on the dead wood, 
and lay eggs in stumps and logs, and also in 
piles of lumber in millyards. They are on the 
ground ready to attack seedlings as soon as 
they show themselves, and destruction is rapid 


.and may be complete. 


The insect’s technical name is Hylobius 
plaes, but it is commonly called the snout 
beetle, because of its prominent nose. One 
way of combating it is to burn the litter after 
logging; another is to introduce parasitic 
(fungus or insect) enemies; another is to re- 
frain from planting pine on logged-off areas for 
two or three years, giving the trash time to 
rot. The most successful way is to secure and 
encourage so many seedling pines that the 
beetles can not possibly peel all of them. This 
ean be done, and in spite of enemies, the New 
England pine plantations prosper. 
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RAYMOND TO BE PORT OF CALL 


RAYMOND, WasH., March 14.—H. H. Birk- 
holm, manager General Steamship Corporation, 
which is Pacific Northwest agent for the Lucken- 
back Steamship Co., operating a worldwide 
service of its own and Shipping Board ships, 
visited Raymond on a tour of inspection last 
week. He with a party of local lumbermen, 
composed of W. H. Turner, of Willapa Lum- 
ber Co.; W. S. Cram, of the Siler and Hanify 
Lumber companies; Alfred Hart, of the Quinault 
Lumber Co.; E. E. Richmond, of the Willapa 
Harbor Traffic Association; C. C. Price, of the 
Portland office of the Willapa Lumber Co., and 
C. H. Sproul, South Bend harbor pilot, inspected 
Willapa Harbor facilities from the Willapa 
River channel and bay to the Willapa bar. 

Mr. Birkholm was here making necessary 
arrangement preparatory to establishing this 
as a regular port of call for the company’s 
ships for lumber cargoes. 

He expressed surprise at the exceptional ship- 
ping facilities available at this port and the 
general adequacy of this harbor, and immedi- 
ately advised the San Francisco general offices 
of the favorakle inspection. While here he made 
tentative stevedore and pilotage arrangements. 

The Willapa Lumber Co. will provide the 
first charter, consisting of a full cargo of rail- 
road ties consigned to a large New England 
railroad, delivery to be made at Boston, which, 
according to the present Luckenbach company 
schedule, will be some time in April. The com- 
pany plans to make Raymond the port of call 
for four of its small ships, which includes the 
Pliades. The Pliades is a 6,000-ton steel ves- 
sel, 300 feet in length, with 22 foot depth under 
load. It was formerly operated by the Boston 
Tow Boat Co. between Puget Sound and the 
Orient. It is the plan that these ships will take 
full cargoes from here direct to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The Shipping Board steamship Yalza, 8,000 
tons, operated by the Pacific Steamship Co., has 
been chartered by the Willapa Lumber Co. for 
a load of lumber and shingles for Atlantic 
coast delivery. It will arrive here April 10. 
This charter is a forerunner of many cargoes 
to be shipped from here to the Atlantic Sea- 
board, and establishes Raymond’s future as a 
seaport for large ships plying all world routes. 


OPPOSED TO TIMBER LAND TAX INCREASE 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 14.—The proposed 
increase by the Province in the tax on Crown 
granted timber lands from 2 to 3 percent and 
the reassessment of the one million acres of 
such lands was objected to by a delegation of 
timber holders who waited upon the provincial 
executive committee. It was pointed out by 
J. H. Lawson, who headed the delegation, that 
timber taxation has nearly trebled in the last 
eleven years, and if the new tax were imposed 
it would result in the forcing of the cutting of 
the timber to escape taxation, the demoraliza- 
tion of the lumber market for years, and the 
slaughter of the timber resources. 

It was ridiculous to spend some $35,000 to 
cruise a million acres of timber in three months, 
declared E. J. Palmer, of the Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Chemainus. No results 
would be achieved and the money would be vir- 
tually lost. When everyone was preaching con- 
servation, to force a policy which meant de- 
struction of the timber would indicate the Gov- 
ernment had not given the matter due consid- 
eration. He asserted that not a timber :nan 
operating upon a Crown granted area could 
show a 4 percent return in over thirty years. 
For that period he had been in the lumber busi- 
ness, tho he expected to be out of it within 
two months, so he, personally, did not so much 
care. But he would still be living in British 
Columbia, and any policy which would damage 
the prosperity of the Province was one of vital 
interest to him. 

At present, he stated, his company is being 
forced to pay on an assessed valuation of $10 
an acre on its cutover lands, which he would be 
willing to give to the Government at $1 an 
acre taking 30-year bonds at 3 percent. 

The serious condition of the lumber industry 
in the Province at the present time was pointed 





to by J. D. McCormack, of the Canadian West- 
ern Lumber Co., who stated he represented 
the interests of over 4,000 small British inves- 
tors. Nearly 60 percent of the mills in British 
Columbia have been shut down for months, 
he averred. 

Premier Oliver believed the Government was 
justified in ascertaining what those million 
acres were worth, for, he stated, he had been 
informed that the sale of one block of the Crown 
granted lands had been effected at a figure which 
was more than the assessed value of the entire 
million acres. But he assured the delegation 
that no hasty action would be taken. 

Others in the delegation were J. O. Cameron, 
of the Cameron Lumber Co.; M. A. Grainger, 
of the Timber Industries Council of British 
Columbia; President Merrill, of the Merrill- 
King Lumber Co.; M. Boyd, of the Mossom- 
Boyd Co. (Ltd.), and J. Buxton, president of 
the Alberni Pacific Lumber Co. 





NEW WEST VIRGINIA SALES MANAGER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 14.—Edwin C. 
Strong, one of the very active young wholesale 
lumbermen of the Philadelphia territory who 
has had a live experience from the ‘‘stump to 
the yard,’’ left the Forest Lumber Co., with 
which he has been asso- ; 
ciated for the last five 
or six years, on March 
15, to become sales man- 
ager for the Peytona 
Lumber Co., of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Mr. 
Strong is very popular 
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EDWIN C. STRONG, 
Huntington, W. Va.; 
Sales Manager of Peytona 
Lumber Co. 








in the Philadelphia 
trade and is rated as a 
hardwood expert, and 
the trade will be sorry 
to see him leave, altho 
he has many friends who 
will be glad to know of 
his broader field. 

In addition to his 
lumber activities Mr. ; ae 
Strong has been a leading spirit in the Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association, of which he 
was formerly a very efficient secretary, and 
was vice president at the time of the change. 

It was while Mr. Strong was secretary of the 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association that 
the employment bureau was started and carried 
on under his efficient management. This bureau 
has now become practically the main clearing 
house in this section of the country and has had 
applications for as high as two hundred sales- 
men at one time. He was slated for president 
the coming year. 

With several mills of their own and the out- 
put of some allied mills the new position will 
give Mr. Strong plenty of chance to show his 
ability as a sales manager. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA FIRE LOSSES 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 14.—There were 
390,000 acres of timber burned in British Co- 
lumbia during the last fire season, according to 
the report of the forest branch presented to 
the legislature by the Hon. T. D. Pattullo, min- 
ister of lands. This represents a loss of 236,- 
000,000 feet, board measure, valued at $299,000. 

The damage to young growth and range is 
estimated at $186,000, or a total damage to 
forests of $485,000 against $393,000 for 1919. 
To property other than forests the damage also 
shows an increase. The total reported amounts 
to $474,000 against $346,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Products in the course of manufacture, 


$190,500; buildings, $41,000; logging equip- 
ment and miscellaneous items, $242,300. 
makes the grand total close to $1,000,000. 

Because of the newspaper advertising cam- 
paign carried out by the department, the public 
is gradually being educated in forest protection, 
Hon. Mr. Patullo says in his report. 


This 








JOINS KENTUCKY SALES ORGANIZATION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 14.—Tom J. Fullen- 
love has joined the sales organization of W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., and is a very wel- 
come addition. Mr. Fullenlove has had a num- 
ber of years’ experience, having been sales man- 
ager of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., owner 
of the Dixie Lumber Co., sales manager and 
vice president of the Churchill-Milton Lumber 
Co., and sales manager of the Naveo Hardwood 
Co. When the interests of John Churchill in 
the latter organization were purchased a few 
weeks ago the offices were moved from Louis- 
ville to New Albany, and the sales end was 
taken over by the E. V. Knight Plywood Sales 
Co., Mr. Fullenlove being sales manager of the 
lumber department, and the Naveo company 
becoming only a producing concern. The Navco 
company was formed about a year or more 
ago, taking over the milling end of the Churchill 
Milton Lumber Co. and moving the mills from 
Greenwood, Miss., to company owned timber at 
Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. Fullenlove when he was with the Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Co. was assistant sales man- 
ager under the late Smith Milton, and later 
became sales manager when Mr. Milton estab- 
lished the Churchill Milton Co. Just a short 
time after forming the Dixie Lumber Co., the 
Churchill-Milton Co. bought him out to get him 
as sales manager, making him vice president and 
sales manager. 


A CHAIN TREE FELLING MACHINE 


Loggers and lumbermen of this country will 
doubtless find interesting the tree felling :ma- 
chine now being put on the market by a Ger- 
man company. The apparatus was originally 
invented by a Swedish engineer and, according 
to the announcement, will give excellent sawing 
results. The saw is in the shape of a chuin, 
consisting of a number of links, the steel com- 
posing the links being so hard as rarely to re- 
quire sh ning. This saw, protected by a 
frame, somewhat the shape of the wish-bone of 
a chicken, runs around ball bearing pulleys . 
driven by a flexible axle. The saw can be driven 
either by a benzine motor or by an electric mo- 
tor. At present four sizes are manufactured, 
the largest of which, it is stated, will fell trees 
up to 48 inches in diameter. The saw can be 
used for bucking as well as for felling and the 
saw frame and motor weigh 150 to 170 pounds, 
depending upon the size. 


DEMAND BIG IMPROVEMENTS IN CAMPS 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 14.—A morning 
tub for every lumberjack! No more cooties 
round the camp at night. All meals to be 
served on de Haviland china. 

The old logging camp will never look the same 
again. 

Lumberjacks now enjoying rest but who will 
soon be back among the tall timbers, will take 
with them new ideas of living conditions. They 
are petitioning Hon. John Oliver, premier, to 
aid them by exacting new health regulations. 

Maybe it has been the comforts enjoyed in 
the good hotels since the camps closed down last 
fall; maybe life in West End apartments has 
created. new tastes—anyway there is a move 
on now to put the British Columbia logging 
camp on the same plane, according to some 
of the old-time employers, as the most exclusive 
country clubs. 

‘“Most of the boys may be broke,’’ said an 
official of the union, ‘‘but when they go back 
this time they are going to demand fair living 
conditions. ’’ 

The secretary of the Lumber Workers’ 
Union has been in communication with all the 
members of the provincial legislature with a 
view to getting introduced in the house, amend- 
ments.to the Health Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

A number of members have already signified 
their intention of bringing the matter before the 
house and have promised to give the amend- 
ments their support. ° 

Hon. J. D. McLean, provineial secretary, who 
presides over the health department, says that 
the workers’ demands are the most radical ever 
proposed on this continent. 
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Grade Selection Will Help Lower Costs 


R. F. Pray, resident manager of the Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., is much 
interested in building and in suggesting ways 
whereby building costs can be lowered. On 
this subject he recently made some remarks 
which will be interesting to retail lumbermen 
generally and which serve to emphasize the 
service which retailers can render to their cus- 
tomers. He said: 

‘“‘One of the greatest economical wastes at 
the present time is caused by either using more 
expensive material where cheaper would render 
the same service, or purchasing material. with- 
out reference to its actual needs. 


‘¢For instance, in the construction of houses 
a large percentage of the cost may be saved if 
the customer or contractor would take the trou- 
ble to look over the various grades of lumber 
with a view to using the cheapest which will 
serve the purpose. It will be —— to those 
contemplating building if they will first have 
their lumber bill made out by an experienced 
builder and then with the builder and a retail 
lumberman inspect the various grades of lum- 
ber which will serve the purpose, to find how 
much they will lessen the cost of their building. 
A great many complaints on the high cost of 
lumber and building material could be elimi- 
nated if those who are building would follow 
this method.’’ 


~—_~ 


1921 Will Reward Fighters 


WISCONSIN Rapips, Wis., March 14.—The 
annual meeting here of the yard managers of 
the retail lumber yards owned by the Kellogg 
Bros. Lumber Co., this city, was held March 8 
to 10 with practically all the company’s yard 
managers present. The keynote of the meeting 
was ‘61921 Will Reward Fighters.’’ The three 
days were chuck full of items of interest to the 
yard managers. 

One feature of the program was that Tuesday 
and part of Wednesday were devoted to agri- 
culture. Tuesday afternoon County Agent R. A. 
Peterson, of Wisconsin Rapids, addressed the 
meeting on the agricultural situation in gen- 
eral, dwelling particularly on the dairy cow, 
which he called the Wisconsin farmer’s life 
saver. He Ciscussed the place of the silo on 
the farm and gave a very interesting talk on 
silos from the viewpoint of an actual farmer 
rather than from that of the manufacturer or 
dealer. 


W. J. Rogan, county farm agent of Juneau 
County, spoke of the use of limestone in counter- 
acting soil acidity and thereby growing good 
erops of clover and alfalfa on soils where only 
medium or poor stands have been grown with- 
out limestone. The address was illustrated with 
photographs. He said that farmers have no 
time to look after the purchasing and distrib- 
uting of limestone for this purpose and are 
looking for the day when the retail lumber 
dealers will be able to take this off their hands, 
as a good many are already doing. 

A representative of the Wisconsin Limestone 
Co. spoke on the preparation of agricultural 
limestone and a representative of the Armour 
fertilizer works explained the needs of different 
agricultural plants on the various types of soil 
found in central Wisconsin. He also pointed 
out the necessity for the use of commercial 
fertilizers in farming. ’ 


H. J. Schwabacher, of Green Bay, represent- 
ing the United States Gypsum Co., explained a 
new wall board which is manufactured by his 
company. B. A. Benson, of Wausau, represent- 
ing the Curtis & Yale Co., and J. E. Matson, of 
the Curtis>service bureau, of Clinton, Iowa, 
spoke on ‘‘Woodwork.’’ A represeatative of 
the Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. also ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


Thursday afternoon was devoted to business 
talks by the yard managers. Wednesday, a 
trip was enjoyed thru the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co.’s paper mill. 

Yard managers who attended the meeting 
were: Ed. Clark, of Almond; Lew Campbell, 
of Brooks; Sam Campbell, of Endeavor; Claus 
Hoeneveld, of Milladore; E. C. Kellogg, of 
Nekoosa; Leo Stalker, of Oxford; Henry 


Menske, of Packwaukee, and Waldo Brown, of 
Westfield. 


A Small Derrick for Retailers 


The handling of timbers is generally profit- 
able and certainly is always essential to a re- 
tail company, tho the physical work of handling 
them is one from which many workmen shrink. 
Men experienced in handling timbers acquire a 
dexterity which is impossible of attainment by 
one who has not had such experience, and conse- 
quently men unfamiliar with the work are al- 
ways getting a finger or a toe mashed. 
Besides this, a great many workmen very 
greatly fear that they 


ings. Butchers come and get the sawdust, the 
packing houses seem never able to get enough 
and a regular sawdust buyer comes around oc- 
casionally. 


Buys Site and Plans Up-to-Date Yard 


LANSING, MicH., March 14.—Growth in busi- 
ness and a plan for cheaper transportation facil- 
ities have impelled the Rikerd Lumber Co. to 
abandon its old yard and create a new yard two, 
blocks away on the same street, with many new 
improvements and buildings. The company has 
just recently closed a deal for the property, 
which is thirty-two rods long and will average 





will overstrain in han- 
dling timbers and conse- 
quently the piling and 
unpiling of them in 
many yards is a slow 
and costly process. 

Where a sufficient vol- 
ume of timber is 
handled the proper thing 
to do is to install an 
overhead handling sys- 
tem of some sort. But 
with the average retail 
yard handling only a few 
carloads of timbers a 
year such overhead 
equipment is sometimes 
considered rather expen- 
sive. For such yards a 
portable derrick is de- 
sirable and gives excel- 
lent results. The above illustration 

One of the accompany- of S 
ing illustrations shows : 
the portable derrick used by S. J. De Vries & Co. 
in their yard in Chicago. This derrick is a sim- 
ple, light affair, easily moved and easily worked. 
It is operated by a hand crank, but is so easily 
operated that, judging from observation, the 
operator never has oceasion to work very hard. 
At the time the accompanying photograph was 
taken a carload of 6 x 6-16 was being unloaded. 
The men said that they did not necessarily need 
the derrick for unloading timbers of this size, 
but that with the aid of the derrick the work 
could be done more quickly and with greater 
ease, consequently the derrick was used. When 
it is desired to move the derrick about the yard 
a horse is hitched to it and it is hauled about 
over the plank floor which covers all the alleys 
of this company’s yard. 

Another accompanying illustration shows a 
timber alley in the yard of S. J. De Vries & Co. 
which illustrates how this light, portable der- 











The portable derrick of S. J. DeVries & Co. at 
work unloading a car of small timbers 


rick piles timber. The neat and orderly piling is 
noteworthy. At this time the company has on 
hand what is considered a normal stock and is 
having some demand from contractors and a 
slightly greater demand from the stock yards. 
The company has a rip saw and a cut-off saw, 
both of which are found very useful in trimming 
and ripping stock to meet the requirements of 
orders and in saving damaged material. No 
trouble is experienced in disposing of the shav- 





shows how neatly and well the portable derrick 
J. DeVries & Co. will pile timbers 


six rods wide. Tenants have been given sixty 
days to vacate, but preparations for improve- 
ments will start at once. The old yards will be 
turned into business lots. The move will cut 
down the cost of handling lumber, cement and 
other material. The company has asked the 
Pere Marquette Railroad for a siding in the new 
yards. This will cut thru the center of the 
yards, and fireproof storage houses will be 
erected on each side of the tracks. Material 
will be unloaded under canopies. The offices 
will occupy the north end of a building 30 by 
165 feet. The company plans to get into its 
new quarters by Aug. 1 if possible. The Rikerd 
Lumber Co. has oceupied its present yards since 
1889, having leased them from the Stone Lum- 
ber Co. until 1903, when the property was pur- 
chased.. Besides dealing in building materials, 
the company has one of the largest interior fin- 
ish mills in the State. 


A Model of Cleanliness 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 14.—One of the 
show places of this town, in an industrial way, 
is the recently renovated plant of the Park 
City Lumber Co. at the foot of Admiral Street. 
The yards and mills of the company have un- 
dergone a thoro overhauling and are so much im- 
proved that a person who knew the 4-acre tract 
six months ago would not recognize it. 

A. C. Tyler, former president of the Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, and 
who owns a controlling interest in the concern, 
declares that he shifted things around for the 
sake of greater efficiency and to throw out a 
lot of waste material that had been aceumulat- 
ing for yea.s. 

The Park City Lumber Co.’s yard today is a 
model of cleanliness. Thorofares that wind in 
and out among the big piles of lumber have been 
broadened and every corner of the enclosure 
is accessible to the firm’s big trucks. Mr. Tyler 
estimates that at least a half-acre of room has 
been saved by the rearrangement and he con- 
siders the renovated plant as uptodate as if 
he had transferred the site to another place 
and started business at a new stand. 

Mr. Tyler says that since he overhauled his 
plant he has seen hundreds of others that are 
going along with insufficient room, whereas con- 
ditions might be easily remedied by a slight rear- 
rangement. He also estimates that much time 
and labor is saved with things in their present 
shape. 
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A Combined Cost Accounting and 
Perpetual Inventory System for Retailers 


At the recent annual meeting of the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s L. M. BAYNE LUMBER COMPANY Account No. 
Club one of the features was the presentation of a combined cost account- OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
ing and perpetual inventory system by C. T. Bradford. This system is Sheet No_ A. _ 
the one now used by the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., of Ottawa, Ill, of Reson of Stock at Aes 


which company Mr. Bradford is the auditor. This system was described : ; - Q 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Mr. Bradford as follows: Unit of Measure__S Quad __ Article 


‘“For the perpetual inventory form ‘X’ is used. Only one kind of an Cont Per Unit, s10-00 Gn Tr Kind _CBrostyurt Prank 
article, together with its delivered cost, is recorded on each sheet. The Freight Per Usit, $aa=n@-0l oo © 
first sheet for each article is numbered ‘A.’ When a second shipment Toucoa, s_tb-f) * ™ Invoice No._\Ww ~ 238 
of the same article is received the sheet on which it is recorded is num- — a 7 
bered ‘B,’ and so on. The amount of the second shipment is not added 2b serie pil | —_ veteenaiiede OC SOLD =| ON HAND 
to the balance of the first for the reason that it is more than probable : 
that the delivered cost will not be exactly the same. As articles are sold \ SeSe2 
they are charged out on sheet number ‘A,’ until that sheet shows no bal- DoS 0] 106359 
ance on hand, and then they are charged out on sheet number ‘B’ etc., 2980 |403370 
thus taking the new cost price, as the stock at the earlier price is sold 

2500 |} 1Q0870 


out. 
‘*The sheets for each yard are placed in a binder by themselves having 4130] we 
numbered divisions and are indexed as follows: 
Classification 2230] WHO 


2270 | 92190 z 
Fir 2240} 31950 
Hardwoods 234% 0] 37bIO 
Idaho White Pine 
Lineal foot (Except moldings) Form “X,’’ the loose leaf form upon which the perpetual inventory Is kept, 
Lineal foot (Moldings) is shown above. Each article has a separate sheet and each shipment 
Liquid Measure of each article is listed upon a separate sheet, so that the actual cost 
Miscellaneous (Except millwork) of each shipment can be easily ascertained. 
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Miscellaneous (Millwork) 
Northern Pine 

Piece (Except doors and windows) 
Piece (Doors and windows) 
Pound 

Red cedar 

Remnants (Except lumber) 
Remnants (Lumber) 

Roll and square 

Sack 


Square foot 
Southern pine 

‘*By going thru the perpetual inventory 
binder at the end of each month it is easy to 
recapitulate on the form entitled: ‘Analysis of 
Cost of Merchandise Sold’ the amount and cost 
of all goods sold together with the amount and 
cost of all goods returned. The difference be- 
tween the cost of goods checked out and ihe 
goods returned for credit is the ‘Cost vf Mex- 
chandise Sold.’ 

‘On the ‘Yards Operation’ form account No. 
110 records total sales for the month and Ac- 
count No. 111 records the returned sales and 
the difference is the net sales. From this is 
subtracted the ‘Cost of Merchandise Sold’ as 
determined by the recapitulation of the per- 
petual inventory, and the result is the gross 
profit, from which all operating expenses are 
to be deducted to find the net operating profit. 

‘*The operating expenses are divided into 
four divisions; namely, yarding, delivery, office 
and selling, administration. These are ascer- 
tained every month, whether actually paid, ac- 
erued or prepaid, and the month’s proportion 
charged under its proper heading. As explained 
before, the sum of these operating expenses sub- 
tracted from the gross profit gives the net op- 
erating profit. 

‘*As there are always a few nonoperating 
accounts; the ones that represent revenue are 
added to the net operating profit, and from this 
sum the nonoperating expense accounts are 
subtracted, and the difference is the total net 
profit for the month. This profit is transferred 
to the surplus account, which makes the total 
of the liabilities equal the total of the assets. 

‘*TIn addition to recording in dollars and 
cents, cost of merchandise sold, expenses and 
profit, they are also recorded in percentages 
with the net sales representing 100 percent. 
In my opinion this is one of the most important 
features of the system. 
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‘‘In the column just to the left of the ‘Cur- 
rent Month’ column is recorded the same in- 
formation for the ‘Year to Date.’ For example, 
if the ‘Current Month’ records April’s business - 
the ‘Year to Date’ column records the sum of 
January, February, March and April’s business 
both in figures and percentages. This is very 
valuable information for comparing the month 
just closed with the average of the year to date 
or vice versa.’’ 


Carbosota and Wood Conservation 


The public is slowly waking up to the fact 
that true conservation of the forest resources 
of this country calls for not only the utilization 
of all the log but of the preservation of the log 
after it is cut into lumber and put to use. If 
the life of a post, of a board or of a timber can 
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be increased materially by a preservative treat- 
ment the public is coming to know of it and to 
use the preservative. Decay of wood is natural, 
but it is not necessary and the public is com- 
ing to realize it slowly, but surely. Probably 
no company or organization is taking a greater 
part in this work of education than the Barrett 
Co. in its Carbosota advertising. The Carbo- 
sota advertising schedule for 1921 will appear in 
299 issues of 29 magazines and farm papers and 
there will be a total of over 30,400,000 indi- 
vidual appeals. This advertising is all aimed 
directly at ultimate consumers, whether they be 
in the country or in the city, and stresses the 
fact that the place to get Carbosota for pre- 
serving wood is the place at which the sale of 
the wood was originally consummated. While 
this publicity fully covers the country particu- 
lar attention is being paid at this time to the 
rural districts. Actually, this advertising is 
for the benefit of the retail lumberman. The 
Barret Co. does not believe its product is really 
sold until it is put to use by the ultimate con- 
sumer and therefore assists the lumber dealer 
in every way to promote the sale of Carbosota 
liquid ereosote oil. This oil is a high grade 
pure coal tar creosote oil, but because of spe- 
cial refining processes it has the important 
advantage that it may be applied successfully 
by simple, inexpensive nonpressure treatment. 


Be a Friend to Yourself 


Some good, sound advice is contained in a 
recent article appearing in the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Examiner: 

‘Guard against yourself! If you are making 
$40 a week, put away $5 of it, whether you can 
or not. Don’t say it’s impossible. Do it any- 
way. Shut your eyes and make yourself think 
that you don’t own that $5. If you are earn- 
ing $3,000 a year, save $500 of it. 

‘¢Tt sounds trite and worn and preachy, but 
just the same it will save you some day from a 
nasty, bitter dose. It is the first reader, primer, 
elementary lesson in self respect. It will pre- 
vent you from hating yourself, and your friends 
from hating you. 

‘¢The foundation of self respect is thrift. 

‘‘Be a friend to yourself. Else how can you 
expect any one else to be a friend to you? 

‘¢For, as sure as you live, when the time 
comes that the bottom drops out of things and 
you begin to go around from good fellow to 
good fellow, trying to cash in a little of the 
good fellowship that you’ve spent so freely, you 
will obtain nothing more than a large, gone 
feeling in your inwards and will realize that for 
the man with no money in his pocket this is a 
damp and unpleasant vale of tears.’’ 
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Retailer Who Must Draw More Business from the Same Territory 


Should Apply These Farm Parables to Merchandising of Lumber 


A TALE OF THREE HOMESTEADERS 


In browsing thru trade papers and house 
organs I have come across a couple of farm 
stories that will serve as parables for the 
lumber business. The first I found on the 
editorial page of the Country Gentleman. It 
dealt with three pioneers who took up new 
land in a country that had been opened for 
settlement. Each of the three made a differ- 
ent choice, guided in part by his past ex- 
perience and in part by his estimate of the 
land itself. 


Backbone Weakens for Lack of Exercise 


One man with an eye to fertility took up 
level meadow land that proved rich and pro- 
ductive and that allowed its owner to graze 
cattle and to rest lazily in the shade while a 
certain measure of prosperity came to him 
without much thought or effort on his part. 
He was assured of a comfortable living, so he 
became addicted to the lazy habit of sitting 
in the shade, and his children and their chil- 
dren caught the habit 
from him. The family 
was known as well-to- 
do and was respected 
because of its eco- 
nomie security. But 
as time passed it be- 
came evident that too 
great contentment was 
hindering them from 
making the most of 
their opportunities. 
The young folks were 
so content with the 
_ Shade that they felt no 
urge to learn anything 
new in or out of school. 
Watehing the cattle 
grow was good enough 
employment and 
amusement for them. 


Thought and Labor 


The second man set- 
tled in a somewhat 
rougher and _ rockier 
area. Prosperity did 
not come of itself. The 
necessities of making 
a living got him up in 
the morning and in- 
duced him to work. 
But labor itself was 
not enough, so he 
planned and_ experi- 
mented with his crops 
until by adding 
thought to labor he succeeded in making as 
large an income as the man who owned the 
meadow land. But he had no illusions about 
his property. He knew that if he didn’t work 
and think and plan and experiment, his in- 
come would stop. Long before he was an 
old man he was making a very comfortable 
living, and he had trained his children in 
habits of thrift and industry and thought; so 
that the second and third generations grew 
up thoroughly grounded in the idea that these 
things are admirable qualities and produce 
more real satisfaction than mere absence of 
work ever could give them. Some of them 
stayed and worked the land, some went away 
and engaged in other occupations to which 
they applied the energy and the brain power 
they had learned on the rocky acres at home. 


Shiftlessness Lacks Foresight and Drifts 


The third man was a natural hill billy in 
temperament. He went to the hills and the 








The G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIl., believes 
thoroly in advertising. The company has a fine display window and 
makes full use of it and in doing so has the assistance of a sign writer 
of more than ordinary ability, as the above illustration goes to show. 
A sign of this character, of course, is a seasonable one, and it illus- 
trates how a lumber company can reap benefit by following the sea- 
sonal demands of its community 


back woods and took up a thin, rocky farm 
that would produce little no matter how care- 
fully it was farmed. When he built his cabin 
and moved in poverty moved in with him. 
He hunted and fished and raised a few patches 
of grain, but he was always poor and had lit- 
tle reasonable hope of improving his condi- 
tion. His children grew up in the same way; 
shiftless and illiterate and lacking in ambi- 
tion. They made no progress. They simply 
existed, without improvement and with slip- 
ping moral standards. 


A Parable That Is Applicable to Business 


This may be something of a parable of life 
or it may not be; but it can be considered 
roughly as a parable of business. If a man 
gets by without effort he gets fat and desires 
to loat. If his best efforts get him little he 
will become discouraged and largely quit try- 
ing. But if his business requires thought 
and effort and promises rewards commensu- 
rate with the efforts he makes, he is chal- 


Leto 


lenged by his business to make his best efforts 
and to make them count. 


OF A FARMER WHO WENT DEEPER 


The second story is of a northern farmer 
who owned eighty acres of land and found 
he could make a living on it. He belonged to 
the ambitious class and was not content to 
farm in the small way he had been following. 
He felt that he was capable of bigger things 
and he wanted bigger rewards. His first 
thought was that he must have more land, so 
he tried to buy an adjoining farm, but none 
was for sale. Then he decided to sell his farm 
and to buy a larger somewhere else, but he 
could not get a satisfactory price for his 
land. There seemed nothing to do but to 
increase the revenue of the eighty acres. He 
began improving the quality of his dairy herd, 
for he argued that the same amount of feed 
and care given to a good cow would produce 
more butter fat than it would when given to 


a scrub. He increased his acreage of corn 
and built a silo; and to meet the added drain 
on the soil he limed the land and grew clover. 
He bought concentrates to feed to his cows. 
Progress was slow for some years, but greater 
crop yields and more and better cows had 
their inevitable results, and the net income 
from the eighty acres rose to a figure as large 
as he had hoped to make from one hundre 

and sixty acres. ; 


STORY OF A RUSTY RETAILER 


Some years ago we visited a prosperous 
yard in the middle West; a yard whose pros- 
perity rested solidly on agricultural wealth. 
The yard had come thru some pretty hard 
years along with its farmer customers; years 
of grasshoppers and hot winds and drouth. It 
had carried its customers when the carrying 
was hard, and it had stood by them when 
service consisted of extending credits and 
carrying reasonably good stocks. And this 
service, by the way, in those days required 
an amount of ingenuity and courage quite as 
great as the more elaborate service of the 
up-to-the-minute yard of these days. This 
hard work and worry and dependableness 
brought an adequate reward when the farm- 
ers learned how to conquer the climate and 
the soil; for at the time of my visit the com- 
munity’s income from agriculture was sure 
and ample, and the yard shared in this pros- 
perity just as it had shared in the hard times. 


A Chat with the Old Veteran 


It was a hot summer afternoon when I 
walked from the railway station to the lum- 
ber yard; a sleepy day on which the corn was 
growing audibly. The quiet little town 
sprawled and basked like a contented hen in 
a dust bath. A few loafers sat on the stone 
step in front of a cigar store, farm teams 
drowsed in the sun and farm women shopped 
in a leisurely way in the stores along Main 
Street. The lumber yard was almost in the 
center of the village, in the block next to the 
little knot of retail shops. I found it a pleas- 
ant place with three big cottonwood trees 
growing in the parking and casting a grateful 
shade over the office. Seated on a battered 
old chair in the shade out in front I found 
the owner, a fat, elderly man smoking a cob 
pipe. He was a pleasant person who seemed 
glad to see me and who talked readily and 
at length. Business was pretty good, he 
couldn’t complain, people were paying their 
accounts promptly, shipments were coming in 
without much trouble and sales were about as 
usual, A girl answered the telephone, and 
the yard foreman loaded the jags that were 
called for and took the money. We sat in 
the shade and talked for two or three hours, 
and I had a most interesting time; for the old 
gentleman got to telling me about his early, 
trying experiences. But from the time I 
came until I left not the shadow of a problem 
was presented to the old gentleman by the 
yard help for settlement. 


Years Ago He Had Stopped Developing 


At first I was disposed to think that he 
had his business so systematized that he 
didn’t need to give attention to details. Do- 
ing this is, of course, a great help, for it 
leaves the boss free to consider some of the 
steadily growing collection of unsolved diffi- 
culties and possibilities that arise in the lum- 
ber business. It gives him time to make all 
sorts of acquaintances and in other ways to 
cultivate new business. But gradually I came 
to the conclusion that this man’s methods 
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had stopped developing years before, prob- 
ably at the time when it was no longer diffi- 
cult to get stock in as it was needed and when 
farmers did not need so much nor so long 
credit. His early efforts had been expended 
largely along these lines, and to his mind 
they constituted the sum total of retail serv- 
ice. Wealth had come to him in a degree 
greater than he had expected as a young 
man, and he was enjoying it in his own way. 


Eventide of His Life Was Pleasant 


For the old gentleman’s peace of mind and 
ease of body I was glad. He had done valu- 
able and valiant pioneer service for his com- 
munity, and it was fitting and proper that 
the increasing wealth of the community 
should contribute in suitable measure to his 
personal wealth. The matter of measuring 
rewards in this present world is a tough nut 
to crack. We talk of the elderly preacher or 
school master as being rewarded by his ex- 
periences and his consciousness of having 
been of service to his fellows, but we think 
the business man ought to be rewarded by 
wealth. Well, it is a complicated question; 
but in whatever way it may be worked out 
in the ethics of the future we are always 
glad to see an elderly person living in com- 
fort and free from economic anxieties. Had 
nothing else been involved I could have con- 
sidered the yard a complete success and 
worthy of being held up as a model of satis- 
factory business endeavor. 


Community Aspect of Backward Retailing 


But there are other aspects of the question 
aside from the comfort and well being of the 
proprietor of the business. It’s sometimes 
far fetched to hold a backward lumberman 
accountable for the mediocre or poor build- 
ing equipment of his community. Here again 
to measure responsibility is as difficult as to 
measure rewards. There are communities 
where the best and most earnest efforts pro- 
duce comparatively small results; and there 
are other communities where a slow moving 
retailer is forced to put in modern methods 
to keep from getting run over by his up and 
coming customers. But a person is inclined 
to think that a farming community that is 
rich in natural resources but poor in fences 
and building equipment can’t have a very 
progressive dealer. This community didn’t 
have a well-built look, and later conversa- 
tions with two or three shrewd and experi- 
enced lumber salesmen confirmed my first sus- 
picion that all was not as it might have been. 
The public did not blame the dealer. It 
never occurred to the great majority of the 
people in the community that lumber could 
be sold in any different way. They would 
have resented undue selling efforts on the part 
of a dealer as impertinent meddling with 
their business; and methods which arouse 
such a public reaction can not be considered 
efficient. 


His Duty Is to Be a Good Retailer 


But without discussing the technique of 
sound business promotion we all know that a 
live dealer finds ways of injecting his own 
energy and foresight into his community. 
It’s a touch here and a shove there that keeps 
the community boat of prosperity headed so 
that it will travel with the tide of general 
progress. We sometimes make out a bad case 
against a sluggish dealer. We find him guilty 
of poor housing and backward ideas that pre- 
vail on the farms of his customers. We ac- 
cuse him of being indirectly responsible for 
the sluggish social life of the community and 
of driving the bright and energetic young 
folks to larger towns in search of oppor- 
tunities that they rightfully should find at 
home. In fact we lay much of the blame for 
the community’s cussedness upon his shoul- 
ders. Maybe a good share belongs there. 
Certainly he will have a poor alibi unless thru 
a rational and intelligent advancement of 
his business he tried to improve the com- 
munity at the points where he touched it. 
We believe strongly in putting a lot of com- 
munity building energy right into the busi- 
ness which a man conducts. There are com- 





munity enterprises that are worthy and de- 
serving of support which are in no way con- 
nected with his business; but nevertheless a 
lumber dealer can do some of his best com- 
munity work by being as good a lumber dealer 
as he can make himself. 


Public Suffers by Poor Business Methods 


So in considering the case of the dealer 
who has got wealthy and who wants still to 
hold on to his business without spending much 
energy in keeping it up to date, the public 
deserves some thought. In most cases a poor 
or backward lumber yard keeps the trade 
that might go to a good yard. If a poor yard 
is solidly entrenched in a community thru 
long years of doing business there, a pro- 
gressive dealer looking for a location will 
consider carefully before starting a new and 
competing yard. It means a hard fight and 
losses to somebody. He will buy out a yard 
rather than try to kill one out. A community 
will support about so many yards, and if a 
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MORE ABOUT LUMBER PRICES 


Our customers and the public in general should be inter- 
ested in the following letter from our Hannibal office— 


Hannibal, Mo., January 21, 1921 
TO YARD MANAGERS:— 


We are enclosing you a Comparative Statement showing 
you the peak .Retafl prices on some staple items of Y. P. as 
compared with the present prices, which we contend would 
make an ideal Ad to run in your paper for one or two issues as 
we want to inform the Public in genera] that Retail Prices 
have declined considerable since last April Quoting a certain 
per cent decline will not produce the desired information and 
we want to show the consumers of Lumber how much per M. 
feet lumber has declined, and at the same time show them that 
the price of lumber should not retard them from erecting new 
buildings or making repairs, or in other words we want to show 
them that we are in the clear as far as the price of Lumber 
is concerned. 


Retail Pr’ce ‘Retail Pr’ce Reduc'n 

Apr. 13, '20 Jan. 8, ‘21 per 

Per 1000 ft. Per 1000 ft. 1000 ft. 
2x4 to 2x12—10 to 20 ft No.1 


$ 70.00 45.00 25.00 
1x4 B. E. G. Flooring 150.00 100.00 50.00 
1x4 B. Flat Flooring 135.00 70.00 65.00 
1x4 No. 1 Com. Flooring 115.00 60.00 55.00 
}x3 No. 2 Com. Flooring 75.00 35.00 40.00 
5-8x4 B. Ceiling ¢ 95.00 65.00 30.00 
1x6 No. 1 Drop Siding 110.00 60.00 50.00 
1x6 B. Drop Siding 120.00 65.00 55.00 
1x8 B. Finish 150.00 99.00 60.00 
B. Casing & Base 150.00 95.00 55.00 
1x4 to 1x10 No. 1 Bds. & S. L. 85.00 60.00 25.00 
1x12 No. 1 Bas. 100.00 65.00 35.00 
1x4 to 1x10 No. 2 Bds. & S. L. 65.00 40.00 25.00 
1x12 No. 2 Bds. 80.00 40.00 40.00 
1x4 ta 1x12 No. 3 Boards 60.00 35.00 25.00 
3-8 No. I Y. P. Lath 4 inch 20.00 8.50 11.50 
5-2 Clear R. C. Shingles 10.00 7.00 3.00 
6-2 Ex, “A” R. C. Shingles 9.00 6.00 3.00 

Yours truly, 


NORTH MISSOURI LUMBER COMPANY 


Pi sina 


Presenting Squarely Before the Public the Re- 
ductions that Have Taken Place in Lumber 
Prices 











man runs one of them and doesn’t do a good 
job of it the community will suffer to a cer- 
tain extent. 


Doesn’t Trouble Inefficient Dealer 


This is in theory a consideration of some 
weight. But in practice it is doubtful if a 
poor dealer gives it much thought. He 
doesn’t acknowledge that he’s a poor dealer, 
to begin with, and since he has hold of the 
other end of the stick he is likely to figure 
that what is good enough for him is good 
enough for the people in the community who 
need lumber. But there is still another con- 
sideration of some importance; and that is 
the task that lies before the man who will 
continue the yard when the poor dealer is 
ready to let go. 

It’s Different When Retailer Has Sons 

It is rather generally true, we think, that 
an old dealer doesn’t often let himself fall 


behind the march of modern merchandising 
if he has sons who are going to take over the 





business. He has as much interest in their 
welfare as he ever had in his own, and he 
has perhaps more pride and anxiety in their 
doing well than he ever had in his own sue- 
cess. They keep him young. He is anxious 
to turn over to them a going concern with 
which they can at once make good without 
waiting thru as many years as he had to 
wait for his success. If he persists in being 
sluggish and old fashioned and backward in 
methods, the chances are good that his sons 
will become tired of a losing fight and will 
engage in business elsewhere. It isn’t al- 
ways easy for two generations to codperate 
in the management of a business, but multi- 
plied experiences show that it can be done 
with great success. It would be easy to name 
over conspicuous examples of yards carried 
over from generation to generation, with the 
same keenness of merchandising knowledge 
showing in the changed forms which busi- 
ness progress makes necessary and with mu- 
tual esteem and admiration and pride in each 
other shown by father and son. 


Community Has Equity in a Business 


But in any case we believe that people are 
coming to believe that a business is other 
than a personal affair; that the community 
has an equity in it which the nominal owner 
must respect and guard; that the business 
ought to be operated in such a way that it 
can be a going concern without any hitch or 
drastic reorganization after the founder or 
present owner has let go of it. We are very 
little of a revolutionist. We believe that so 
long as a thing can be amended and brought 
up to efficiencv it is better to do this than to 
destroy it and start all over again. 


Fitness for Service Deserves Survival 


In these days when there are so many hard 
nuts to crack in the day-to-day operation of 
a lumber business the average dealer may 
have little time or energy for any such long 
view ahead. But we believe he ought to find 
energy for it. His first duty, of course, is to 
get by in a practical way from day to day, 
else he will have no business for which to plan 
far ahead. But in these days of changing 
conditions, that business will have the best 
chance for survival and profitable service 
that is fitted most closely and accurately to 
public needs. The word ‘‘service’’ has been 
so much abused and so shamefully mishandled 
by shortsighted and selfish men who have 
made it almost a synonym for bamboozling the 
public that we almost dislike to mention it 
lest we be misunderstood. As we use it we 
do not mean giving the public something for 
nothing nor do we mean a paternalism that 
forces down the public throat what the dealer 
thinks is good for it. But we do mean, among 
other things, an intelligent codperation be- 
tween dealer and public, a specialized and 
technical knowledge placed at the service of 
the public, a rational campaign of education 
designed to make the customers better able to 
know their own wants and a sales service so 
worked out that customers can get what they 
want at a reasonable charge. We don’t offer 
this as a earefully thought out definition. 
Probably we’ll change it from time to time; 
but it will indicate in a rough way what we 
mean. 

AN URGE TO APPLY THE PARABLES 

So we go back again to the yarns with 
which this article got its start. An easy berth 
makes a fat head; but the fat head is likely 
to persist longer than the berth remains easy. 
But continuing necessity sharpens wits, and 
if the necessity is not too overwhelming it 
makes for sound foundations of success and 
service. One of the necessities that will con- 
front a large number of dealers this season 
is the production of more business with only 
the same amount of territory to draw upon. 
While the story does not indicate the ways 
in which they can solve their problem we 
commend to such people the yarn of the 
farmer who made eighty acres produce what 
he had hoped to get from one hundred and 
sixty. It is easy to give this advice, and no 
one knows better than we that acting on the 
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advice is hard; but it’s up to us. Business 
is steadily developing; and while it may not 
be fair to say that it is getting more diffi- 
cult, when we can see that larger and larger 
numbers of men are succeeding in business, 
still we can say that it is becoming more ex- 
acting. We are called upon to do things 
which the men of a few generations ago would 
not have considered possible. We have more 
tools than they had, and it is the part of 
wisdom to use our tools rather than theirs. 
If we can manage to muster as much courage 
and enterprise as they displayed we may be 
able to sell $2 worth of building material where 
only $1 worth was sold by the old time dealer. 


~~ 


PUSHING BUILDING AND LOAN 


Kansas City, Mo., March 15.—At the latest 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association it was decided to establish 
a building and loan department, and in carry- 
ing this decision into effect the new board of 
directors elected Frank A. Chase manager of 
the department. Mr. Chase’s duties will be 
to go to the communities of members of the as- 
sociation at their request and organize local 
building and loan associations. 

For this service the association charges only 
enough to reimburse it for the actual cost in 


salary and expenses incurred. The association 
urges that its members make the forming of a 
local building and loan association a community 
matter and have the 
services of Mr. Chase 
asked for by a commit- 
tee rather than by the 

lumberman personally, 
Of course where there 
are several yards the ex- 





F. A. CHASE, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
Manager Building & Loan 
Association Department 





pense distributed among 
them would lighten the 
burden on each if the 
lumbermen fathered ‘the 
movement by them- 
selves. 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern association, says that much of Mr. 
Chase’s time already has been spoken for and 


communities that desire his aid should put in 
their. requests as soon as possible. The asso- 
ciation recommends that he be taken on for at 
least a week, but that his time be wholly used 
in the actual work of organization, not in 
‘¢talk.’?? The lumberman should arouse inter- 
est in the forming of such organizations and in 
advance of Mr. Chase’s coming should call the 
enterprising business men together to discuss 
the matter; merely stating that in case it is 
decided to organize the member’s association 
is prepared to send an organizer on the terms 
already stated. 

For the preliminary educational publicity the 
association supplies in quantities and at a nomi- 
nal price a leaflet dealing with the principles 
and advantages of the building and loan asso- 
ciation for distribution by mail and otherwise. 
This preliminary publicity when supplemented 
with the information that Mr. Chase himself 
will give before a public meeting called after 
his arrival places the proposal to organize in 
shape to be put over by him. The Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association wants concrete re- 
sults as evidenced in organizations formed and 
in practical operation; and its aim is to have 
the work so far advanced before Mr. Chase 
appears on the scene that he can put the organ- 
— onto its feet during his stay of one 
week, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 127 


In house plan No. 127 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN presents a fairly good sized single story 
house which is attractive in appearance and 
which should be economical to build. This is of 
a type that finds much favor in the South, and 
it was primarily designed for that region of 
the country. In the original house no base- 
ment plan was provided and so in designing the 
floor plan presented here, no provision is made 
for a basement, tho one can very easily be 
added. A special feature of this design, and 
one which makes it particularly applicable to 
those sections having a mild climate, is that 
two fireplaces are provided, one for the living 
room and one for the front bedroom. These 
fireplaces will prove attractive indeed to those 
who know the joy of sitting before a crackling 
wood fire and basking in its warmth upon a day 
when there is just a tang of sharpness in the 
air. 

Another feature of this house which is par- 
ticularly desirable is that both bedrooms are 
cut off entirely from the living and dining room. 
An objection not infrequently raised to a single 
story house is that the bedrooms have little 
privacy, but that objection certainly does not 
hold in connection with this design. The front 
bedroom and the living room are absolutely 
separated, nor can guests be disturbed by any 
activity in the rear bedroom. 

The sun porch at the rear of the house is 
really a combination sun porch and sleeping 
porch and will prove a source of delight to the 
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owner in whatever section of the country the 
house is built. Particular attention is directed 
to the fact that every room has at least two 
windows in it and that therefore air can be 
made to circulate easily and freely. 


Incidentally, this design is one particularly 
adaptable for a long, narrow lot. If desired 
the house can be built close to the sidewalk line, 
as may be seen by looking at the elevation 
accompanying this article. Small shrubs, 














Elevation Showing Front*and Side of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN House Plan No. 127 
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Bureau, Chicago 


flower boxes filled with blooming plants, and a 
green lawn are all the setting that this house 
needs, 

The floor plan and bill of material for House 
Plan No. 127 were especially designed for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the Lumber Dealers’ 
Service Bureau, Chicago. This bureau, organ- 
ized by retail lumbermen, makes a specialty of 
preparing plans which will suit the stock the 
average retailer carries. The bill of material 
is full and complete and one which may easily 
be adapted to the stock carried by the average 
retail lumberman. A complete bill of material 
and blueprints of a floor plan, a side elevation 
and a front elevation will be supplied for $2. 


Water does not drain out of lumber to an 
appreciable degree by standing the boards on 
ends. Capillary attraction, which holds the 
water within the cells and pores, is stronger 
than the power of gravitation, and tho the lum- 
ber is on end it will dry out at about the same 
rate as when lying flat, provided it receives the 
same amount of moving air. 
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Saving the Birds Is Practical Form of Economy 


Farmers and fruit raisers are more directly 
concerned than are other citizens in measures 
calculated to protect their crops from the rav- 
ages of insects. To them life is a continuous 
conflict with numerous agencies of destruction, 
and in the case of fruit raising especially noth- 
ing but the utmost vigilance will save some 
crops from utter loss. Delay of a few days in 
spraying for the codlin moth may mean a re- 
duction of ten or twenty percent in the amount 
or value of an apple crop. Weather that espe- 
cially favors the multiplication of a certain 
class of insects means increased labor and ex- 
pense in spraying in addition to greater watch- 
fulness on the part of the grower. Farmers also 
have their troubles with wire worms, army 
worms, chinch bugs, grasshoppers, boll weevils, 
and other destructive insects. 

The public at large can not remain an in- 
different onlooker to this struggle that is con- 
stantly going on, upon the success of which its 
livelihood depends. All of the cost of the ad- 
ditional labor and loss due to the ravages of 
insects on the farms, in the orchards and in the 
gardens is passed on to the consumer; the finan- 
cial interest of the latter is, therefore, almost 
as direct as is that of the person actually en- 
gaged in the production of foods. But the rav- 
ages of insects are not by any means confined 
to the food plants. The boll weevil is a sort 
of Damocles’ sword constantly hanging over 
the head of the cotton raiser; and the annual 
loss to forestry and timber interests due to in- 
sects has been estimated by competent authori- 
ties at $100,000,000. 

Consumers of lumber, cotton, fruit and farm 
products can not of course engage in the actual 
spraying and other work of protecting the vari- 
ous kinds of vegetation from the attacks of 
insects; but there is a kind of help they can 
give that is extremely valuable as a supplement 
to the preventive measures of the farmers, fruit 
raisers and foresters. They can help to protect 
the birds. 

It has been said that ‘‘without the services 
rendered by birds, the ravages of the animals 
they prey upon would render the earth unin- 
habitable.’’ Whether this is an overstatement 
of the case or not, the fact can not be denied 
now in the face of evidence carefully assembled 
that birds are efficient helpers to man in his 
war upon his insect, animal and plant enemies. 
They are the scouts of the sky, the airplanes 
from which there is small chance of escape for 
their prey. 

Farmers were naturally among the first to 
discover the economic value of birds; and as a 
consequence they immediately came into conflict 
with hunters and others who saw, in the game 
birds especially, only a source of sport. 
Thoughtless children also, formerly more than 
in recent years, have been enemies and destroy- 
ers of birds. The family cat, perhaps more 
correctly, the stray cat has been one of the 
worst enemies of birds. 

The losses due to insects are largely esti- 
mated; there is no way to determine precisely 
what those losses are. The cost of preventive 
measures, spraying and the like can be pretty 
accurately determined; but despite all the pro- 
tection that can be thrown about the food 
plants of farm and orchard, insects and rodents 
still inflict damfge aggregating millions of dol- 
lars annually. However, careful investigators 
have collected data that show what birds con- 
tribute toward saving the food crops of man. 

A bird that is familiar in name at least to 
everybody, but which owing to its being con- 
sidered a game bird has almost disappeared 
from its former haunts in the agricultural sec- 
tions of the United States, is the ‘‘bob-white’’ 
or quail. This bird, one might almost say, is 
domesticated; for it nests in cultivated fields 
and may be seen by the farmer while he is at 





work thruout the year. The quail of course will 
eat the cereals, but an examination of the stom- 
ach of a single quail has shown its contents to 
include 5,000 seeds of pigeon grass. It is said 
that in Illinois the greatest difficulty has been 
experienced in securing protection to the mourn- 
ing dove; and yet a single dove has been known 
to eat 7,500 seeds of wood sorrel. It has been 
estimated that tree sparrows alone in a single 
year in Iowa destroy 875 tons of weed seeds. 
Five hundred mosquitoes were found in the 
stomach of a nighthawk; and swallows are 
known to consume large numbers of this pest. 
The stomach of a cedar waxwing contained 100 
eanker worms. A nighthawk ate sixty grass- 
hoppers, a flicker consumed 1,000 chinch bugs 
and a scarlet tanager was seen to eat 630 gypsy 
moth caterpillars in eighteen minutes, or at 
the rate of 2,100 per hour. A Maryland yellow 
throat ate 3,500 plant lice in forty minutes, or 
at the rate of 5,270 an hour. 

Public sentiment generally now is opposed to 
bird destruction. Laws in the States and a 
treaty between the United States and Canada go 
far toward protecting these faithful servants 
of man. What is needed now is to make possi- 
ble an increase in their numbers. For ages 
birds have been destroyed by man; it is now 
time for him, with his greater intelligence, to 
correct his error to the best of his ability and 
undertake to restore nature’s balance by ena- 
bling the insect rodent and weed eating birds to 
multiply not only without his molestation but 
with his aid and under his protection. 

It is recognition of this duty that has led 
to the encouragement of bird house construc- 
tion. Schools, clubs and commercial organiza- 
tions have encouraged children to love, protect 
and make friends of the birds by building them 
homes and providing them with food in times of 
scarcity. The building of a bird house not only 
gives training in the use of tools but if it is to 
perform its proper function some knowledge of 
the size and habits of the bird that is to oc- 
cupy it is requisite in the builder; so that bird 
house building is closely related to bird study, 
and it is easy to carry that study as well as the 
building idea farther. 

This week in Chicago the school childrea of 
Cook County have had on exhibit hundreds of 
very attractive bird houses built ‘‘for the birds 
of the Forest Preserve.’’ This exhibit, which 
is held under the direction of the conservation 
committee, second district Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, is an annual affair, and it 
includes posters also made by the children. 
These posters appeal for bird protection, and 
their wording runs the gamut from the mere 
economy to love of the beautiful. Many of 
the posters are illustrated, and crude tho the 
illustrations are in some instances, they with 
the bird houses speak volumes for bird protec- 
tion and the significance of nature study as a 
braneh of modern education. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has many times 
called attention to the opportunities open to 
. the lumberman for encouraging movements of 
this kind in his community. A few lumbermen 
have conducted contests in bird house building; 
a few have furnished the building material to 
schools for such contests; others have supplied 
also the plans for bird houses. The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has pub- 
lished a very valuable book abeut birds and bird 
houses, and in the past has given it away at the 
Chicago exhibit. 

There is enough of sentiment, mixed with 
economy, in the bird house project to make it 
@ success in any community. All that is needed 
is a little lumber, a few nails and the enthusiasm 
of a teacher or director; there will be no lack 
of enthusiasm among the children. Nowadays 


lumbermen should not overlook an opportunity 
to encourage building of any kind. 


A FORWARD LOOKING POLICY 


Oakdale, La., is today a city of 5,000, with 
five sawmills cutting 650,000 feet daily and with 
payrolls of $60,000 weekly. But it is something 
more than a sawmill town, as ordinarily defined 
and understood. As a leader in the affairs of 
the city said lately: 


To the men who direct the lumber or sawmill 
industry of Oakdale: One purpose formed at the 
outset, has controlled their policy wherever and 
whenever possible, and that was and is to provide 
steady employment with fair wages and salaries 
and under physical conditions that could not be 
justly complained of. They realized, and still 
realize, that the form of discontent known as 
“bolshevism’’ has no more fertile breeding ground 
than a country where men and women work with 
no definite assurance as to how long their employ- 
ment will continue, how steady will be their 
compensation for the work or how sanitary, health- 
ful and comfortable will be their physical sur- 
roundings. 

These three problems these men here in the 
lumber business set themselves to solve, and they 
have solved them so as to encourage each employee 
to feel that at Oakdale he would be given a chance 
not only to earn a livelihood but also an oppor- 
tunity to be a man, to have the ordinary comforts 
of home life and thus find in his life here at 
Oakdale an incentive to remain here; get a stake 
in the life of the community and extract something 
— than a mere precarious existence out of his 

e. 

These men who have made Oakdale know also 
that every foot of lumber cut in the mills here 
exhausts in a measure the resources of the lumber 
industry, and that altho the time is yet far distant 
when these mills will close or even reduce their 
capacity yet the day will come inevitably when 
Oakdale will need to rely upon other resources 
than lumber. We do not want and will not permit 
Oakdale to be known as a one-product town, altho 
for the present we are pleased with the reputation 
gained by its name in the timber or lumber world. 
We are going to see to it the policy of development 
is continued in some other form in case timber 
supply is exhausted. 

Already far-seeing leaders here are planning to 
utilize every acre of cut-over or cleared land for 
miles around Oakdale for agricultural purposes. 


As a consequence of this policy on the part of 
the management of the mills the employees are 
well paid and are well housed, either owning 
their homes or renting at nominal charge well 
built houses equipped with electric light, run- 
ning water etc. Speaking further the authority 
already quoted said: ‘‘This community was 
not settled and this town was not built with 
the purpose of denuding the forests, giving per- 
sons temporary employment, encouraging them 
to settle here and then when the lumber bottle 
was drained, so to speak, have them cast off to 
seek settlement and livelihood elsewhere. We 
shall see to it that Oakdale is no such town 


as that.’’ 
= * * 


THE COMMERCIAL Club of Shields, N. D., oe- 
easionally has what it terms a ‘‘ public market 
day’’ to which farmers having livestock, ma- 
chinery, seed, chickens and other articles to sell, 
but in too small quantities to have a private sale, 
ean bring them and have them sold by a com- 
munity auctioneer. The commercial club fur- 
nishes the auctioneer free of charge, the terms 
of the sale are made to suit the seller and the 
latter is allowed one bid. On the market day 
the various merchants offer special inducements 
and utilize the large poster announcing the 
sale as a medium for making their offerings 


known. 
* * * 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce at Canton, Ohio, 
recently made a survey of products manufac- 
tured in that city. Producers are asked to fur- 
nish a list of materials used in the manufacture 
of their products with the idea of securing for 
Canton plants that would manufacture such 
articles. The chamber also secures confidential 
information as to the capital invested, value of 
the output and the amount of the payroll of 
many business concerns. This information aids 
the new industries in compiling data for securing 
new plants. 
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Encouraging Developments in the Building Field 
That Point to Widespread Resumption of Activity 


BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES CUT 


OmaAuHA, NeEB., March 14.—Prices of building 
materials have again been reduced in an effort 
to stimulate building. E. M. Sunderland, of 
Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, announced Satur- 
day night the following reductions: Sand and 
crushed stone, 15 cents a ton; flue lining, 13 x 
13, 27 cents; plaster, 14 cents a hundred; lime, 
55 cents for 200 pounds; fire brick, $7 a thou- 
sand. 

‘‘In selling building material at the above 
prices,’’ said Mr. Sunderland, ‘‘we are com- 
pletely eliminating our profits. We have been 
able to get a small reduction from the producer, 
and a slight decrease in transportation. We 
trust that this move will meet with a heavy 
response from every concern interested in pro- 
moting the building of homes.’’ 

Considerable building is already going on in 
Omaha, having started within the last six weeks 
or two months. Architects are beginning to 
have many inquiries. 


RETAILERS DOING CAPACITY BUSINESS 


Dauuas, Tex., March 14.—After carefully 
canvassing the situation the retailers in this 
city decided that there is every reason why 
building should go ahead at this time, and con- 
sequently they are out actively soliciting busi- 
ness. Excellent progress is being made and 
one of the leading retailers of the city said 
today, ‘‘we are pleased to advise that the build- 
ing business in Dallas has picked up quite a 
good deal and all the lumber companies here are 
doing a capacity business.’’ 


CALLS CONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE 


OrTawa, OntT., March 12.—Hon. Gideon Rob- 
ertson, minister of labor, has called a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and work- 
men engaged in the building and construction 
trades, to be held in Ottawa on May 3 and to 
be conducted along the same lines as was the 
national conference which took place in Sep- 
tember, 1919. Thirty representatives from each 
side will be invited, the selection to be by nom- 
ination by the different parties. The minister 
of labor feels that the stimulation of the build- 
ing and construction industry is a matter of 
general public concern. - 








STATISTICS SHOW BUILDING GAIN 


Building permits issued during February, 
1921, in 196 cities reporting to the American 
Contractor, show a gain of 69 percent over those 
of January. Compared with February, 1920, 
the permits also show a considerable numerical 
increase, tho there is a falling off in the total 
valuation. The figures are as follows: Feoru- 
ary, 1921, 27,261 permits, with valuation of 
$96,493,229; January, 1921, 21,722 permits, 
with valuation of $62,150,461; February, 1920, 
22,140 permits, with total valuation of $113,- 
649,318. 

According to statistics compiled by the F. 
W. Dodge Co., building activity has prevailed 
at a greater rate during the first two months of 
1921 than during the corresponding period of 
1919. A statement issued by the Dodge com- 
pany under date of March 13 says: 


Total contracts awarded from Jan. 1 to March 1, 
1921, in the twenty-five northeastern States of the 
country amounted to $212,437,000, compared with 
$152,784,000 for the first two months of 1919. 

The total contracts awarded in February, 1921, 
was slightly less than in the preceding month, but 
in view of the fact that February was shorter than 
January by three business days, the same rate of 
activity has been maintained during the two 
months. January contracts amounted to $111,648,- 
000; February contracts, $100,789,000 

Among the contracts awarded in February, resi- 
dential building took the lead, representing 36 
percent of the total, or $36,294,000. Public works 
and utilities amounted to $18,609,000, or 18 per- 
cent of the total; business building, $17,070,000, or 
17 percent of the total; and industrial buildings, 
$9,037,000, or 9 percent of the total. 

Contemplated new work was reported in Febru- 
ary to the amount of $561,342,000. It should be 
explained that this includes $200,000,000 for the 
proposed bridge over the Hudson River, a project 


which will doubtless take a long time to mature. 
Nevertheless, even if this large project be omitted, 
the remainder of the contemplated work has been 
exceeded in only one month since last June, 


BUILDING COST REPORT 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 12.—Yesterday the 
building costs committee appointed about six 
weeks ago by the Spokane Realty Board sub- 
mitted its report. This committee comprised 
five members of the realty board, assisted by a 
quantity engineer and an architect. 

The report shows a decline from last year of 
11% percent in the cost of construction of a 
bungalow selected as typical. The bungalow is 
small, and lot, sewer, water and light connec- 
tion, sidewalks, grading, architect’s fees, con- 
tractor’s profit, and other items have been 
omitted because of their variance under differ- 
ent conditions so that the cost of construction 
would actually run at least 15 to 25 percent 
more. The cost is that estimated for a build- 
ing contractor or one capable of doing his own 
contracting. 

The most noteworthy feature is that rough 
lumber flooring, shingles and dimension stuff 
bear the greatest part of the decline, with a 
decrease of 28 to 30 percent from last year’s 
costs. Labor has not declined, nor have brick. 
It is only fair to say that labor is today in many 
instances working for 25 percent less than the 
official wage scales. With the start of actual 
building to any extent this condition would not 
continue. 

The first union action looking to a reduction 
of scale was taken yesterday by the hod car- 
riers, who voted to reduce their scale from $7 
to $6, and the building laborers from $6 to $5. 
The scale at present for carpenters is $8; brick- 
layers, $10; painters, $8; plasterers, $9; struc- 
tural iron workers, $9; masons, $9, all for an 8- 
hour day. Day laborers are now getting $4, 
instead of the $5 recently paid. There are 
rumors that within the next few days or weeks, 
the unions will announce a dollar a day reduc- 
tion, but these can not be confirmed. 

Commenting on the committee’s report, Presi- 
dent F. 8. Barrett, of the Spokane Realty board, 
said: ‘‘These figures indicate that there has 
not been a sufficient reduction in building costs 
to warrant building. There will -be no consid- 
erable building movement until building ma- 
terial men and labor realize that building costs 
must take: their place with other commodities 
on a deflated basis. Lumber is the only com- 
modity which shows a decline which justifies 
present building.’’ 

The report follows in part: 

We confined our efforts largely to securing data 
covering the cost of building a 5-room bungalow 
but we made our search for information broad 
enough to determine that approximately the same 
difference in cost applies to the constructing of 
other buildings. While the information for this 
particular house is correct, the cost can easily be 
increased from $500 to $1,000 by a change in 
style of plumbing, electric fixtures and heating 
plant, and the cost can be decreased by eliminating 
some of the built-ins, hardwood floors, heating 
plant, large basement etc. 

We find the cost of building a modern type 
bungalow of five rooms on one floor, with break- 
fast nook, cabinet kitchen, built-in buffet and 
bookcases, fire place, oak floors in living room, 
dining room and two bedrooms; fir floors in bath- 
room, kitchen and two clothes closets, five piece 
plumbing and laundry trays, lighting fixtures, 
warm air furnace, full cemented basement, 26 x 35 
feet (excavation in gravel) fuel partitioned off, 
two outside porches, is approximately $4,800, ex- 
élusive of cost of the lot, garage, driveway, sewer, 
water and gas mains and electric current connec- 
tions, as the cost of these connections varies ac- 
cording to the distance and formation thru which 
pipe lines are laid. In arriving at our conclusion. 
we have taken into consideration and priced 
separately 142 different items included in the con- 
struction of a house. 

This cost does not include contractor’s per- 
centage, architect’s fee, industrial insurance, rent 
of tools and equipment, nor contractor’s overhead 
expense, but shows the net cost to a builder. Labor 
costs have been figured at the same rate as last 
year. There is good reason, however, to believe 
that there has been an increase in the efficiency 
of labor since a year ago, which, if it could be 


figured, would cause some variation in the per- 
centage of decrease. 


LUMBERMEN BACK HOME SHOW 

Sr. Louis., Mo., March 15.—Adolphus Boeck- 
eler, vice president Boeckeler Lumber Co., 
president St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
and president Building Industries Association, 
has been made president of the Own Your Own 
Home Exposition, which will be held in the 
Coliseum April 25 to May 1. On the board of 
directors are A. J. Siegel, president of the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co. and John A. Reheis, 
president St. Louis Lumber Co. The other 
directors represent various other building ma- 
terial interests of St. Louis. 

Under the plan of arranging the exhibits the 
main floor of the Coliseum will be divided into 
eleven zones, each being allotted a branch of 
the building material industry. 





TO STAGE HOME EXPOSITION 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 14.—The Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, supported by local 
lumbermen, other building material dealers and 
real estate organizations, will stage an Own 
Your Home exhibition in the auditorium of 
the Chamber of Commerce Building from 
March 26 to April 2. 

There will be shown maps of lots and pic- 
tures of houses for sale, together with the cost 
of same, terms of sale, interest on deferred 
payments, and statement of the amount and 
terms of financial assistance which may be af- 
forded the homeseeker. Plans for houses of 
all sizes and classes will be exhibited by local 
architects. 





MAY REPEAL TAX EXEMPTION LAW 

TRENTON, N. J., March 14.—The assembly 
has passed the bill repealing the law which 
granted the 5-year tax exemption on dwellings 
erected between Oct. 1, 1920, and Oct. 1, 1922. 
The bill now goes to the senate. Tax exemp- 
tion in New Jersey is not popular and numerous 
protests have been made against it. 





BUILDING IS ON INCREASE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 14.—For the first 
two months of this year twenty-nine more 
houses have been contracted for than during 
the same period last year. Housing shows the 
greatest gain in the total building work. For 
the first two months of this year 1,400 buildings 
have been planned against 900 for the same 
months in 1920. 

A change in headquarters is announced by 
John W. Enoch, well known member of the 
wholesale division of the lumber industry here. 
Mr. Enoch, who has for a long time been located 
at the Hippodrome Building, will operate from 
10102 Pierpont Avenue, beginning April 1. 





ACTIVE BUILDING SEASON PROMISED 


WINNIPEG, MAn., March 14.—Reductions in 
the cost of building materials from 5 to 75 
percent and a cut in wages of 17 percent, effee- 
tive on April 1, will result in a general resump- 
tion of construction work on a fairly large scale 
in western Canada with the opening of spring. 

Shingles show the greatest drop in price— 
from 50 to 75 percent. The cost of glass has also 
come down considerably, the decrease being from 
30 to 50 percent. Other commodities that have 
come down in cost are: Lumber, 25 percent; 
hollow tile, 15 to 20 percent; nails, 10 percent; 
plumbing supplies, 5 to 10 percent; paints and 
oils, 20 percent; sash, doors and millwork, 20 
to 25 percent; hardwood flooring, 20 to 25 per- 
cent; metal trade supplies, 10 percent. 

Construction contracts awarded during the 
first two months of 1921 totaled $5,547,300 for 
western Canada, against $3,900,000 in 1920. 

In all Canada contemplated work on building 
and engineering projects amount to $400,000,- 
000, while new contracts for new construction in 
the Dominion during February total $17,641,- 
000. 

According to the building inspector of Ed- 
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monton, Alta., there is to be a big year’s work 
in home building during the coming season in 
Alberta. Nor will the active season be confined 
to the building of homes, as erection of 
large structures requiring heavy expenditures 
is assured. In Alberta there appears to be 
a tendency to erect small sized dwellings under 
the favorable conditions prevailing. In the 
majority of building permits taken out at Ed- 
monton within the last few weeks the plans 
provided for dwellings modern, but not highly 
costly. 





ASKS UNIONS TO ACCEPT CUT 


Jamaica, L. I., March 14.—In the hope of 
reviving home building and providing employ- 
ment for hundreds of idle mechanies, a plea to 
Long Island labor unions to accept a cut of at 
least $1 in the wage scale was sent out last 
week by the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Long Island. 





TEXAS TOWN HAS BUILDING BOOM 


Port ARTHUR, TEX., March 15.—Port Arthur 
is experiencing a building boom at the present 
time, 156 residences being under course of con- 
struction or completed within the last few days. 
These structures range in price from $1200 to 
$10,000. There seems to be no limit to the 
demand for homes and they are disposed of as 
fast as completed. 

This activity has resulted in the formation of 
a uew building concern which will specialize in 
home building along the lines of building and 
loan associations. It is the purpose of the or- 
ganizers ‘to incorporate the company for $200,- 
060. Officers of the new company are L. W. 
Hannemann, president; B. Latana, vice presi- 
dent, and J. L. Latimer, secretary-treasurer. 





Good Times When Men Work 
[New York Herald| 


Having cut their prices without starting a 
building boom, lumber associations and dealers 
are right when they declare that brick and other 
materials must also come down before con- 
struction can begin again. Glass must come 
down, electrical equipment must come down, 
plumbers’ supplies must come down, painters’ 
supplies must come down, all steel products 
must come down. But also the biggest cost fac- 
tor of all, labor, must come down. 

Even cuts in all those materials and supplies 
will not restore building on either a normally 
or a mildly active basis unless the labor cost of 
putting those materials and supplies into a 
building comes down. By far the greater cost 
of constructing the ordinary house has now 
come to be the wage bills. The house that all 
told cost $10,000 to build a few years ago had 
about $5,000 of direct labor charges in it. That 
same house in the last year or so has cost $25,- 
000 to build and the direct labor charges on it 
have been about $15,000. In other words, the 
labor cost alone of such a house is now $5,000 
more than the labor and all other costs of the 
house put together were before the war. 


If right today all the costs of materials and 
supplies of such a house went clear back to the old 
normal costs—$5,000—still the total bill would 
be: Materials, $5,000; wages, $15,000; total, 
$20,000—for a $10,000 house! Go further with 
this comparison between then and now: If to- 
day brick and stone and mortar and plaster did 
not cost a red cent, if lumber and paint and 
fixtures did not cost a red cent, if every single 
substance in that house, from foundation to 











roof shingles and from girders to 10-penny nails, 
did not e@8t a red cent, still the cost of that 
house today would be $5,000 more than the total 
costs of the old days—solely because of the pres- 
ent labor charges. 

If anybody is stupefied that some of the 
labor costs in the ordinary building are rough- 
ly four times, and many of them three times, 
what they were only a few years ago, when the 
workers in the building trades are not getting 
four times the daily or weekly wage they were 
getting then, the explanation is simple enough. 
It doesn’t cost the builder four times as much 
to lay the bricks as before because the brick- 
layer gets four times as much pay as before. 
He doesn’t. It costs four times as much be- 
cause, while the bricklayer gets about twice the 
wage he got for his day or week of work be- 
fore, now he lays only half as many bricks as 
he laid before. As with the labor cost of the 
masonry, so it is with the labor cost of the car- 
penter, the painter, and the rest of the workers, 
It isn’t wholly the wage scale that does the dam- 
age; it is the little work the men do for their 
high scale. That’s where the building business 
is frozen in its tracks. 

It is of no use for us to fool ourselves about 
what is the matter with American industry; we 
are not going to get anywhere on that blind- 
fold basis. It is that the workers are not now 
praying to get back. Until bricklayers will lay 
bricks again and carpenters will drive nails 
again at a reasonable speed for their wage, the 
building industry is not going to come back; 
it can’t. Until all workers will do a square 
day’s work for a square day’s pay, general in- 
dustry is not going to come back; it can’t. 

Good times will come again just as soon as 
men will work again, and not one minute be- 
fore. 





RETAILERS PUSH SELLING PLANS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 14.—Retail lumber 
dealers in Wisconsin are putting their foot on 
the throttle #or a spurt up the road to good 
and plentifu® business. 

Earlier than in any year for at least six years, 
according to advertising managers of news- 
papers thruout the State, largely because of 
the forward season, striking advertisements are 
appearing in every nook and corner of Wiscon- 
sin. 

In the meantime several housing corporations 
are being set in motion. The news colums of 
papers are filled with announcements of lower- 
ing laboring costs. Building permits are run- 
ning strong and in another month promise to 
distance last year’s, according to the city in- 
spector of building of Milwaukee. 

During the early part of this week, the rent 
bureau which was enforcing rents which in some 
cases could not possibly pay out to the land- 
lord on replacement basis, was dropped as a 
separate institution and turned back into the 
fold of the State railway commission, under 
new management. As illustrated in the gas rate 
case, the Wisconsin commissioin as a body is fig- 
uring on a wider basis in arriving at conclu- 
sions than to accept one side of any case. At any 
rate, there is much more enthusiasm and inter- 
est on the part of men and firms who make it 
a business to build homes to go ahead with pro- 
jects from now on. 

The city health department is about to en- 
force a law regulating rooming houses and pro- 
poses to stop over-filling of houses and apart- 
ments, making the need for more building much 
more imperative. 

A high official of a Milwaukee fire insurance 
company, just returned from a trip to Texas, 
stated that building interest is picking up all 
along the line—not in industrial lines, but only 
in houses and apartments. In an interview for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he said: 

There is a notable attitude, especially in the 
Southwest, and in Wisconsin and Minnesota, for 
a more liberal attitude on the part of bankers and 
creditors, whatever, the reason. In other words, 
one of the greatest influences today toward stimu- 
— return of confidence, building, merchandising 
ete, is the fact that the debtor who is right will 
get accommodations. . Fewer failures are the re- 


sult of more adjustments out of court. Merchants 
who can not pay, are paying as much as they can, 


and get time on the balance. Everybody gets the 
opportunity to make good. 

The ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign of lumber re- 
tailers at Green Bay is creating interest at many 
points in the State. This is being participated 
in by the East River Planing Mill Co., East 
River Lumber & Fuel Co., F. Hurlbut Co., Diek- 
man Manufacturing Co.; H. A. Barkhausen, 
Flatley Bros. Co., and the Green Bay Planing 
Mill Co. Several pieces of full-page copy have 
been used in local newspapers. 

A feature of the copy, illustrated with at- 
tractive houses of the smaller and modest type, 
was the use of the line ‘‘ Build Now, and Build 
Well.’’ Among the phrases selected for their 
suggestive value in similar campaigns are: 

‘*People want homes; they are clamoring 
for homes; why don’t you who live in rented 
houses build now at low figures?*’ 

‘Rents are higher today than ever before 
in the history of Green Bay. If you are a 
renter you want to escape this abnormal condi- 
tion. If on the other hand you are a landlord, 
why not take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties??? 

**In. every case the answer is ‘Build.’ ’’ 
‘<Build your own Home.’’ 

‘¢Lumber, brick and cement prices are right 
and building is now possible upon an economic 
basis.’’ 

Service talks are also included, usually con- 
cluded with the words: ‘‘We will be pleased 
to serve you.’’ 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
thru its retail department, is featuring a cam- 
paign of service along the lines of ‘‘ knowing 
lumber, because it is our business.’’ It points 
out that the salesmen of the company are 
trained men and can give ‘‘real lumber infor- 
mation.’’ Study of requirements, counsel as 
to the right lumber for any specific purpose, 
and exact quantity and grade are service offer- 
ings. 

The Wilbur Lumber Co.’s campaign hits an- 
other selling angle. A recent piece of copy 
illustrates the idea: ‘‘ Figure it out. If you 
were not paying garage rent, your saving would 
be from $5 a month up. With a garage at your 
door you would make a further saving by mak- 
ing minor repairs and adjustments yourself, to 


say nothing of the convenience. At $5 rent, 
that is more than 34 percent on an investment 
of $175. Ten dollars a month would represent 
almost 70 percent.’’ A garage building of high 
grade lumber, with doors and windows hung, 
was offered at $175. 

The Nuzum News, of the Ben Nuzum Lum- 
ber Co., Tomah, Wis., is again appearing regu- 
larly in advertising columns of Tomah news- 
papers in the form of a paper within a paper. 
Jokes, local news items about building, features 
of various kinds and an occasional picture com- 
prise the contents. Every issue plays up the 
service the company renders customers. 


A well known Milwaukee lumber dealer re- 
cently invited to a banquet of life insurance 
men later said: 


One of the speakers from Texas gave an idea 
in salesmanship which I think is a “blinger” for 
these times. It showed me that some of us might 
do a little more thinking and be less anxious. 
In the first place those insurance men talked on 
the slogan, “Convince the prospect of his needs 
for the thing you sell.” They were not to sell 
death insurance but life insurance. The way 
to get to a man, they said, was by showing him 
how things would be if his best friend, partner or 
fellow official suddenly was taken away; not, if 
he himself had to go. One speaker said, “People 
are not interested in visualizing their own require- 
ments and interests, nearly as much as they are 
in those who are near and dear to them.” 

Now it is true that home building campaigns 
have featured the nice side of things for the wife 
and children and all that, but they always put 
it up to the man, the husband and father—make 
him responsible; sort of show him up, you know. 
The lesson I got is to get away from that responsi- 
bility thing. 

Another point that hit me good was an illustra- 
tion about two doors into a person’s inner sanc- 
torum, one being, the regular door and the other 
door the one that is marked private—to reach the 
real inside desires and ambitions and feelings of 
people. Most of us salesmen want to save time 
and crowd thru the private door, and that is 
that responsibility thing again. Only by knocking 
at the public door, which may be price or pride 
ete., can you get into the inner, real-desire door 
Once there you can talk turkey. 


The keenest interest is manifested in sales 
ideas among the lumber dealers. Out of eight 
desks of executives during the calls of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative here 
this week, seven had on them clippings of sell- 
ing ideas from recent issues of that news- 
paper. 
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Members of Nylta Club Hear Talk by Authority 
on Forest Products on the Wonders of Wood 


New York, March 18.—The Nylta Club held 
its first get-acquainted meeting tonight in the 
Chemists’ Club. The guests of the lumbermen 
included men interested in every branch of wood 
products, and to the audience President Frank 
A. Niles, of the Nyltas, explained that the aim 
of the club is to construct its own home and to 
bring into the fold the rank and file of the 
crafts directly interested in the onward march 
of the lumber business in all its ramifications. 

Secretary H. B. Coho again explained that 
a $2,000,000 building is in prospect and he em- 
phasized the fact that it will house only organi- 
zations that in some way are interested in the 
development of forest products. Twelve hundred 
invitations had been sent to non-members of 
the club, so that the gathering was in every 
respect a representative one. 

Carrying out the ‘‘get acquainted’’ idea, the 
principal speaker of the occasion was Samuel 
J. Record, professor of forest products, Yale 
University, whose subject was ‘‘Getting Better 
Acquainted With Wood.’’ Professor Record 
said: 

The Wonders of Wood 

There is no substance in common use about 
which so little is really known as wood. No one 
invented or discovered wood. It has been always 
with us. We take it as a matter of course, and 
yet wood is one of the most remarkable substances 
in all the world. No other substance gives rise 
to a greater variety of products or meets more 
diversified needs. It provides fuel, building mate- 
rial of all kinds, furniture, vehicles, implements 
and an endless list of accessories to our daily 
wants. Reduce it to its component fibre and you 
have the basis for the great paper industry. Cut 
paper into narrow strips, twist it tightly and you 
have cordage ; weave this and you have paper tex- 
tiles for emergency clothing. Dissolve wood sub- 
stance, squeeze it out thru tiny holes like the 
spinnerets of a spider and you get silk that rivals 
the product of the silk worm. 

Thru processes of extraction there are obtained 
tanning materials, dyes, mordants, resins, gums 
and many other useful things. Thru distillation 
there is obtained gas, wood alcohol, acetic acid, 
wood tar and charcoal while resinous woods pro- 
duce in addition, turpentine and oils. Trace these 
to. their final uses and you will marvel at the ex- 
tent to which these derivatives of wood are inter- 
woven in the complex fabric of our civilization. 

And these are by no means all. Wood was made 
from sugar and chemists can turn it back to sugar 
so that wood is a possible source of food for man 
and beast. Introduce yeast into a wood sugar 
solution and “grain” alcohol is produced. Refine 
wood substance and pure cellulose is obtained 
which can be used in place of cotton for powerful 
explosives. 

But why extend the list? A substance that can 
afford us shelter, heat, light, clothing, food, drink, 
means of transportation by land, sea or air, tools 
and machines, writing and printing materials, and 
so on to the end of man’s wants—surely such a 
substance is deserving of our highest esteem. Can 
any one claim a thousandth part as much for clay 
or stone or concrete or metal? There is no better 
measure of civilization than the extent to which 
wood is utilized. 


Wood Designed for the Tree, Not for Man 

What is wood? It is an intricate structure built 
up by a tree to serve the tree’s own needs. Man is 
interested in trees but a tree does not reciprocate 
that interest in the least. From the tree’s stand- 
point man must be classed as a blight or ravaging 
pest, the arch enemy of the forest. 

It is important to keep in mind that wood is 
made by a tree to serve its own purposes. That 
is why there is such an infinite variety of woods; 
that is why there is so much variation in the wood 
from trees of the same species and even from dif- 
ferent parts of the same individual. In nature the 
location of any given tree is purely thru chance; 
it must grow where it starts or not at all. Whether 
buffeted by winds or storms or in some protected 
spot, whether in good soil or poor, in keen com- 
petition with other trees or by itself, subject to 
the ravages of disease and fire or immune from 
these dangers, all of these are reflected in the 
- quality and character of the wood produced. For 
those who can read it, the tree writes in its wood 
a plain autobiography. 


A Visit to the Tree’s Food Laboratory 
Let us inquire into the life of a tree. Like all 
green plants it has the power of making food. The 
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food laboratory or factory of the tree is the leaf. 
Therein are many tiny rooms called cells. Around 
the walls in these rooms are placed a number of 
food machines, each a deep green in color. Scien- 
tists call these little machines chlorophyll bodies. 
The motive power of the machines is sunlight or, 
more exactly, the red and blue rays of sunlight. 
The green material (chlorophyll) serves as a ray 
filter to get just the vibrating waves needed to 
operate the machines, and to exclude the others. 
The raw material is water, piped up from the root 
pumps, and carbon dioxide or carbonic acid gas 
from the air. This is the gas that is poured out 
by animals in breathing, by fires in burning, and 
by organic substances in decaying and fermenting. 

If you could step into one of these leaf work- 
shops or laboratories you would find everything 
conveniently and ingeniously arranged. Hold a 
leaf up to the light and note the intricate network 
of veins which connect with larger ones and the 
midrib and the leaf stem. These veins are in 
reality fine tubes extending from leaf to root in 
two parallel systems, semething like the hot and 
cold water pipes in a house. One set of these 
tubes passes thru the living wood, the sapwood, 
of twig, branch, stem and root, and it is thru this 
system that water taken from the soil by the roots 
is pumped up. The other set passes thru the inner 
bark and carries food in solution to all parts of the 
living plant. The roots could not do their work 
if they did not get nourishment from the leaves. 

In the leaf workshop, then, are the upper termi- 
nals of two pipe lines, one to bring in water, the 
other to carry away the manufactured food in 
solution. In the leaf surface, the outer walls of 
the factory, are thousands of microscopic windows 
(stomata) which can be opened and shut for venti- 
lation and other purposes. It is thru these that 
the carbon dioxide enters. Thru them, too, excess 
water vapor and various gases pass out into the 
air. The vital activities of the tree require cer- 
tain mineral salts which are contained in very 
dilute form in the water from the soil. To get 
the right amount of these salts it is necessary to 
evaporate an enormous amount of water and the 
vapor from this process escapes thru the leaf 
pores. A shortage of certain minerals may ac- 
count for the natural brittleness of some woods. 
An excess may crystallize out and fill the, wood 
with “sand” to dull the workman’s tools. 


From Water and Air to Wood 

If conditions are right the myriads of food 
machines are the soul of industry. They take 
particles of water and particles of carbon dioxide, 
tear their atoms apart, throw some of them away 
and force the others together into a new substance 
i—grape sugar or starch. The rejected portion is 
oxygen which bubbles out the leaf windows. Food 
then is simply stored energy which will be liberated 
for work when the oxygen forced out is allowed 
to return. 

When the light fails the motive power of the 
food machines is shut off and that work stops for 
the night. There are accumulations of starch and 
sugar and these must be transported to other parts 
of the plant where needed for growth. A ferment 
converts the starch into a soluble form and the 
food stream, resembling the white of an egg, enters 
the food pipe lines and takes its downward course 
thru the inner bark. As this food current passes, 
the living cells receive their rations in turn, clear 
to the remotest root tip. Arrangement is also made 
whereby some of the supply is shunted into the 
wood thru thin bridges of tissue called rays. 

When the tree is growing it needs the food it 
makes to build up new shoots and roots and new 
layers of wood and bark. These are produced by 
a thin layer of cells which separate the wood and 
bark. It is this layer, called the cambium, which 
is so easily torn when you strip the bark from the 
stem in early growing season. The cambium holds 
the secret of perpetual youth. Whether a tree is 
ten years old or a thousand the cambium remains 
“just as young as it used to be’ and continues 
from year to year its double weaving, on the in- 
side a fabric of wood, on the outside a fabric of 
bark. In our climate the work slows down as the 
season advances and during the winter the cam- 
bium is dormant. This periodicity of growth gives 
a layered structure to wood, what are usually 
called the annual rings. Tropical woods may or 
may not exhibit rings of growth, but when present 
they are rarely annual. 


Fighting for a Place in the Sun 
The big job of the tree, then, is to get food and 
to do this it must keep its leaves in the sunlight. 
A tree that has always grown in the open has a 
short bole and a low spreading crown. In the 
forest it must fight for its place in the sun and 


the race is upward. The side branches are useless 
and soon die, break off and the scars are covered 
over by new growths of wood. It is only from the 
forest grown timber that we can get long logs 
which, from the outside at least, will produce 
lumber free from knots. Young timber, the sa- 
called second-growth, is knotty. It is from this 
class of timber that we are already drawing heavily 
in the East and it will supply the bulk of all the 
timber in the not far distant future. When our 
virgin forests, with their wealth of magnificent 
big clear timber, are gone they will be gone 
forever. 
Wood Substance an AHoy 

To sustain the great weight of the tree crown 
and withstand the action of wind requires a strong 
trunk or bole. This is furnished by the wood. 
And wood substance, which is practically the same 
in all kinds of timber, is an alloy. The material 
corresponding to the noble metals is cellulose, the 
basis of plant structure the world over and found 
nearly pure in cotton. This in a pure state is soft 
and yielding and the strength required is imparted 
by a mixture with a baser material, the lignin, 
what the pulp maker calls the incrusting substance. 
Cellulose is chemically inert but the lignin is 
readily dissolved by various acids and alkalis. 
Herein lies the basis for the chemical pulp indus- 
try, since not only are the incrusting substances 
dissolved from the fibers and other cells composing 
wood, but the cementing material holding the fibers 
together is also dissolved. 


Wood and Water 

Nearly all of wood’s ills can be traced to water. 
A tree wants its wood wet, man wants it dry, and 
that conflict spells trouble. Wood substance is wet 
when it is made and it remains so as long as it is 
a vital part of the tree. When it begins to dry 
it shrinks. The cell walls grow thinner but the 
fibers shorten very little. Tangential shrinkage is 
about twice as great as the radial, hence a drying 
timber tends to get olit of shape and to split. Wood 
substance is hygroscopic—that is, it absorbs mois- 
ture from the air and responds to variations in the 
humidity by changes in volume; in other woods 
it shrinks and swells, or “works.” This is unfor- 
tunate but it is not fatal. It does involve care in 
seasoning and handling and such care pays. 


Softwoods and Hardwoods 

The three uses of wood to a tree are to supply 
strength to the bole to hold up the crown, to 
furnish channels for the water supply from the 
roots to the leaves, and to provide storage places 
for reserve food. Some trees, such as the conifers 
or softwoods, have wood with a very simple struc- 
ture. These are composed for the most part of 
fibrous cells which are all alike except in size. and 
thickness of wall. Such woods are comparatively 
homogeneous and easy to season without checking 
and splitting. 

In the hardwoods, on the other hand, there is 
much wider variety. Here one finds more speciali- 
zation, a greater division of labor among the cells. 
There are special tubes or pores for water con- 
duction, special fibers whose function is strength, 
and in some instances, as in oak, the rays are 
enormously developed and show conspicuously in 
quartersawn material. Some woods have large 
pores, some have small; some produce a ring of 
large ones at the beginning of the season and then 
make only small ones ‘later. Such woods always 
show figure when flatsawn or rotary cut. The 
reason ash is well suited for bent work is found 
in the laminated structure, a porous layer alter- 
nating with a dense tough one. Elm is tough and 
pliable because it is composed of many dense fiber 
layers with narrow porous layers between. 


Every Wood Peculiar to Itself 

Every wood has a structure of its own. There 
are no two exactly alike, tho the differences may be 
very small. The greatest difficulty in identifying 
woods comes from the fact that the variations in 
structure and appearance of a wood from one kind 
of tree may be as great as the difference between 
two species or between unrelated kinds. It is 
hopeless, for example, to attempt to separate the 
different kinds of pitch pines from the wood alone. 
Unless conditions are particularly favorable it can 
not be done. The same is true for the oaks. We 
can very readily separate them into two great 
groups—the white oaks and the red and black 
oaks, but to pick out the exact species is usually 
impossible. 

In such cases, fortunately, it is not very impor- 
tant to know the exact species. For a given kind 
of wood, say oak or pine, the properties of the 
timber depend upon factors’ which can be de- 
termined with a considerable degree of accuracy. 
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All woods are made of th 
some are lighter than cork 
when perfectly dry, will sini in water like a 
stone. Some are soft and spo.ixy, while others 
will strike fire from an ax. Lea;ing out of con- 
sideration infiltrated materials such as resins and 
gum, the reason one dry wood is heavier than 
another is because it contains more wood sub- 
stance; in other words it is denser. For a given 
kind of wood there is such a close relation between 
density and strength that density becomes a re- 
liable basis for judging quality. The old lumber 
grading rules took into account only the defects 
such as knots, pitch pockets, checks etc., but the 
newer ones also consider density, particularly in 
the selection of structural timbers. The so-called 
punk ash may be a delight to the eye, so far as 
freedom from defects is concerned, but it is a weak 
reed to lean upon. Consequently in specifying ash 
for vehicles, handles, oars, and other uses demand- 
ing strength the matter of density, or dry weight 
per cubic foot, is of fundamental importance. 


Making Wood to Order 

Wood, being a natural product, can not be 
standardized to the same extent as man-made 
products, tho careful grading helps. The nearest 
approach to it is in laminated wood or ply-wood. 
This is truly a scientific utilization of wood. In- 
herent irregularities and defects are thereby 
largely overcome, and strength values and moduli 
acquire a new significance. In this way as in no 
other, where wood is used as such, the eccentrici- 
ties of nature can be brought under man’s control. 


The Lumber Business Changes 

The lumber business is undergoing very decided 
changes. Time was when only the select grades 
from choice trees of a few species were used. 
With depleted supplies lower and lower grades 
became merchantable and so-called inferior species 
found their way into the market. The eastern 
trade is also beginning to draw heavily upon the 
forests of the west Coast. This means changed 
standards, changed methods of utilization. It 
calls for greater knowledge on the part of the sales- 
man, and on the part of the manufacturer, because 
every new wood presents a new problem. The 
methods of seasoning, finishing, all the processes 
of manipulation must be adapted to each wood if 
satisfactory results are to be secured. 


The lumber salesman should sell service. This 
hackneyed catchword should be made a living 
reality, his actuating motive. He should never 
intentionally recommend wood for any purpose for 
which it is unsuited. He should know his product, 
its bad qualities as well as its good ones, and 
where warning or special advice to the purchaser 
is necessary he should give it. Old rule-of-thumb 
practices are giving place to scientifically de- 
termined facts. Prejudices spring up quickly, live 
a long life and die hard, but they can be overcome, 
in part at least, by repeated demonstrations of their 
fallacy. They used to say, some are still saying, 
that you can’t kiln-dry lumber without injuring 
its strength. It took nearly twenty years of re- 
search and demonstration to prove that kiln dry- 
ing, even of the most refractory woods, was not 
only possible, but eminently practicable. 


What the lumber business neeas today is a more 
intimate knowledge of wood and a keener appre- 
ciation of the economic factors involved in the 
industry. These require exhaustive investigation 
and study. It is to the interest of every one of 
you to see to it that the universities direct a por- 
tion of their energies to the solving of your prob- 
lems. It is of vital interest to the welfare of the 
nation that the Federal Government give more and 
more liberal support to the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory and to other agencies of research affecting 
the lumber industry. 


Becoming Students of Wood 


You, yourselves, should become students of wood. 
Learn to know the different kinds and know how 
you know them. Acquire a hand lens and learn 
how.to use it. Get together a set of authentic wood 
samples and make it a hobby to add to this collec- 
tion at every opportunity. No man is normal who 
does not have some form of the collecting mania, 

_ 80 instead of repressing yours why not direct it to 
wood collecting? Go in not only for different 
species but also for variations within the species 
corresponding to the watermarks and other subtle 
fancies of the stamp fiend. And do not forget to 
include books and pamphlets as well. The Forest 
Service can supply you with a wonderfully valuable 
collection that will prove not only interesting but 
extremely helpful as well. 

And when your wood collection has advanced 
enough to embrace all the timbers of our market 
you will find an unlimited field in tropical woods. 
We have never drawn on the tropics for much of 
anything we could produce at home. We get from 
those forests special woods for special uses, and 
about the only place they compete with native 
woods is in the furniture trade. But times are 
changing and tropical woods for the every-day 


uses will be making a bid for favor. Just now 
there is considerable talk about using tropical 
woods for cross-ties but my personal belief is that 
it is little more than talk. The use of preserva- 
tives has solved the tie situation in this country, 
and it is fortunate for us that it has. We can not, 
and if we could we dare not, depend on outside 
sources for cur timber. We must use what we have, 
use it more effectively, and hasten the time when 
our forests will be so managed that they will 
supply the needs of our industries in perpetuity. 





PLANS FOREST BUREAU’S ACTIVITIES 


SEATTLE,’ WASH., March 12.—Chester J. 
Hogue, manager of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, is in Seattle, after having 
spent several months in eastern territory. While 
here he will attend a meeting of the directors, 
to be held in this city next Tuesday, and will 
lay before the board a comprehensive plan for 
the activities of the bureau during the present 
season. The scope of the work has grown in im- 
portance to the point that another expert is 
needed to promote the mission of the bureau, 
and such a recommendation by Mr. Hogue will 
be acted on by the directors. 

Mr. Hogue recognizes that there are many 
obstacles to be overcome before west Coast for- 
est products secure the recognition they deserve, 
yet he is buoyant and optimistic as to the out- 
look. One of the most encouraging signs, to his 
notion, is the tendency toward a stabilization 
of labor. He finds that the element of uncer- 
tainty, which a year ago was almost insur- 
mountable, is being removed, and not only have 
wages been reduced from the peak of war 
times, but there is greater stability and higher 
efticiency in labor of all kinds, and therefore 
labor is more dependable. ‘‘In my opinion, 
the cost of labor was not so great an obstacle 
as was its unecertainty,’’ says Mr. Hogue. 
“*We have now reached a period of readjustment 
where labor is getting back to a solid basis, so 
that men who deal with labor in building enter- 
prises know what to count on. With the factor 
of uncertainty vanishing or almost entirely 
removed, the outlook is certainly brighter for 
operations of all kinds involving the use of lem- 
ber.’’ 

Following the board meeting next Tuesday, 
Mr. Hogue will proceed to New York. 





WHOLESALERS HEAR BANKER TALK 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 12.—At the regular 
luncheon of Seattle wholesalers Thursday the 
guest of honor was E. B. Ansley, manager of 
the business service department of the Union 
National bank. Mr. Ansley, after an appropri- 
ate introduction by Chairman Roy A. Dailey, 
made a graceful and effective speech on the 
mutual relations of the lumberman and the 
banker. Mr. Ansley said: 


I am glad that you have brought up the question 
of tight money, because it gives me an opportunity 
to correct an impression which many people seem 
to have gained during this last year. Let us put 
it this way: You wholesalers could all actually 
sell more lumber, but you are not receiving the 
orders, therefore fewer sales. Those to whom you 
do sell you want to be pretty sure are of a certain 
and suflicient strength. You want your buyers to 
represent just a little more worth than you did 
when the price was even going up during transit. 
At that time you knew that if the original pur- 
chaser could not pay, you could divert and pos- 
sibly get even a better price. 

The risk element is a larger consideration today 
with prevailing markets, and just as you scan 
more closely the buyer’s responsibility, so must 
the bank, viewing as it does its position as trustee 
of its customers’ money, take the same position 
and want the borrower to have just a little more 
of his own money invested. te 

If you sold more lumber, yeu would make more 
money; if we could loan more, we would make 
more money. If you don’t have the orders, you 
can’t sell; if we don’t have the money, we can not 
lend it. The larger your volume of business, the 
larger our loan capacity and the more money we 
can earn. Our policy has not been to restrict 
present borrowers, but to conserve our loaning 
capacity for them, rather than branch out too 
strong into new borrowing lines. 

Regarding the proposed $100,000,000 foreign 
credit corporation, I understand this service will 
be primarily to individuals and to direct business 
lines. Its organization is with a view to the 
handling of long-term foreign credits not now 
acceptable to banks, with a view to encouraging 
foreign trade by offering a medium of financing not 
now available. The longer. time that. will be 


possible to secure thru this company’s handling 
will cover exchange fluctuations, which are at 
this time so uncertain, and will permit settlements 
during a period when exchanges may be more 
favorable, both to the shipper and consignee. 

The functions of this corporation I sincerely 
hope will be taken advantage of by the lumber 
wholesalers of the Northwest in any way that 
may encourage the exportation of your great prod- 
uct, and in this way stimulate the greatest industry 
of the Northwest. 


W. M. Beebe, president of the Burton-Beebe 
Lumber Co., spoke briefly on the Coast-to-Coast 
service for shipments of lumber by way of the 
Panama Canal. 

Another guest of the wholesalers was Archi- 
bald Gray, secretary-treasurer of the Minnesota 
Transfer Storage Co. He reported that there 
were 1,100 cars of lumber and shingles in stor- 
age at Minnesota Transfer. 





SHINGLE MEN’S RATE HEARING 


SEATTLE, WaSH., March 12.—The petition of 
the A. & C. Mill Co. and ninety-nine other 
shingle manufacturers, against John Barton 
Payne, as director general of railroads, will 
come on for hearing before Commissioner 
Disque, examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at the Federal Building, Seattle, 
Tuesday, March 15. In brief, the suit seeks to 
apply the basic rate on lumber to shipments of 
shingles, and in the aggregate it involves a large 
sum of money paid by the complainants to va- 
rious railroads as freight. Dal 

The mills of complainants are all located in 
Washington, Oregon or British Columbia, west 
of the Cascade Mountains. The complaint sets 
forth that for a number of years prior to Aug. 
26, 1920, the rates on cedar shingles in carloads 
from complainants’ mills to interstate destina- 
tions in the United States and to points in 
Canada were generally 10 cents a hundred 
pounds higher than the rates eontemporaneously 
in effect on fir, cottonwood, hemlock, larch, pine 
and spruce lumber, except that to points over 
large portions of Oklahoma and Texas the 
shingle rates exceeded the basic lumber rates 
by more than 10 cents a hundred pounds, and 
in many eases as much more as 18% cents a 
hundred; and that since Aug. 26, 1920, the 
rates on shingles generally have exceeded the 
basic lumber rates by more than the amounts 
stated, by reason of the general advance which 
went into effect on that date. The complaint is 
made that the rates are ‘‘unjust, unreasonable 
and excessive,’’ in violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act as amended and in violation of 
the Federal Control Act; and complainants seek 
reparation on all shipments not barred by the 
statute of limitations and on all shipments 
which they will make in future on which they 
will be required to pay excessive rates. They 
ask for an order requiring the railroads to de- 
sist from violations of the act; that they be 
required to establish and maintain shingle rates 
no higher than the basic lumber rates; and 
that the roads be compelled to pay damages. 

The case is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion, both on account of the points of law in- 
velved and the large sums that will be assessed 
against the roads in case the ruling goes against 
them. The complaining shingle manufacturers 
are represented by L. 8. McIntyre, agent, and 
8. J. Wettrick, attorney. 





CONVERTING WASTE INTO FUEL 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 12.—A new com- 
mercial process for converting waste wood from 
the lumber mills and waste liquors from the 
paper pulp mills into fuel has been worked out 
by H. C. Diers, industrial engineer of Marsh- 
field who has been engaged in experimental and 
research work for several years with this end 
in view. 

With an improved system of retorts and roll- 
ers the raw waste from the lumber mills is 
hogged, then put thru a process of carbonizing, 
the residue treated with sulphide liquor under 
temperature and by a system of compression 
made into layers, the same as a coal vein. 
When the prepared bed of fuel is cooled it is 
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broken and ready for use and resembles coal, 
tho lighter in color. 

It is claimed that the cost of making this fuel 
is a great deal cheaper than by the socalled 
briquetting methods. An important feature is 
the fact that there are byproducts, the revenue 
from the sale of which will largely pay for the 
process. 

The new fuel is called ‘‘lignacite’’ and is 


practically pure carbon having less than 2 per- 
cent ash and practically no volatile matter, 
moisture or sulphur. It makes an intense heat 
and is adaptable for all metallurgical purposes. 
It is smokeless and, it is claimed, stands hand- 
ling and weather conditions. A test made in a 
crucible at one of the local iron works proved it 
to be equal to the best eastern coke. 

Mr. Diers, the inventor, calls attention 


to the fact that over 80 percent of the coke 
used on the Pacific coast comes from the East 
and costs millions of dollars annually. He 
claims for his invention that with the new fuel 
being made from the waste of the lumber mills 
and pulp mills the future production of metal- 
lurgical fuel for the Pacific coast is in the 
hands of the lumber and pulp mill interests. 





Forest Products Laboratory 
Course in Boxing and Crating 


Helps Solve Packing Problems 


MapIson, WIs., March 15.—Graduates of the 
boxing and cratiag course given by the Forest 
Products Laboratory are expected to be able 
to develop more economical and durable contain- 
ers for their firms’ products. Many of the rep- 
resentatives attending the course bring along 
their special problems for solution. As far as 
time permits, these problems are solved during 
the week of the course. If the problem is of 
such nature that it involves a series of tests, 
representative usually remains for a day or so 
following the course to complete the tests. All 
such investigations which require work beyond 
the limits of the course are undertaken on a 
codperative basis. The firm having the work 
done is charged the actual cost of making the 
test. 


Twenty-five industries in nineteen States have 
sent men to take the boxing and crating course. 
Eleven firms have sent two or more men. One 
firm has had representatives at four courses, 
and another firm at three courses. 


The next course is scheduled for May 2-7. En- 
rolment and correspondence should be sent to 
the director, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. The codperative fee is $100, payable 
at any time during the course. 


The work for the May course will be similar 
to that of the March course outlined below: 


Monday—Registration. Tour of Forest Products 
Laboratory. Drop tests to demonstrate character- 
istic failures of different types of boxes. 


Tuesday—Drum tests to demonstrate the neces- 
sity of adequate nailing. Demonstration to show 
effect of varying number of pieces of sides and 
ends. Round table smoker at the University Club, 
8:00 p. m. 

Wednesday—Relative holding power of different 
kinds of nails. Effect of using green Iumber for 
boxes. Tension tests. 


Thursday—Strapping; methods of 


application Honolulu, T. H. 


and efficiency. Source of 
supply and _ characteris- 
tics of box woods. 

Friday — Influence of 
grade of lumber and lo- 
cation of defects on boxes 
and crates. Crate con- 
struction and tests. 
Drum tests. Identifica- 
tion of box woods. 

Saturday—S olid and 
corrugated fiber board 
and wirebound boxes and 
crates, Final question- 
naire and conferences. 


Forty cities were rep- 
resented in the March 
boxing and crating 
course: 


Beverly, Worcester and 
Greenfield, Mass.; New 
Britain and Waterbury. 
Conn.; New York City 
and Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rockaway and Newark, 
N. J.; Philadelphia, Mil- 
ton, Pittsburgh and 
Washington, Pa.; Fair- 
mont and _ Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Cleveland and 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Detroit 
and Saginaw, Mich. ; 
Batesville, South Bend, 
Indianapolis and Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; Menasha, She- 
boygan, Milwaukee, 
Rothschild and Stevens 
Point, Wis. ; Chicago and 
Harvey, Ill.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; New Orleans, La.; 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, 


Minn.; Port Arthur, 6. H. 
Tex.; Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle, Wash.; and 











Va 
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Enroliments in Seven Boxing and Crating Courses at Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.— 
Forty cities, twenty-five industries represented; one to eight men from each city, eleven firms 


sent two or more men, one firm represented at four courses, 


courses. 


one firm represented at three 





Finding The Weakest Part of a Packing Box.—Men in March Boxing and 
Crating Course at Forest Products’ Laboratory Examining Failure of a 
Box Which Has Been Tumbled in the Testing Drum: 
John Galbraith Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 2. Willlam L. Kuerschner, J. H. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 3. Joseph C. Disette, Indianapolis Wirebound 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 4. T. B. Maxfield, Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 5. D. E. Fox, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 

S. George, National Carbon Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; 7. A. J. 

Haines, Whiting Corporation, Harvey, IlIl.; 8. Leo !. Friedlander, Bur- 

roughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich.; 9. C. L. Quisno, Weyer- 

haeuser Forest Products, St. Paul, Minn. 


1. J. N. Galbraith, 





BUY 14,000 ACRES CALIFORNIA TIMBER LAND 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 12.—The 
White & Friant timber holdings, in the eastern 
part of Madera County, have been sold. Ac- 
cording to newspaper advices from Fresno, the 
purchaser is the Pine Lumber Co., a new con- 
cern. Those affiliated with this company are 
reported to be E. H. Cox, A. W. Heavenrich and 
Arthur H. Fleming, who is president of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co. It was rumored that a 
mill was to be built capable of cutting 65,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co. has an annual 
output of about 40,000,000 feet. Development 
of the new tract by its owners would enable 
them to continue in business after the Madera 
company’s holdings are exhausted. 

President A. H. Fleming, of Pasadena, when 
seen in, San Francisco today, stated that he 
was the purchaser of the 14,000-acre tract of 
timber land, but that the plans of himself and 
his associates had not matured. Consequently, 
he was unable to announce anything as to future 
operations. 


eer ore 


THE OLD STYLE rail fence, such as the pioneers 
built when they cleared their farms, contained 
the equivalent of 75,000 feet to the mile. It 
did not require a very large farm to use up 
two miles of fence in enclosing fields. 
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New York State Investigation of Consumption 
Shows Dependence of Factories on Native Timbers 


New York, March 14.—New York’s use of 
lumber in the manufactures has decreased 25 
percent in the last eight years, and the number 
of its manufacturing plants dependent on wood 
for their raw material has decreased about 30 
percent in the same period. This is an advance 
estimate of the results of the wood using sur- 
vey of the State just being completed by co- 
operation between New York State agencies and 
the Federal Forest Service. Exact figures are 
not obtainable, as the Forest Service officials 
are now checking up in detail the compilations 
which were made during the last year, but pre- 
liminary estimates give reasonably close to the 
above percentages. The decrease in use is due 
almost entirely to the cutting away of the for- 
ests of the northeastern States, and particularly 
of New York, f& the factories now out of ex- 
istence, which -were operating in 1912, were 
forced to give up operations in this State al- 
most entirely because of the narrowing supply 
of the raw material upon which they depended. 
The figures for building construction are not 
given, as the survey was only of the use of 
wood in manufactures, but it can be assumed 
that the decrease has been paralleled by the de- 
crease in consumption of timber for construction 
purposes. 

Shift in Source of Supply Is Investigated 


The report, compared with a similar survey 
made in 1912, shows beyond doubt that the New 
York State factories once using the products 
of their native forests turned to the South as 
the northern supply diminished, and since 1912 
have, with the decreasing supply of southern 
timber, turned to the far West for their raw 
material. The figures as to this shift in use are 
not even approximated as yet, as no detailed 
figures are being given out either by the State 
or Federal investigators. The most important 
phase of this report is the fact that it is the 
second of two similar investigations in the same 
territory, along lines not duplicated in any other 
State. 


Survey of 1920 Supplements That of 1912 


In 1912, the Federal Forest Service arranged 
with the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse for a ecodperative study of the indus- 
tries of the State, and one of the first things 
done after Dean Hugh P. Baker returned from 
army service was to make arrangements for a 
second similar survey, particularly with a view 
to the need for a checking up of the conditions 
after the war. Prof. Edward F. McCarthy 
was assigned by Dr. Baker to the work, with the 
assistance of Prof. Raymond J. Hoyle on be- 
half of the college, while several Forest Service 
men participated in the work. After Dr. Baker 
left the college to enter the paper industry, and 
Prof. McCarthy went to the Canadian Commis- 
sion of Conservation for special investigation 
in the Canadian forests, Prof. Hoyle continued 
the work for the New York State authorities. 


Consumption Greater; Total Cost Less 


The survey took a large part of 1920, and 
was delayed by the Senate’s call for the Cap- 
per report on lumber conditions. Now, how- 
ever, the report is approaching completion. The 
statistical work has been completed, and the 
text of the report is being prepared. The unly 
figures, however, that are even unofficially given 
out are those which show that the use of wood 
which in 1912 was 1,750,000,000 feet had de- 
creased in 1920 to 1,250,000,000. Meanwhile 
the average price had risen from $30.76 in 1912, 
to something over $60 in 1920. The total con- 
sumption, therefore, in 1912 was valued at about 
$60,000,000, while the figures for 1920 will show 
about $75,000,000, but with a much lower quan- 
tity consumed. 

Pacific Coast Woods Displace Southern Pine 

While the figures are not being given out, 
pending the completion of the report, enough 
is known of the results to show the great 
change that has taken place in this short period 


in New York manufacturing. Pacific coast 
woods are already definitely displacing south- 
ern pine in many lines of manufacture. The 
higher price for manufacturing lumber is at 
least a reasonable justification for higher prices 
than formerly prevailed for construction timber, 
for the manutacturers who have survived re- 
port that they are paying about twice the price 
of 1912 for their raw material. Many declare 
it an open question how long they can survive 
this increase and continue to compete with the 
industries located at the seat of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Loss of Timber Brings Loss of Factory Trade 


The report shows that the decrease in native 
timber bears a direct relation to the reduction 
of total consumption and the number of plants 
operating. It is also evident that while the 
general reports of industry show increasing con- 
sumption of wood products, New York must 
therefore, because of the depletion of her for- 
ests, be losing her share of the nation’s factory 
production. It is losing not only the timber, 
but is sending outside the State the money for- 
merly paid here for the raw material and for 
the manufactured stock alike. 

A most important phase of the report is the 
bearing the survey has upon national condi- 
tions. The Snell bill pending in Congress would 
provide for a national survey along the lines 
of the New York State investigation. The 
New York survéy will show to that State the 
need for care of its own forests, and the Snell 
bill’s research provision would extend this valu- 
able investigation to the nation at large, for 
the benefit of all wood users. 


Use of Western Species Increases in All Lines 


The invasion of Pacific coast timber is marked 
indeed, according to the investigators. It is 
coming to the State for heavy manufacturing 
purposes, and even to relieve the raw material 
shortage felt by the great furniture manufac- 
turing industries. Southern pine is still used, but 
is giving away to increased importation of tim- 
ber from three thousand miles away. This is 
an advance indication that the South is coming 
to the point where its timber scarcity can begin 
to be measured. ' 

The use of the western species, not only fir, 
but pine and all the commercial species, is 
shown to be increasing in nearly every line of in- 
dustrial manufacture. The casket industry, for 
instance, is now using western wood for the body 
of the casket, and trimming with hardwoods. 
A poor grade of chestnut is also used for the 
body structure. The casket industry, inciden- 
tally, shows an increase in the State. And a 
grim humorist may be able to make some com- 
ments upon the increasing demand for coffins 
for the dead, and the death of the forests which 
provide the last housing needs of the race. 


Some Industries Call for More Hardwoods 


Some industries show an increased demand for 
hardwoods. Mahogany has, with the growing 
demand for veneer, held its own. Ash has in- 
ereased in demand, a single company using 
laminated ash for automobile frames, and there 
is also a demand for ash for automobile bodies. 
Birch and ash are the chief native hardwoods 
to show increased consumption. Great decreases 
are shown in the use of native pine, spruce, 
chestnut, beech, cypress, yellow poplar, bass- 
wood and cottonwood. Cypress has dropped off 
notably. 


Rural Manufacturing Plants Disappear 


Renewed evidence that the decrease in pro- 
duction is due to the depletion of native forests 
is shown by the fact that the decrease in oper- 
ating plants is largely in the rural districts. 
The effect that the disappearance of these indus- 
tries from small towns has on rural business 
conditions can only be imagined. The big con- 
cerns, operating in larger centers, have as a 
ruje been able so far to resist the pressure of 
lowered supplies of native timber. 


Consumption by Some Industries Increases 


One of the industries in which there has been 
a notable increase is ship building. This is not 
a war activity, for the figures are for use of 
timber in the period after the war. This indus- 
try has called for large quantities of both 
southern pine and western fir. A particular 
phase of this industry is the consumption of 
timber for canal boats for the State barge 
eanal system, and also for motor boats. Much 
of this construction was along the Hudson, or 
important traffic points on the canal. 

An extended use of maple and birch in the 
handle trade, particularly for brooms and mops, 
is shown. There is also a great growth in the 
use of lumber in the toy industry. This has 
shown a marked advance, probably due—tho 
the forest students do not offer this explana- 
tion—to the development of the new industry 
which Germany formerly controlled. The toy 
industry is important to forestry, for the toy 
manufacturer uses quantities of small stock 
which would be wasted in the manufacture of 
many of the heavier articles of commerce. The 
toy maker, therefore is an active conservation- 
ist. 

Plumbers’ woodwork has shown increase as 
has also the production of matches. Match 
sticks were formerly imported from Russia. 
Pine, basswood and aspen are in demand for 
the making of match sticks, and the method 
has changed from cut sticks to a development 
of the veneer method. 

The manufacture of wood dishes is one of 
the notable innovations in the use of forest 
products, a single plant at Tupper Lake hav- 
ing been developed during the 8-year period 
to a point where it now is said to produce a 
large share of the nation’s wood dishes, 
clothes pins, and the like. 

Balsa, a tropical wood, is coming into the 
State in quantities, for lifebuoys, and insula- 
tion, as in refrigerators. 


Veneered Instead of Solid Furniture 


The furniture industry has been seen in eight 
years to have changed radically its methods. 
To meet the shortage of native woods, the great 
factories in the Herkimer and Jamestown re- 
gion have ceased to turn out the quantities of 
solid furniture once produced, but now use 
cheaper woods for the cores and hardwood ve- 
neers for the surfacing. This means a closer 
utilization of the more valuable woods, and use 
of cheaper woods which were once ignored. 


Dependence of Industry on Native Timber 


The report when published will be a valuable 
souree of information for the wood user, as it 
will offer detailed figures as to the use of spe- 
cies in various industries. The preliminary 
scanning of the results, however, will indicate 
in a specific manner the relation of American 
industry to its forests, and the changes which 
will come as the forests are cut away in the 
vicinity of the plants now operating on native 
timber. 


DUST AS CAUSE OF DISEASE 


From discussions of the prevalence of dust 
in industrial plants, in a recent report of the 
United States health service, it appears that 
nothing short of an actual ‘‘dust count’’ at the 
place of work will show the real dustiness of the 
air breathed by the workman; and according 
to this report, these counts should be made 
periodically to check theoretical conditions. 
Even when the exhaust equipment meets the 
legal requirements, and when the ‘‘wet’’ proc- 
esses of grinding and polishing are used the 
dust conditions may not be what they should 
be theoretically. Knowledge of the actual con- 
dition is important because certain amounts and 
kinds of dust seriously affect the lungs and pre- 
dispose those who breathe them to tuberculosis. 
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New York Retailers Conclude Instructive 
and Interesting Trip to Pacific Coast 


NEW YORKERS AT WEED 


WEED, CALIF., March 12.—The members of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, who stopped off here at 
Weed on Feb. 26, while they were on their way 
from Portland to San Francisco, were royally 
entertained by the Weed Lumber Co. and were 
given a splendid opportunity to see the big 
plant of this concern, one of the largest opera- 
tions in California pine lumber and pine door 
manufacturing in the West. In fact, it was the 


teen or eighteen miles from the very top of the 
mountain. The accompanying picture shows 
the visitors with magnificent, snow covered 
Mount Shasta in the background. At noon a 
luncheon was served at the Hippodrome and 
each guest was given a copy of ‘‘Greetings from 
West to East,’’ ‘‘By Hek,’’ as follows: 


Greetings from West to East 
Welcome ye friends from out the East, 
A bite to eat, tho not a feast; 
We're glad to have you here today 
And hope most pleased you'll go away. 








New York Retailers and Their Ladies at Weed, Calif., Feb. 26—Mount Shasta in the Background 


only pine operation that the New York retailers 
expected to see on their trip. 

The train arrived at Weed at 10 a. m. and 
remained until 4 p. m., which gave the visiting 
lumbermen and their ladies ample time for in- 
spection of the entire plant. All departments 
were in operation, including the big sash and 
door factories, with the exception of the saw- 
mill. The day was splendid and the visiting 
lumbermen were enabled to get an excellent 
close-up view of Mount Shasta, one of the high- 
est mountains in the United States, at the foot 
of which Weed is located, at a distance of six- 


& 


Our operations right now are slack, 

But normal times will soon be back, 

So kindly remember we’re not at our best; 
Just see what you can and guess at the rest. 


Our new sawmill is a marvel, we think, 
But just at present it’s on the blink, 
Installing machinery, repairs and such; 
We’re afraid you won’t enjoy it much. 


Come back in the course of a month or two 
And we’ll show you what we’re able to do; 
But while you’re here make ours your own 
And try to feel that you’re right at home. 


Tho in the backwoods, we have a big heart, 
And are at your service from finish to start; 








So tell us your wishes, what interests you— 
And we'll do what we can to make ’em come true. 


We hope you'll see some things you need 
And never regret your trip to Weed. 
A most hearty welcome, sincere and complete, 
And now, everyone, just pitch in and eat. 
“By HEK.” 

The Weed Lumber Co. manufactures over a 
hundred million feet of lumber annually, the 
largest part of which goes to its great door 
factory and its box factory. It is owned largely 
by the,Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
which handles the sales of its output. 


THE END OF A PERFECT TOUR 
* By a Member of the Party 
Preliminary arrangements, had been made 

with the station agent of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad for an automobile trip about Santa 
Barbara on the morning of March 2. These 
arrangements were called off because of the 
enterprise of the retail lumbermen of Santa 
Barbara among whom Mr. Boyd, of the Boyd 
Lumber Co., is a moving spirit. With the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Santa Barbara, the retail lumbermen provided 
sufficient automobiles to take the entire party 
for a three hour trip about the city. Among 
the historic places visited was the old Fran- 
cisean Mission. From Santa Barbara to Los 
Angeles the party enjoyed a view of the Pacific 
Ocean which made the time pass quickly. 


Arrival at Los Angeles 


Representatives of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce met the New York Special on its 
arrival and decorated each member of the party 
with a poppy, the flower so characteristic of 
that territory. Newspaper men and the repre- 
sentatives of some of the leading banks were 
on hand to bid the visitors welcome to the City 
of Sunshine. 

Thursday, March 3, was given over to a trip 
up Mount Lowe via the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way. Lunch was had at Ye Alpine Tavern 
where the sightseers had a splendid view of the 
surrounding country. 

Early Friday morning the party left by auto- 
mobiles for a drive of 160 miles to view the 
scenery of San Bernardino County, including 
Smiley Heights, the immense orange, walnut, 
lemon, and apricot groves, and the famous Mis- 
sion Inn at Riverside, returning via Orange 
Grove and Sunset avenués of Pasadena. 

Bright and early Saturday morning everyone 
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turned out for a trip to Catalina Island which 
was enjoyed by everyone but the fishes, which 
had to go hungry. Sunday was spent quietly. 

On Monday morning a visit was paid to Uni- 
versal City thru the courtesy of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. The moving picture 
eompanies in action proved to be of much in- 
terest to the members of the party. Benjamin 
Downing, of Locust Valley, wanted to have his 
picture taken behind a Wild West bar. This 
could not be done because of the lack of a kodak 
at the proper time. 

On Tuesday morning the men of the party 
were taken by automobile to the mill of the 
Hammond Lumber Co. where they studied with 
interest the manufacture of redwood lumber. 
They also visited the retail department of this 
concern and the yard of the E. J. Stanton Lum- 
ber Co. At the plant of the latter firm there 
was a demonstration of practical methods of 
handling lumber in a retail yard. At 11:30 
the New Yorkers left Los Angeles with a warm 
feeling of gratitude toward the lumbermen and 
toward the civie organizations of that city which 
had made their stay so pleasant. 

The next place at which the tourists were 
heard from was at the Grand Canyon, Arizona, 
on March 9. Here the visitors took in the 
wonders of one of Americ&s greatest miracles 
of nature. The majority went on automobile 
drives about the rim while the more ardent 
spirits boarded the burros and went down the 


canyon. Those who did were most enthusiastic 
in commenting on their journey, but it was to 
be observed that Lynn Chase, of Springfield, 
Mass.; John Demarest, of Closter, N. J.; Ben 
Downing, of Long Island, and some others were 
in the habit of sitting down carefully, altho 
quite gracefully for two days thereafter. Here 
again the statement was made that this was 
the grand climax of the excursion. 

At 12:30 p. m. on Thursday, March 10, the 
New York Special drew up at Isleta, N. M., 
where the members of the party were taken 
in hand by Col. George Breece, president of 
McKinley Land & Lumber Co., and T. E. Whit- 
mer, of Whitmer, Jackson & Co., both of whom 
were accompanied by their wives. Here a 
special dance was given for the party by the 
Isleta Indians in front of the old church and 
also at the Isleta station. Many snapshots were 
taken of the Indians and their village built of 
adobe. 

The tourists then continued on to Albuquerque 
where they detrained and were taken by auto- 
mobile to the Albuquerque Country Club for 
lunch as the guests of Col. Breece and Mr. Whit- 
mer. This was a most enjoyable affair, after 
which the men were taken to visit the sawmill 
and box factory of the McKinley Land & Lum- 
ber Co., and the sash and door factory of Whit- 
mer, Jackson & Co. These mills turn out a nigh 
grade of Mexican white pine which is used for 
sash, doors, and interior trim in the western 


markets. The visitors were quite impressed by 
this lumbering operation located 100 miles 
from where the logs are secured. At 4:30 p. m. 
the train left Albuquerque with the party de- 
lighted at the reception accorded by Whitmer, 
Jackson & Co. and the McKinley Land & Lum- 
ber Co. 

On Saturday morning, March 12, the visitors 
homeward bound were met at the LaSalle Street 
Station Chicago by A. L. Ford, managing editor, 
and others representing the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. An official photographer was on hand 
who took one more picture of the group before 
it was allowed to leave the station. The 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago club 
rooms served as headquarters for the party dur- 
ing its stay in the city, several taking lunch 
with some of the Chicago lumbermen. 

Leaving Chicago at 5 p. m. the remainder 
of the trip homeward was made without special 
incident. A farewell sing fest was held in the 
observation car on the homeward trip. At 
10 o’clock on Sunday morning March 13 the 
members arrived at Rochester at the end of their 
transcontinental swing and departed for their 
homes in New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts. All were enthusiastic in declaring 
the trip to have surpassed their greatest ex- 
pectations, both from the standpoint of educa- 
tion and of pleasure. Many offered to present 
their checks immediately to further an associa- 
tion excursion next year. 





RESTORING IOWA AS A WALNUT STATE 


At the recent conference on reforestation 
held by representatives of northern midwest 
States in Chicago the point was brought out 
that Iowa was in early days one of the chief 
tlack walnut lumber growing States of the 
Union. In any attempt, therefore, to plan a re- 
forestation program for the upper Mississippi 
Valley States, it was suggested that Iowa’s non- 
agricultural lands, where the black walnut used 
to flourish, might well be made to grow this 
valuable tree again. 

In connection with this it is interesting to 
note that an experiment in black walnut refor- 
estation has been conducted recently in the 
Yellow River Valley of northeastern Iowa, which 
is very rugged and ill suited for farming. L. 
Liebhart, a wealthy citizen of Denver, Colo., 
owns a big tract of land on Yellow River. Some 
years ago he hired men to seed his land with 
forty thousand black walnuts. Mr. Liebhart 
reports that onFy a small percentage of the 
trees have grown, but those that have are mak- 
ing very substantial growth from year to year. 
‘“Squirrels took the nut,’’ Mr. Liebhart says. 
He believes that if the nuts had been planted in 
a seed bed and then the small trees had’ been 
transplanted, he would have attained a splen- 
did stand. 

There are some good sized black walnut native 
trees in the Yellow River country and all thru 
the stream valleys of northeastern Iowa. Some 
trees are cut and sold for lumber every year, 
but for the most part farmers, appreciating 
the value of their walnut trees, are carefully 
protecting them. When the first settlers came 
into eastern Iowa there wasn’t anything more 
common than black walnut trees. William 
Quigley, an old pioneer, living in McGregor, 
Iowa, a Mississippi town, tells how back in the 
740s when his father ran a small sawmill on 
the Turkey River, black walnut and furs were 
the only two products the settlers could get any 
money for. St. Louis was booming at that 
time and there was a great demand for walnut 
for counters and other interior finishing in the 
many buildings which were going up. 

‘*My father used to take walnut lumber on 
a flat boat down the Turkey to the Mississippi 
and over to Cassville, Wis., where Mississippi 
River steamers would load it up and take it to 
St. Louis.’’ says Mr. Quigley. 

Later it was found that walnut logs could 
be rafted if tied together with softwood logs, 
and rafts of these mixed woods were towed 
south, 

Nearly all the pioneer mills of northeastern 
Iowa were engaged not only in supplying the 


settlers with lumber but in manufacturing by 
hand some of the articles from lumber which 
were necessities. One thing in particular was 
coffins. Mr. Quigley tells of the first death 
in his neighborhood. The family came to his 
father’s mill to have a coffin made. A big wal- 
nut tree was cut down, sawed, and a rude cof- 


agriculture because it is so hilly that if cleared 
and brought under the plow its fertility is 
rapidly washed away. 

With a spread of the gospel of growing wal- 
nut among the farmers of the region, undoubted- 
ly the stream valleys of eastern and particularly 
northeastern Iowa could again be put to use in 

















Marketing Walnut Logs in Eastern lowa 


fin fashioned. There was great demand fot 
walnut for interior work in the frame houses as 
well as in the many pioneer homes which were 
built of stone. A 3-story rock building put up 
in 1855 stands on the bank of Yellow River 
today with fireplaces of black walnut in every 
room. 

A 5-story flour mill was recently wrecked at 
Brighton, Iowa, whose framework was of black 
walnut. In fact walnut was a common build- 
ing material of the pioneers and was so plentiful 
that it was as cheap to build of it as of the 
softer woods. Instances are even recalled by 
the pioneers of rail fences in Iowa made of wal- 
nut rails. A small section of one of these 
ancient walnut rail fences is still to be seen 
in Clayton County on the J. Moody farm. In 
that same vicinity there is still enough black 
walnut timber standing so that last fall, a splen- 
did nut season,'literally hundreds of bushels of 
black walnuts were gathered within a radius of 
a few miles. Much of this land is unsuited for 


growing the valuable black walnut, and in that 
event prove of far more value than if used for 
pasture or deprived of their fertility by unwise 
attempts to farm them. 





KEEPING TAB GN MARINE BORERS 


A special survey is being made of conditions 
in San Francisco Bay where marine borer depre- 
dations are very serious just now and are 
causing excessive damage. A representative of 
the Forest Products Laboratory is carrying on 
the investigation in codperation with a local 
committee. It is expected that the San Fran- 
cisco study will require about three months, and 
that the data obtained will be of considerable 
value to engineers who are concerned with the 
construction or maintenance of marine struc- 
tures. An investigation as to destruction by 
marine wood borers has been very much needed 
for years but due to lack of funds it has been 
impossible to make satisfactory progress. 
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Vocational Training for Lumber Business 





The business college and the correspondence 
school have long been with us, and the demand 
of the day for vocational training is bringing 
heavy pressure to bear on our city high schools. 
It remained for the Federal Government, about 
four years ago, to provide for vocational train- 
ing by another method, to be used not before 
entering business, but while you are in it. If 
the slogan ‘‘ Learn while you earn’’ had not al- 
ready been adopted by the United States Army, 
it could be used effectively to describe the pur- 
pose of the Smith-Hughes Act, providing for 
this training. This act provides for an appro- 
priation to be distributed to any and all States 
that are willing to codperate in the purpose of 
the Act, to introduce vocational training in 
the nation’s industries. The initiative is left 
to the individual States, which plan their own 
courses and methods, and may draw on the 
Federal Government for a sum of money equal 
to what they have themselves appropriated. 


First Vocational School in Lumber Industry 


It is not the purpose of this article to trace 
the course of such vocational training in various 
States, of which about thirty have responded, 
nor in the several widely distributed industries 
where the plan has been tried. It is rather an 
attempt to describe the first of such schools ever 
held in the lumber industry, by one of those 
who went to school. 

This course was given at the mill of the Ed- 
ward Rutledge Timber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, over a period of ten weeks in December, 
January and February last. The initiative, as 
suggested above, came from the Idaho State 
board of vocational training, which naturally 
selected lumbering as far and away the most 
important industry in the State. A representa- 
tive of this board, in conference with the man- 
agement of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
drew up the plans which were later used in con- 
ducting the school. 


Company Gives Wholehearted Codperation 


The company was solidly back of the move- 
ment and used every effort to secure the inter- 
est of its employees. The school was given 
right on the plant, with the company’s equip- 
ment. The foremen personally spoke to every 
man who they thought would be interested, and 
an organization meeting was advertised and held 
one evening after work hours, at the men’s eat- 
ing house. Here the plans were outlined by 
Mr. Knouf, the representative of the State 
board, and by Wm. J. Merrigan, assistant man- 
ager of the company, and it was announced 
that not only was the company lending its plant 
and equipment, but would pay every man full 
time for every hour spent attending schovl. 
The company selected Lawrence R. McCoy, resi- 
dent district manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., who had formerly been connected 
with it, to give the actual instruction. Mr. Mc- 
Coy was assisted by some of the more experi- 
enced graders in the dry shed, and whenever the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association in- 
spectors made their periodical visits, their serv- 
ices as instructors were promptly requisitioned. 


Purpose Was to Produce Trained Lumbermen 


It will have become evident that the main 
subject of this first course was the grading of 
lumber. This was given in such a way as to 
make the students not only practised graders, 
but to give them a knowledge of lumber as a 
product, and of certain phases of its manufac- 
ture, which would be very useful to them as pros- 
pective salesmen. 

Classes were held twice a week on the plant, 
from four to six p. m. At first the work was 
largely lecture, on.the history and purpose of 
grading, on the characteristics of Inland Em- 
pire woods by which they may be distinguished 
and identified, and on the ordinary defects of 
lumber. After the first lesson all classes were 
held in the dry shed, with the lumber on the 
spot, to illustrate all the points which were 








[By William N. Bourne] 


brought out. After these preliminary talks, 
the course was split into two divisions, to give 
each individual a better chance, and actual 
grading practice began. The first lessons were 
on the simpler woods, such as white fir, where 
only a few common grades are made and no 
fine distinctions are drawn, gradually working 
up to the intricacies of white pine, and the 
grading of shop lumber and beveled siding. For 
one lesson the class adjourned to the green 
chain of the sawmill, to study the slightly dif- 
ferent conditions there. At the close of the 
course the classes met jointly again for lec- 
tures on shipping and tallying, and the prob- 
lems of sawmill manufacture. 


The Practical Nature of a Typical Lesson 


A typical lesson would be conducted as fol- 
lows: During the last half hour of the work- 
ing day the ‘‘school room’? was prepared, loads 
of lumber were rolled in, and typical pieces were 
selected from the shed stock and set up as ex- 
amples. They were arranged to be typical of a 
given grade, to show the bottom of the grade, 
or to contrast two different grades. After ‘the 
opening talk on these examples, and the ex- 
planation of how the wording of the grading 
rules would bear on the given case, the lumber 
was turned over to the students for them to 
grade themselves. At one time each novice 
would have an experienced grader at his elbow, 
and each board would be graded and criticized 
as it came along. At another time two men 
would be set one at each end of a load of lum- 
ber with different colored crayons. After each 
had gone over the lumber and marked his end 
the results would be compared, criticized and 
tabulated. This was perhaps the most instruc- 
tive drill of all. 


Avoids Disadvantages of Unskilled Grading 


It is too early to state whether the course has 
turned out efficient lumber graders, because the 
company has not yet had a chance to try them 
out. Due to the slackness of business, the com- 
pany, like every other concern in the Pacific 
Northwest, is shipping very little lumber, and 
has felt no demand for new graders. But it has 
a record of those who took the course and 
knows where to look for graders when it wants 
them. In other days a company, when it hired a 
grader, took a chance. A mill worker who had 
worked with and observed a grader, would de- 
cide he knew enough to grade, and apply for a 
job. The company needing a grader would give 
him a try-out. While this was valuable experi- 
ence for the would-be grader, it was often dis- 
astrous to the company. Eventually the grader 
became master of his trade, leaving a trail 
of wreckage behind him. Even before this diffi- 
cult trial and error process had begun, the 
novice, in his efforts to learn, could not help 
slowing up production. It takes time to ask 
and answer questions, and to prove by a demon- 
stration that this or that is so, and neither 
grader nor foreman properly have the time to 
do this. The value, also, of concentrated in- 
struction, rather than driblets picked up at 
work, has often been proved. In addition, a 
course of this kind is of inestimable value in 
enabling a man to synthesize what knowledge 
he has picked up and to see the reasons for 
things he has long known were so. Engineers 
have often remarked that theoretical instruc- 
tion after and on top of practical experience 
produces the best results. 


Plan to Extend Advantages Elsewhere 


No claim is made that the trial and error 
process has been done away with, but the 
sponsors of the grading school hope it has been 
reduced to a minimum. While the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co. now knows where to look for 
new graders when it needs them, a plan has been 
conceived to extend this advantage elsewhere. 
Mr. McOoy is preparing an outline or syllabus 
of the course which can be used by other com- 
panies or anywhere that the State board may see 


fit, and which is also wanted by the University 
of Idaho. It is hoped that at the close of the 
next vocational training school, whenever and 
wherever it shall be, the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will have been able. to 
prepare tests. To any man who can success- 
fully pass these tests, a certificate will be is- 
sued. This certificate of proficiency, issued by 
the association, if adopted, should be a great 
help to any man looking for a job, and an as- 
surance to the employer that he can do the 
work. It should go far to lessen the trouble 
caused by employing inexperienced men. 

While the real test of this course in voca- 
tional training lies in the future, one present 
byproduct remains to be spoken of. Before the 
introduction of the school, the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co. had been receiving fully the 
usual number of complaints about careless load- 
ing, inaccurate tallying, and other negligence 
in the shipping department. After the introduc- 
tion of the schoolgthese complaints rapidly fell 
off, till in the last few months there were prac- 
tically none. This points to an increased effi- 
ciency and interest in the work, a better morale, 
in short, among the company’s employees, 
which alone is an adequate result of the enter- 
prise. 


PHILIPPINE FORESTERS LEARNING ENGLISH 


The forest service of the Philippines is largely 
in the hands of native foresters who have been 
trained in schools and in the field by American 
and European foresters. The United States is 
pursuing a policy of turning over the forestry 
work on the islands to the natives, as rapidly 
as circumstances will allow. The natives are 
apt students, industrious and full of enthusiasm, 
and apparently the work there is meeting with 
success, 

The native foresters (it is assumed most of 
them are natives) publish a paper monthly, 
which is called the ‘‘Mountain Echo.’’ This 
publication appears to be supported by private 
money, contributed by the island’s forest serv- 
ice personnel, and the columns are filled with 
news, stories, jokes, scientific items, and serious 
essays and accounts of adventure, well written 
and carefully edited, from the island viewpoint. 
It is evident that English is not the native 
language of most of the writérs who contribute 
to the pages of the Mountain Echo; but the 
writing is grammatically faultless, and only 
in little oddities of idiom can it be detected 
that the writers are using an acquired language. 

In the June, 1920, issue of the paper, which 
recently reached Chicago, lessons are given in 
the correct use of English, for the benefit of 
those who are trying to improve their language. 
Some of these lessons are of much interest and 
show some of the difficulties encountered by 
those who are trying to use an acquired tongue 
correctly. Following are a few extracts from 
the lessons in the use of correct English: 

The following are some of the more commonly 
used words. It is suggested that you look in a 
dictionary for others that you may be in danger 
of misspelling : 

Right Wrong Right Wrong 
stand estand establish stablish 





string estring escape scape 
spear espear estate state 
scare escare strict estrict 
demobilize demovilize probably provably 
platform flatform punish funish 
pool fool put fut 
billow pillow charter chapter 
drive ride homely homelike 


This is followed by instructions in building 
sentences. One should first see that the idioms 
are correctly used, so that when one speaks of 
‘featching a train,’’ he will not say ‘‘catch 
up a train,’’ or‘if he means a ‘‘match box’’ he 
will not say a ‘‘matches box.’’ 

Foresters in America usually feel that they 
have ‘a man’s job if they master forestry with- 
out having to learn a new language at the same 
time; but the Filipinos are tackling the double 
work and are making a success of it. 
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THE CHESTNUT BLIGHT IN WEST VIRGINIA 


The total destruction of the chestnut timber 
of West Virginia by 1935 from chestnut blight 
is the prediction of G. F. Gravatt, of the bureau 
of plant pathology, United States Department 
of Agriculture, who has recently completed an 
inspection trip thruout that State, following 
investigations covering a number of years by 
the State experiment station. He advocates 
the immediate cutting of all the standing chest- 
nut in the State in order to save it. 

All the chestnut is now dead from blight in 
Jefferson, Berkeley and Morgan counties in 
the eastern Panhandle, where it first appeared, 
and it spread from this point south and west. 
The blight also crossed from Pennsylvania into 
Monongalia and Marion counties, and from Vir- 
ginia into Pocahontas, Greenbrier and other 
counties. It has been found in seventeen coun- 
ties, and its progress is rapid. 

Estimates secured from lumbermen about the 
State as to the amount of standing chestnut 
average close to 5,000,000,000 feet, with yearly 
cuttings of something over 100,000,000 feet. 
The nuts sold from these trees yearly will 
amount to several hundred thousand dollars. 

The owner of a stand of poles should begin 
eutting as soon as the blight starts on his trees, 
or even sooner, because while poles seasoned on 
the stump are as good as those cut green, still 
the breakage in handling dead trees and the 
large percentage which develop sap rot cause 
a considerable loss. The owner of a stand of 
trees suitable primarily for extract wood can 
continue to market his trees for a number of 
years after they are dead, but the loss of the 
bark and decay of sapwood cause a considerable 
decrease in the volume of the wood. The in- 
creased menace of loss from fire both to the 
standing dead trees and to green trees of other 


species in the stand make it advisable quickly 
to utilize dead trees. It is recommended that 
in all cutting operations, the percentage of 
chestnut in States situated like West Virginia 


be decreased, since there is little possibility of 
any chestnut sprouts from future cuttings at- 
taining sufficient size to be utilized for poles 
or lumber. 
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DEMAND MICHIGAN FORESTS BE PROTECTED 


The suppression of forest fires in Michigan 
has never been on a very satisfactory basis, 
largely because of a faulty organization, work- 
ing with insufficient funds. This situation has 
engaged the attention of the Association of 
Michigan Foresters, which some time ago ap- 
pointed a committee to study the subject. This 
committee, consisting of F. H. Sanford, forester 
of the Michigan State farm bureau; Prof. L. J. 
Young, of the forestry department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Prof. B. L. Buttrick, 
of the forestry department at Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, reported at the March 4 meeting 
of the association on the changes necessary in 
the present law. The association unanimously 
adopted the report and a campaign is now in 
progress to introduce these changes. 

Following is the resolution: 


Resolved, That a new fire fighting law to provide 
for the following organization and to include the 
following principles should be adopted, the same 
to be obtained by additions and amendments to 
existing laws: 


1. ORGANIZATION: ‘The forest fire fighting forces 
of the State should be separated from those of 
game protection and placed under charge of the 
State forester, who should be responsible for the 
prevention, detection and suppression of forest 
fires and, jointly with police agencies, for the de- 
tection of violators of the fire laws. (This prin- 
ciple is embodied under the bill recently introduced 
into the legislature to organize a State conserva- 
tion commission.) 

2. PERSONNEL: The fire fighting organization 
should consist of: (1) A chief forest fire warden, 
to serve under the State forester and to be charged 
directly with the enforcement of the fire laws and 
the suppression of forest fires on lands within the 
State; said chief forest fire warden to be a techni- 
cally trained forester, having had experience in the 
suppression of forest fires. (2) Three district fire 
wardens to serve under the chief warden. One 
district warden to serve in the upper peninsula, 
one in the northern part of the lower peninsula, 
as far south as southern boundary of the present 
forest fire district;.and one in that part of the 
State south of the present forest fire district. 
These wardens need not be technically trained 
foresters but should be persons having a knowledge 
of the woods and some experience in fighting forest 
fires. (8) Approximately forty fire rangers to 
serve under the district wardens, They being al- 
lotted approximately one to each county in the 
northern districts, and from two to four, as shall 


be deemed necessary by the State forester, in the 
southern district. The territory of these fire 
rangers should be a district which is a unit from a 
fire control point of view rather than a political 
unit. The fire wardens should be residents of the 
locality altho not necessarily residents within their 
districts. They should be persons of known char- 
acter and ability, conversant with and able to per- 
form the duties of fire rangers. (4) In case of 
necessity there should be added to this organization 
special deputy fire rangers who should serve under 
the fire wardens and rangers and have the same 
duties and powers. 


8. APPOINTMENT: All fire wardens and _ fire 
rangers should be hired or appointed by the State 
forester and removable by him at any time. 


4. DUTIES OF FIRE WARDENS AND RANGERS: 
These officers should give their entire time to the 
prevention, detection and suppression of forest 
fires and the detection of violators of the fire law, 
— at such times when as in the judgment of 
the State forester danger from forest fires does not 
exist, they may be given temporarily other duties 
concerning the protection and propagation of 
forests and the obtaining of information as to their 
value, distribution and extent. 


5. Powers: The State forester and the various 
wardens and rangers should have power to arrest 
without warrant persons found violating the pro- 
visions of the fire laws, to summon assistance of 
able bodied persons in case of necessity in order to 
fight fires, and to appeal directly to all State mili- 
tary or police forces for assistance in time of need. 
and to direct the work of township and other local 
forest fire wardens. 


6. The State forester should be empowered to 
take all means for the prevention, detection and 
suppression of forest fires, including the erection 
of fire watch towers, construction of communica- 
tion lines, fire lines and the like, upon lands not 
owned by the State, when in his judgment such a 
course is necessary for proper protection from fire. 


7. Hrrine or LABorR: The State forester should 
have power to hire men and to incur other neces- 
sary expenses in the actual control and suppres- 
sion of fires, and should be empowered to delegate 
such authority to his subordinates. 

8. PAYMENT OF LABOR: Men hired under the 
above provision should be paid directly by the 
State from funds appropriated for this purpose, at 
the current wage scale prevailing in the locality. 


9. CO-OPERATION: ‘The State forester should be 
empowered to codperate with all other public or 
rivate agencies engaged in the suppression of 
orest fires. 

10. ADMINISTRATIVE FuNnpDS: There should be 
appropriated for administrative and initial fire 


fighting purposes of the forest fire service a sum 
of not less than $150,000 per annum. 


11. Firrp FicHTING Funps: The State forester 
should investigate the sum necessary to be estab- 
lished as a forest fire fighting fund, to be used only 
for the actual fighting of fires and to be available 
until expended, and report same to the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


12. VIOLATIONS OF Law: Penalties for viola- 
tions of fire laws should be severe. 


WORKERS HAVE SAVED AND WILL BUILD 


VANCOUVER, WASH., March 14.—-While there 
has been a great deal of criticism concerning the 
extravagant expenditures of laboring men who 
have received very high wages during the last 
few years, the S. M. Barnard Lumber Co., of 
this city, is one that is not entirely in sympathy 
with this criticism, as evidenced by the circular 
letter recently sent out to its trade. In. this 
letter there is a strong spirit of optimism and 
an expressed belief that there is going to develop 
soon the biggest building campaign the country 
has ever seen. This letter to its trade is as 
follows: 





There has been lots of talk about all the money 
that the laboring men have earned for the last four 
or five years, and there has been plenty of pub- 
licity, too, about how foolishly this extra money 
has been squandered. . 

Some of it was spent foolishly all right—but 
more of it wasn’t. 

This country, from one end to the other, is well 
ponaiated with women who have all the way from 
1,000 to $5,000 of their husband’s wages tucked 
safely away in a sock. These women want a’ 
home. That’s what they have been saving for, 
—— spring weather makes the desire irre- 

sistible. 

For several weeks the Coast has enjoyed beauti- 
ful weather, just the kind of early spring days 
that will come to you during the last days of this 
month. For several weeks, more building permits 
were taken out and more residences are today in 
course of construction in the vicinity of Portiand, 
Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., than ever was the 
case before in the history of either city. 

What is going on here is an advance indication 
of that which will occur in your territory. There 
is going to be the biggest home building campaign, 
all over the United States, that this country has 
ever seen. 

Induce your customers to stock up right now. 
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SALES AGENT FOR THREE ALLIED COMPANIES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 14.—The Nada- 
wah Sales Co. has opened offices in this city 
following its recent organization, to act as 
selling agent for the Nadawah Lumber Co., of 
Nadawah, Ala., the Usrey Lumber Co., of Me- 
Williams, Ala., and the Kyser Manufacturing 
Co., of Birmingham, Ala. All the selling inter- 
ests of these three southern pine manufacturing 
companies have been centralized in the Nada- 
wah Lumber Co. for the purpose of better serv- 
ing their customers. Formerly, each mill had 
its own selling organization and, since the mills 
are located in towns poorly equipped for good 
telegraph, telephone and mail service, the own- 
ers of the allied companies determined to unite 
the sales departments into one selling corpora- 
tion, and so organized the Nadawah Sales Co., 
with offices at Birmingham. 

John Lockwood, who is president of each of 
the three manufacturing companies, is president 
of the Nadawah Sales Co. Mr. Lockwood is a 
Mississippi and Alabama lumber manufacturer 
of long experience. L. J. Smith, vice president, 
is also vice president of the Nadawah Lumber 
Co. and of the Usrey Lumber Co. K. E. Lock- 
wood, son of the president, is secretary and 
treasurer of the Nadawah Sales Co. and also 
general manager of the Kyser Manufacturing 
Co. 

The sales of the Nadawah Sales Co. are under 
the direction of W. R. Spencer, general man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Spencer entered the 
employ of the Nadawah Lumber Co. in: 1917 
and had charge of the sales and office of that 
company at Nadawah from 1918 to 1920. He is 
an experienced lumberman and an able sales 
manager. 

Sells Principally to Wholesalers 

The Nadawah Sales Co. will sell its output 
principally to wholesalers in good standing, fol- 
lowing the policy established many years ago 
by Mr. Lockwood for all of his mills. In addi- 


tion to selling the production of its own mills 


it has always been the policy of the Nadawah. 


organization to try and fill all the requirements 
of its customers just as far as possible, and in 
order to do this it conducts a wholesale depart- 
ment in connection with its sales offices so that 
it can purchase such items as the Nadawah 
organization may not have available for ship- 
ment from its own stock. In making these 
purchases, the Nadawah Sales Co. confines it- 
self to buying from mills with whose stock it is 
thoroly familiar and from those who it knows 
will give to Nadawah customers the high grade 
lumber that it is the sales company’s aim to 
supply from the production of the Nadawah 
mills, 
An Old Manufacturing Company 


The parent organization, the Nadawah Lum- 
ber Co., is one of the oldest in the State. The 
mill at Nadawah was built twenty-five years ago 
by the MceGowin and Fuller interests, who were 
at that time large operators and made a spe- 
cialty of cutting southern pine export stock. 
This mill, prior to the present corporation, was 
operated under the name of Shoal Creek Lumber 
Co. and also the Pine Forest Lumber Co. In 
March, 1912, the corporation known as _ the 
Nadawah Lumber Co. secured a charter from 
the State and purchased the mill and timber 
holdings. The Lockwood interests at that time 
were composed of John Lockwood, a brother, 
and L. J. Smith, who purchased the entire 
holdings of the Nadawah Lumber Co. in 1913. 
Mr. Lockwood’s brother died about four years 
ago and the present officers are: President. 
John Lockwood; vice president, L. J. Smith; 
secretary and treasurer, K. E. Lockwood. Prior 
to coming to Alabama the Lockwood interests 
were the owners and operators of the Brown 
Lumber Co., at Hiwanee, Miss., and before that 
built and operated the present mill of the 
Gammill Lumber Co., at Pelahatchie, Miss. 


The Usrey Lumber Co. was organized in 
1916 to cut a part of timber holdings of the 
Nadawah Lumber Co. on account of their in- 
accessibility to the Nadawah mill. It is owned 
by practically the same interests. The mill is 
located at McWilliams, Ala., on the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad about ten miles north of 
Nadawah. 

Dressing in Transit at Birmingham 

The Kyser Manufacturing Co. was acquired 
in 1919 from the original builders, John Kyser 
and his associates. This is a large dressing in 
transit plant with concentration yard. It has 
two high speed planers, band resaw and a com- 
plete millwork plant for getting out trim ete. 
for local consumption. It has a milling ea- 
pacity of 100,000 feet a day, with ample yardage 
for the storing of four million to five million 
feet of lumber. 

The Nadawah Lumber Co. is equipped with 
a single circular rig with shotgun feed and has 
ample dry kiln capacity. The planing mill has 
four modern machines with about double the 
capacity of the mill, which is 60,000 feet a day, 
and so has ample capacity for the execution of 
difficult orders which require special millwork. 

The Usrey Lumber Co. has a single circular 
rig of 40,000 feet capacity, with two large dry 
kilns and ample planing mill capacity. 

Large Timber Holdings 

The timber holdings of the Nadawah allied 
companies comprise large quantities of both 
longleaf and shortleaf southern pine, enough 
to insure operation of the mills for many years. 
And with the centralization of their selling 
activities thru one organization, the Nadawah 
Sales Co., they are in position to supply cus- 
tomers with their requirements and to give them 
the maximum of service. The companies are 
able now to specialize not only in manufactur- 
ing but in selling, which is equally as impor- 
tant as production. 





NO REDUCTION OF HARDWOOD RATES 


MemPHis, TENN., March 15.—There will be 
neither an immediate nor an early reduction in 
freight rates on hardwood forest products from 
southern and southwestern producing regions 
to consuming territory in the United States 
nor will there be readjustments tending toward 
decreased revenues for the carriers until there 
has been substantial decrease in the cost of 
labor, of fuel and of supplies which the railroads 
have to bear. 

This was definitely determined today at the 
conference of more than three hours held at 
the Hotel Gayoso between representatives of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, con- 
trolling shipments of more than 500,000 cars of 
forest products annually, and officials of the 
principat railroads operating thruout the South- 
east, the South and the Southwest. 

The association, thru its spokesmen, put the 
issue squarely up to the railroad men by asking 
that rates in effect prior to Aug. 26, 1920, be 
restored on all grades of hardwood lumber as a 
means of returning the industry to something 
like its former status and as a means of insur- 
ing the railroads a muck larger‘tonnage from 
the lumber industry. Officials of the railroads, 
however, countered with the statement that 
they are ‘‘only & few jumps ahead of the 
sheriff ’’ because of net revenues far below those 
fixed by the Transportation Act of 1920, and 
with the additional statement that the general 
depression to which all business is subject, 
rather than the present high level of freight 
rates, is responsible for the trouble the lumber- 
men are experiencing. They suggested that 
‘‘patience’’ is more necessary now than ever 
before, for the reason that time will be required 
to eure the ills from which the railroads them- 
selves, as well as industry, are suffering, and 
they counselled the lumbermen to wait until 
there had been a quite general lowering of the 
costs of labor, of fuel and of supplies. 


Utmost harmony characterized the confer- 
ence. The lumbermen told their story first; 
outlining the conditions which, in their opinion, 
made lower freight rates imperative, and citing 
figures bearing out the contention that volume 
of tonnage is now extremely light. Théy made 
known the objects and purposes of the confer- 
ence; namely, to secure lower freight rates on 
all grades of hardwood lumber immediately. 
They were duly appreciative of the position of 
the carriers, especially with respect to labor 
costs; and at the very outset adopted resolu- 
tions appealing to Congress and to the railway 
labor board to abrogate the ‘‘national agree- 
ments’’ and other war time working arrange- 
ments. 

The railroad men, however, had a harder luck 
story to tell than the lumbermen, and they 
had not proceeded very far with the telling 
of this when the lumbermen realized that all 
chances of securing immediate relief were nil. 
They expressed real sympathy with the lumber- 
men in the difficulties they are encountering but 
they made it perfectly clear that the railroads 
have been suffering far longer and far more 
severely than the lumbermen. They were duly 
appreciative of the cordial support of the lum- 
bermen and promised that, as soon as possible, 
rates would be lowered. They suggested, how- 
ever, that all rates would have to come down at 
about the same time for the reason, as expressed 
by one of the railroad men, that the ‘‘rate situa- 
tion is so delicate and so interdependent that a 
peg can not be pulled out here without the neces- 
sity of pulling out pegs at many other points.’’ 

President 8. M. Nickey, who occupied the 
chair, outlined briefly the conditions which had 
brought about the calling of the conference. 
He told of the inactivity of hardwood manufac- 
turing plants all over the South and of the 
stagnation in business resulting from the pres- 
ent situation. He related how keen competition 


was being encountered with Japanese oak and 
other hardwoods on the Pacific coast as a re- 
sult of the low rates enjoyed by Japanese manu- 
facturers who sent their lumber over in govern- 
ment owned and government subsidized boats, 
and how it was almost impossible for southern 
and southwestern manufacturers to do any busi- 
ness in the Pacific coast States. 

He. also told how Pacific coast manufacturers 
were sending lumber from Seattle, Portland and 
other ports via the Panama Canal to New York, 
Baltimore and other Atlantic coast centers at 
rates several dollars per thousand below those 
charged for southern and southwestern hard- 
woods. He also told how manufacturers of . 
hardwood lumber in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
other northern States, as well as those in Canada, 
were able to reach northern markets on much 
lower rates than those in the South and South- 
west could hope to do under the present rate 
structure. 

Mr. Nickey also called attention to the faet 
that carriers handling shipments of lumber- 
from the Pacific coast to Chicago were propos- 
ing a 7-cent reduction in freight rates and that, 
since this lumber, kiln-dried, weighed only about 
2,500 pounds as against approximately 5,000 
pounds per thousand feet for southern hard- 
woods, a decrease of 14 cents per hundred weight 
would be necessary in the latter to equal the 
proposed 7-cent reduction in the former. 

Other speakers for the lumbermen were 
Walker L. Wellford, chairman of the rate ad- 
justment committee; James E. Stark, of James 
E. Stark & Co. Inc.; J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association; Walter Williams, of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co.; and Roy Olcott, W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Speakers for the carrier were F. B. Bowes, 
vice president of the Illinois Central; 8, H. 
Johnson, of the Rock Island; C. E. Perkins, . 
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vice president of the Missouri Pacifie; Alexan- 
der Hilton, vice president of the Frisco; A. R. 
Smith, vice president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville; J. T. Watson, freight traffic manager of 
the St. Louis-Southwestern; A. R. Oliver, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the Southern 
Railway; General Superintendent Purvis, of the 
Seaboard Air Line; J. B. Payne, freight traffic 
manager of the Texas & Pacific; W. C. Hull, 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and Fred Simmerman, 
vice president of the Monon. 

The talk of Mr. Perkins was typical of those 
of the other railroad men, and fairly summarizes 
their views. Mr. Perkins said: 

“If you want a hard luck story, the railroads can 
tell it as they are only a few jumps ahead of the 
sheriff. I think the conference idea a good one. 
Our business and our interests are mutual and 
only by free interchange of views can we get far 


with adjustment of freight rates and revenues, 
both grave questions.” He suggested that the 
wholesale reduction in freight rates is not the 


correct solution of the problem, saying that the 


lumbermen were in the same boat with all other 
business men. The railroads, he pointed out, 
could not reduce rates because the lower rates 
would not produce sufficient revenue. He _ in- 
sisted that the problem of the railroads is bigger 
than that of the lumbermen because they are under 
the nececssity of furnishing transportation facili- 
ties and maintaining their plant whether they had 
revenues or not. He predicted, however, that 
business would return to normal and indicated 
that the ‘corner’ had already been turned. 

“I do not want to say that we will not 
take action on your proposition. We must give 
it consideration but I do not see how we can 
start any general reduction. If we make a re- 
duction in the South the lines in the North will 
make reductions and we will be right where we 
are now, except that general freight rates will be 


lower. The problem is too big for immediate 
solution. Freight rates are not the controlling 
factor. I realize that freight rates must be ad- 


justed but this will come when wages and other 
costs are reduced, when tonnage is moving again 
and when there is something in the till Any other 
course would hasten bankruptcy. If labor costs 
can be brought down, you gentlemen will certainly 
get some of the benefits of that reduction.” 

Mr. Stark thought that good would come out 


of the conference and emphasized, in this connec- 
tion, that it was not quite fair to southern lumber- 
men to compare their rates with the rates enjoyed 
by the Pacific coast and the Northwest and West. 
He pointed out that rates had been made very 
low in these regions years ago in order to stimulate 
development of the industry and that, while in- 
creases had been made there, they enjoyed a lower 
basis than southern manufacturers and were 
therefore the beneficiaries under the percentage 
and other advances granted in recent years. He 
thought if the latest percentage advance were 
withdrawn south and the other rates were left 
— they would be then on about an equal 
asis. 
Just before adjournment, Mr. Nickey announced 
that Mr. Wellford would be absent for several 
months and that George C. Ehemann of George C. 
Ehemann & Co., would serve as chairman of the 
rate adjustment committee during that period. 





LIGHTNING is one of the worst offenders in the 
matter of starting forest fires. A single storm 
has been known to start a hundred fires in the 
mountains of California. . 





THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF SWEDEN 


The Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has just published. Special Agents 
Series No. 195. This is a report of the forests 
and lumber industry of Sweden and was pre- 
pared by Axel H. Oxholm, one of the four trade 
commissioners sent to Europe and Asia nearly 
four years ago by the Department of Commerce 
in coéperation with certain lumber associations 
of the United States. Mr. Oxholm’s special 


Sweden is. nearly four times as large as New 
York State and has only one-half the popula- 
tion. Therefore it is relatively a thinly settled 
country and is an ideal place for carrying on 
the lumber business successfully. It has 55,- 
000,000 acres of forests; of this 13,000,000 acres 
belong to the State and 42,000,000 to private 
owners. Eighty percent of the woodlands are 


softwoods, chiefly pine and spruce. The for- 




















1—Careful inspection of height of stumps. 2—Method of piling lumber, leaving 3 to 4 feet protruding 


from pile. 3—Gang saw. 


4—Swedish mill operator emphasizing the profit made out of 2 foot 


mill ends. 5—Lumber paid for but left over by importer on account of lack of shipping facilities. 


Note exporter’s careful storage of this parcel without additional charge. 
8—Mr. Oxholm working in yard as grader. 


Piles covered with tarpaulins. 


field was Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The 
first published report which has just come from 
the press covers Sweden only, and Norway and 
Finland will be made subjects of future re- 
ports by this commissioner. 

He left the United States in August, 1917, 
and returned in June, 1919. He-spent eight 
months in Sweden, traveling over the lumber 
regions of the entire country from the extreme 
south to the far north, going nearly one hun- 
dred miles north of the Arctic circle in making 
his investigation. He visited all the important 
lumber regions of the country, and spent con- 
siderable time not only in observation but in 
actual work in Swedish sawmills in order that 
he might get the right viewpoint of lumbermen 
in that country. The very completeness of this 
report and the thoroness with which he mastered 
his subjects are evidence that the eight months 
spent in that country were put to good use. 


6—Piling system. 7— 
9—Piling with cranes. 


ests have been well taken care of during a long 
period of years and have been brought to the 
highest state of development possible in that cli- 
mate and region. Lumbering is very carefully 
done. Sawing is not slighted in any particular 
but every board that comes from the carriage is 
as nearly perfect as skilled workmanship can 
make it, and when it is sent into the markets 
of the world it is well liked and aids the export 
trade which Sweden carries on with many coun- 
tries. Sweden’s foreign exports amount to 
about $90,000,000 a year, and 44 percent of 
this comes from the forests. It is, therefore, 
seen that the forests are the most important 
factor in Sweden’s foreign trade. 

Most of that country’s lumber exports go to 
neighboring European countries, a few reach 
South America, and practically none enter Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, or the United States. We 
have some trade in lumber with Sweden but it 


is not much. The chief gain we shall make by 
Mr. Oxholm’s exhaustive study of lumbering 
in that country and the method by which its 
lumber reaches markets, will be in teaching our 
exporters how to prepare their lumber so that it 
will meet the approval of foreign buyers. We 
have some things to learn in that respect and 
Mr. Oxholm’s report points out what these 
things are. Probably the best lesson of all will 
be in learning how to prepare our lumber in the 
best possible manner. The Swedish yards dry 
their lumber well, pile it in the best way they 
ean, ship it carefully and in the best manner 
so it will reach the foreign customer in the best 
condition and present a guod apvearanece when 
it arrives. We can profit by studying the Swed- 
ish method and imitating it in every way. 

Mr. Oxholm was impressed with the cordial 
reception he received from the Swedish Govern- 
ment and from the various lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations and private concerns in that country. 
He was assisted in every way in making his in- 
vestigations. He was shown whatever he asked 
to see, assistance was given when needed, and 
he expresses his appreciation of this treatment 
in his report. e 

This bulletin of 280 pages is well illustrated 
with half-tone pictures, charts, diagrams and 
maps. It is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 75 cents. 


~~ 


NEW YORK PLUMBERS ADMIT CONSPIRACY 


New York, March 14.—Ten corporations and 
nine individual members of the Master Plumb- 
ers’ Association pleaded guilty before Supreme 
Court Justice MeAvoy last week to indictments 
charging violation of the Donnelly State anti- 
trust law. Two more individuals immediately 
followed suit in the same court and sixteen other 
members of the association had already pleaded 
guilty. 

Four of the indicted men—John T. Hattrick, 
originator of the ‘‘code of practice;’’ William 
J. Doran, William H. Chapman and Herbert 
X. Smith—have been convicted on another 
charge and one defendant, Wilson Cronell, has 
died. 

Michael J. Canavan and David Deigan, who 
pleaded guilty today, must await sentence with 
others who have admitted collusion. The men 
on trial are Charles A. Murphy, Wells & New- 
ton Co.; Frank J. Fee, John T. Hettrick, Wil- 
liam H. Chapman, William J. Doran and John 
L. Knight. Seven jurors had been selected 
when court adjourned this afternoon. 

Those who entered pleas of guilty yesterday 
are: Alexander Bryant, Falibee & McCaul, Hop- 
kin Plumbing Corporation, J. H. Jasper, 
Lasette & Murphy, James McCullagh Co., J. H. 
MeMillan Co., Kenny-Moran Co., George E. 
Gibson, Thomas P. McLoughlin, Inc.; William 
Wallace, J. H. Jasper, Thomas F, MeCaul, John 
J. Falihee, Frank B. Lasette, Jeremiah L. Mur- 
phy, James McCullagh, Patrick F. Kenny and 
James Connelly. 
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Annual Convention of South Dakota Retailers 
Is Optimistic Regarding Business Prospects 


Sioux Fauus, S. D., March 15.—Business is 
perking up. All transactions have taken on a 
better tone since March 1 and a return to nor- 
malcy in buying and selling is expected by next 
summer. With the increasing optimism there is 
a greater sense of financial security and a tend- 
ency toward the loosening up of credit is notice- 
able. 

Such was the spirit reflected at the opening 
sessions here today of the annual convention of 
the South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Cataract Hotel, both in the 
speeches given and in the individual opinions 
heard about the corridors and lobbies. The 
dealers came from all parts of South Dakota and 
it was evident that they did not believe the busi- 
ness depression that has dealt a particularly 
severe blow at the lumber business in general, 
would continue for long. It was apparent that 
‘‘General Prosperity’’ was in attendance at 
the convention instead of ‘‘Gus Gloom,’’ who 
has enjoyed altogether too much prominence of 
late. 

‘¢A turn in the tide is already taking place,’’ 
a lumber dealer remarked this afternoon, and 
there were several others who bore out his con- 
tentions. 

A greater building season was predicted. In 
support of this statement it was pointed out 
that in Sioux Falls the building permits for the 
last two weeks called for an expenditure of 

. about 100 percent more than for the entire 
month of February. -Similar statistics from 
other South Dakota cities were quoted. During 
the last few years there has been a halt in 
building activities, it was explained, which has 
created a shortage of housing and, in many cases 
of business facilities. With the expected return 
to normalcy, it is believed that there will be a 
substantial boom in an endeavor to ‘‘catch up.’’ 


Movies Show Steel and Wire Manufacture 


The meeting was called to order this morn- 
ing at the Cataract Hotel by President H. C. 
Behrens, after the formality of registration had 
been completed. He briefly stated that the first 
number on the program was a lecture to be given 
at the Colonial Theater in conjunction with the 
display of a motion picture by E. N. Myan, 
special representative of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. 

As the various phases of manufacturing of 
steel and wire were reeled off, Mr. Ryan gave a 
vivid and clear description of details in an in- 
structive manner. 


Dealers Melodiously Warble Jazz Songs 


W. Herbert Roberts, local songster and jazz 
promoter, enlivened the opening of the after- 
noon session with some specially prepared 
stunts. After considerable persuasion he in- 
duced the dealers to join in the singing with 
much success. In fact, it was generally con- 
ceded, Impresario Mary Garden need never 
worry about any vacancies in her ranks. They 
ean be filled easily and with credit if she but 
sends a hurry-up call to the secretary or presi- 
dent of the South Dakota association. During 
the songfest the sonorous bass of H. C. Behrens 
mingled melodiously with the sweet tenor of 
George A. Carroll, secretary of the building 
material salesmen. The other dealers attending 
sang, too. 

After worshiping the God of Jazz for about 
fifteen minutes the dealers settled back in their 
chairs and shifted their thoughts to the guid- 
ing divinity of lumber. The president’s ad- 
dress was the first thing to occupy their atten- 
tion. 

President Is Optimistic for 1921 Business 


In opening his address, Mr. Behrens ex- 
pressed a few words of sympathy for the lum- 
bermen, whom he characterized as ‘‘the most 
panhandled of all business men.’’ 

This was particularly true during the last 
three or four years, according to the speaker. 
‘‘There was a time in the history of the indus- 
try and not so very long ago when it almost 


became necessary for a lumber dealer to obtain 
an order from the Government if he wanted to 
sell a 2 by 4 stick of lumber,’’ he said. Mr. 
Behrens continued: 


This, of course, was due to conditions for which 
there does not seem to have been anyone in par- 
ticular responsible, but nevertheless we were in the 
very center of the turmoil of the unsatisfactory 
business element. Did we chuck the business up? 
We surely did not. We stayed ‘put’ and while 
the shingles on our very homes became somewhat 
warped we stuck it out, and I want to say that 
we are thankful we are not in the hands of the 
receivers. 

As to the future in the lumber business we can 
only abide our time and establish a price list upon 
the conditions which offer the most satisfactory 
solution to business in general as well as the lum- 
ber industry. We should prepare now for the com- 
ing building campaign, for we are aware of the 
fact that a profitable crop for this year will result 
in building activity for the next season. We have 
every reason to feel satisfied with the outlook in 
the building industry. 

Prices are lower, it is true, but then normal con- 
ditions are indicated in all other lines, and under 
such conditions we must accept the inevitable and 
make such necessary alterations as will fit the new 
conditions. The building conditions in South Da- 
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kota are reported to have improved within the last 
thirty days to a point far beyond the approximated 
estimate. I am most optimistic of our future. 


State Aid Will Boost Home Building 


A ‘question box’’ was also conducted this 
afternoon in which questions of a great variety 
were asked and answered. President Behrens 
was in charge. 

One of the subjects of interest was the home 
building law passed by the South Dakota legis- 
lature in the session just concluded. This is a 
measure in which South Dakota has blazed 
the way for the nation in home building 
progress. By its provisions, a laboring man 
will be enabled to obtain funds, under certain 
conditions, from the State to build a home. 
Due to certain adjustments that are necessary 
it is not believed, however, that this.law will be 
in active operation until late next fall or early 
next year. It was generally conceded by the 
lumbermen here that it would boost building. 


Good Crop and Farm Credit Will Start Demand 


The condition of the farmer was also dis- 
cussed. The deflation in price of farm prod- 
ucts crippled many a South Dakota farmer last 
fall and left him in a financial condition that 
would preclude any great amount of building 
unless credit is loosened up. The lumber deal- 
ers, however, generally expressed the belief that 
when this year’s crop is in and there are pros- 
pects for a good yield, they would be able to get 
the necessary credit. This would give building 
a spurt. ‘ 

Another feature of the afternoon was an ad- 
dress by W. F. Krumlein, director of extension 
work at the South Dakota State College. He 


spoke interestingly in regard to what the college 
had to offer in extension courses and asked the 
dealers to assist in bringing those courses to 
the attention of their communities. 
WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sioux Fauus, 8. D., March 16.—With the 
largest attendance ever registered in the asso- 
ciation’s history, the annual convention of the 
South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Tri-State Association of Build- 
ing Materials Salesmen, closed tonight. More 
than two bundred fifty members of the State 
association of lumbermen were present with a 
large number of salesmen also registered. 
Most Satisfactory Convention Held in State 

‘*Tt was the most successful and the most 
satisfactory convention ever held,’’ said H. C. 
Behrens, of Aberdeen, retiring president of the 
State association. ‘‘Members returned to their 
homes with the new idea for meeting present 
conditions; attending members gained a new 
insight into the great service being given by 
the association.’’ Mr, Behrens explained the 
service in legal questions, bookkeeping, market 


- conditions and other matters of interest to deal- 


ers given by the association, and reported a 
large number of new memberships. 

Today’s program opened at 10:30 o’clock 
when, at the invitation of the Manchester Bis- 
cuit Co., all dealers attending were conducted 
thru the local plant. The process of manufac- 
ture was explained by guides, and samples of 
the products given to the members who were in 
attendance. 

Convention Opens with Community Singing 


After a recess for luncheon, the program 
proper opened at 2 p. m. with community sing- 
ing under the direction of W. Herbert Roberts. 
Popular songs, national airs and old ballads of 
various degrees of sentimentality were sung 
heartily by the dealers attending. Mr. Roberts, 
in the resolutions adopted unanimously by the 
members attending, received the hearty thanks 
of the-members for his service, as did the Man- 
chester Biscuit Co. and its employees, for their 
courtesy in conducting members thru their fac- 
tory. 

Nomination and Election of Officers 


Following the close of community singing, 
the nominating committee placed before the 
members its nominations for new officers. 

C. H. Ross, of the Ross Lumber Co., this city, 
was unanimously elected president of the asso- 
ciation, to succeed H. C. Behrens, retiring in- 
cumbent; C. 8. Laughlin, of Huron, was chosen 
as vice president, and E. S. Garrett, of Doland, 
was elected to the board of directors. 

Resolutions Favor ‘‘Open Shop’’ Plan 


In the report of the resolutions committee, 
which was adopted without a dissenting vote, a 
stand was taken for unqualified endorsement 
of the free or ‘‘open shop’’ plan, with a pledge 
for full moral support for the furtherance of 
the movement, as opposed to the attempt at 
times made to force all workmen to belong to 
organized labor unions. Resolutions were also 
adopted thanking the officers and directors for 
their excellent work. 


Should Urge Wisdom of Building Now 
The resolutions, in part, follow: 


WHEREAS, We recognize that there exists thru- 
out the land a general shortage of homes, and 

WHEREAS, On this account rents are above a 
normal basis, and recognizing that lumber prices 
have now reached a low ebb; be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, in convention assembled, 
urges each member to use his best efforts to make 
known that now is a song time to build, to the 
end that the home builder might avail himself of 


the opportunity to build at these lower costs. 
Retailers. Opposed to Import Duty on Lumber 


BELIEVING, That the members of this association 
should at all times exert their best efforts in secur- 
ing to our customers the material we handle at the 
very lowest prices possible; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we endorse the stand taken by 
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the Northwestern Lumbermen’s convention as be- 
ing opposed to the reinstatement of the tariff on 
lumber, so that the product of the entire Pacific 
coast may be available to the lumber consuming 
public of the United States without tariff. 

W. F. Kumlein, of the extension department 
of the State University, and the various county 
agents who had codperated with the associa- 
tion members were thanked; permanent high- 
way construction was favored; regrets were 
extended for the state of health of E. J. Man- 
nix, and a floral piece was ordered sent to him. 


Says Prosperity Is Not Far Distant 


Curtis L. Mosher, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Minneapolis, delivered an address upon 
general financial conditions, predicting a grad- 
ual return to real prosperity. ‘‘ Conditions 
now are admittedly far from favorable,’’ he 
- said. ‘‘However, at the present time such in- 
dications are felt as to make it certain that in 
the not distant future there will be a return 
of prosperity.’’ From his experience in the 
work of the reserve bank, Mr, Mosher gave in- 


formation on banking conditions and general 
finance at the present time, and assured the 
members of the association that the present 
stringency would soon be to a great degree 
lessened. 


Discusses Future Timber Supply 


Extending the welcome of Sioux Falls to the 
members of the association, Charles McCaffree, 
secretary Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
pledged the support of the metropolis to any 
movement for the betterment of the State made 
by the association. Mr. McCaffree said further: 


The American Forestry Association states that 
we are consuming lumber three times as fast as we 
produce it, and at the present rate our saw log 
lumber will be gone in fifty years. Southern pine 
in the South will be gone in ten years, while the 
Lake States are nearly denuded of white pine and 
in addition to this we pay $6,000,000 annually in 
freight to import lumber. Another significant fact 
is that New England, self supporting in lumber 
until recently, has now to import one-third of its 
lumber. It has $300,000,000 in wood industries 
and employs ninety thousand wage earners. 

From these figures it is plain to be seen that 
forest lands can and must be put to work. Pacific 


coast lumber is at present shipped by vessel thru 
the Panama Canal and by rail as far inland as 
Ohio. Almost incalculable supplies of lumber are 
in the Philippines and other islands where the 
growth is so much more rapid than in our own 
Black Hills, for instance, that a future supply 
may very likely come by boat, and when_ this 
comes about the opening of the St. Lawrence River 
to ocean commerce will be to our advantage, be 
cause it will permit unloading ocean vessels with- 
in two hundred forty miles of South Dakota and 
thus move South Dakota to the relative position 
of Ohio. 

Following informal discussion of various 
problems now confronting dealers, and of the 


addresses made, the convention adjourned. 


SALESMEN BANQUET RETAILERS 


At the Shriver-Johnson Cafe tonight, all mem- 
bers of the association were guests of the Tri- 
State Association of Building Materials Sales- 
men, at a banquet followed by a smoker and 
entertainment. Short addresses by various 
members, impromptu responses to toasts and 
boxing bouts, with other entertainment, made 
up the program for the evening. 





NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL 


Fargo, N. D., March 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, which was held here March 10 and 
11, was featured by a number of excellent ad- 
dresses. J. S. Williams, of Seattle, Wash., of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, spoke Thursday afternoon, 
discussing building conditions, and declaring 
that all are interested in getting back to normal 
as soon as possible, but that this condition can 
not be arrived at until people with money to 
invest can find in new buildings more attractive 
investments than at present are offered. He 
discussed briefly the manufacture and prepa- 
ration of the new pack shingles and urged the 
retailers to use the best grade made. 
~ Harrison Hatton, of Minneapolis, secretary- 
elect of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, declared that prices have now struck 
rock bottom, being from 35 to 40 percent lower 
than they were at the close of the war, and that 
they will probably remain at their present level. 
Mr. Hatton declared that building is starting 
in with a good spirit all over the Northwest, 
and that projects that had been planned last 
year and abandoned because of the high cost of 
labor and materials have now been taken up 
again, especially as it is known that they can 


be completed at a cost of one-third less than 
they could a year ago. Mr..Hatton declared 
that by fall building operations should be rap- 
idly approaching normal. He then went into 
detail, telling of the service of his organization 
to the retail lumbermen, of its collection, credit 
and legal departments, field and railway traffic 
service, showing how the best results can be ob- 
tained thru codperation and scientific business 
methods. 

Wesley C. McDowell, of Marion, S. D., a 
director of the Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank, told the lumber dealers at the Friday 
morning session of the workings of the Federal 
reserve bank system, dealing largely with that 
bank’s business in North Dakota. Discussing 
the present situation in North Dakota, Mr. Me- 
Dowell declared that the business man, farmer, 
banker, lumberman, and merchants in all lines 
must stand together if the State is to be saved 
from disaster and keep its reputation for paying 
its obligations. ‘‘Less politics and more sound 
business sense will pull North Dakota thru,’’ 
Mr. McDowell declared. 

At the afternoon session, R. F. Bridgeman, 
of Grand Forks, president of the North Dakota 
Employers’ Association, made a very interest- 
ing talk, which was followed by the reports of 


the various committees of the association and 
the completion of the annual business. Officers 
were elected as follows: 

President—C, M. Cox, Minot. 

Vice president—Harry T. Alsop, Fargo. 

Secretary—H. L. Sherwood, Fargo. 


Fargo was chosen as the city for the next 
annual convention. Friday evening the lumber- 
men were entertained at a theater party’at the 
Grand Theater, which was followed by_a smoker 
at the Builders & Traders’ Exchange.. 


A BBB BILITY 


FORESTER FOR WEST VIRGINIA. .: 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 14.—Creationt ‘of 
the office of commissioner of forestry is proyid- 
ed for in a bill, which has been introduced in 
the legislature by Senator Harvey W. Harmer, 
of Clarksburg, and Delegate G. W. Biser of 
Berkeley Springs. It was referred to the com- 
mittee on immigration and agriculture. In the 
house it was referred to the committee on for- 
estry and conservation. The commissioner of 
forestry, under the terms of the bill, would be 
ex officio State e and fish warden, and he 
would be appointed and serve during the pleas- 
ure of the governor. 





CENTRAL FORESTRY COMMITTEE REPORTS 


In accordance with a call issued by the secre- 
tary, a meeting of the temporary executive com- 
mittee of the Central States Forestry Confer- 
ence was held at the Union League Club at 
noon March 15. 


Those who were in’attendance: D. L. Good- 
willie, president, H. C. Campbell, E. C. Hole, 
represented by A. L. Ford, William L. Hall, 
secretary. 

Those present by special invitation: C. H. 
Worcester, J. J. Butler. 


In opening the meeting Mr. Goodwillie made 
a statement of the work of the temporary offi- 
cers of the conference since its organization on 
Feb. 24. Letters had been sent to the gov- 
ernors of the participating States, notifying 
them of the organization of the conference and 
tentative plan of work adopted. The chairmen 
of the conferences of the participating States 
had been written giving suggestions on the work 
to be carried out in the States in the immediate 
future, centering especially in thé preparation 
for and holding of conferences with the gov- 
ernors, the appointment of permanent commit- 
tees, and the follow up steps fo be taken in en- 
listing the various agencies of the States in 
active suppert of the forestry program. 

Further activities had to do with correspond- 
ence with organizations and individuals who 
have become interested in the plans and work 
of the conference and who desire to codperate 
in its future activities. 


Mr. Goodwillie stated that the public affairs 
committee of the Union League Club has fur- 
nished a stenographer and a small working 
budget for immediate service with the confer- 
ence and in other ways is codperating in its 
work. He stated that a formal request had 
been made to the public affairs committee to 
appropriate funds for the employment of a 
field secretary for the purpose of carrying for- 
ward educational work in the participating 
States and enlisting the active codperation of 
all the favorable organizations and other 
agencies. 

Following Mr. Goodwillie’s statement, the 
committee gave special attention to the scope 
and organization, plan of financing and plan 
of publicity for the permanent Central States 
Forestry Conference. There was extended in- 
formal discussion of plans which might be 
adopted in respect to each of these subjects. It 
was the unanimous opinion that subcommittees 
should be appointed on each of these subjects 
and the following appointments were made: 

Scope and organization—E. E. Parsonage, Mo- 
line, Ill., chairman ; William L. Hall, Chicago, Il. ; 


A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis.; Hermann von 
Schrenk, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Filibert Roth, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. : 

Finance—Calvin Fentress, ar iy Ill., chair- 
man; C. H. Worcester, Chicago; C. C. Yawkey, 
Wausau, Wis.; F. J. Sensenbrenner, Neenah, Wis. ; 
one other to be selected later. 

Publicity—BE. C. Hole, Chicago, Ill., chairman; 
H. C. Campbell, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. A. Babbitt, 
South Bend, Ind.; J. J. Butler, Chicago. 


The chairman of the publicity committee will 
ex-officio be a member of the other two. 

It was considered advisable to hold the organ- 
ization meeting between April 15 and 30. In 
accordance with resolution adopted Feb. 24, this 
meeting will be held at the Union League Club, 
Chicago. It was also corisidered desirable to 
urge the subcommittees to take up their work 
at once in order to complete it before the organ- 
ization meeting, and to urge the State commit- 
tees to hold their conferences with the gov- 
ernors at the earliest practicable date, secure 
the appointment of permanent committees and 
to advance their plans for the formulation of 
State programs as much as possible before the 
organization meeting. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


PORTLAND CEMENT STATISTICS 


In the production, shipment, and gross value 
of Portland cement, 1920 was a record year, 
according to estimates prepared under the super- 
vision of Ernest F. Burchard, of the United 
States geological survey. The production is 
estimated at 100,302,000 barrels, and the ship- 
ments at 96,329,000 barrels, valued at $193, 
548,000; compared with 80,769,378 barrels 
manufactured and 85,596,616 barrels valued at 
$146,656,076, shipped in 1919, an increase of 
“4 percent in production, 13 percent in ship- 
—_— 31.9 percent in value of shipments 
in . 
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March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

March 28-29—State Forestry and Development 
Conference, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 29-30—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
nual, 


An- 


March 30-31-April 1—Third American Lumber Con- 
gress and annual meeting of National Lumber 
- Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 
April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hetel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
April 1—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Special meeting. 

April 4-6—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, ‘New Orleans, La. Annual. 


April 
t 


Grunewald 


6-8—National Association of Box Manufac- 
urers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association .of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 12-18—Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Chicago, Annual. 

April 14—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans, La. 
Monthly meeting. 

April 14-15—Southeast 
Dealers’ Association, 
nual, 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, New York City, 
Annual. 

April 25-May 1—Own Your Home Exposition, Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 

April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

April 28—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 28-30—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 

May 3-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 4-7—National Foreign Trade Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual, 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Association, 


Missouri Retail Lumber 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ PROGRAM 


The program for the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday, March 
29 and 30 is rapidly developing. At the Tues- 
day morning session, Joseph R. Noel, president 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
N. S. Mather, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago will deliver brief ad- 
dresses. A feature of the convention will be a 
discussion of business conditions and prospects 
participated in by representative members of 
the industry from the several sections of the 
country. R. W. Vinnedge, of Seattle, Wash., 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, will discuss lumber manufacturing 
conditions of the West. S. M. Nickey, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., will cover the hardwood field; R. 
B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., the southern 
pine section. A.C. Manbert, Toronto, Ont., who 
last year spent several months abroad investi- 
gating lumber conditions, will talk on Canadian 
conditions. Chas. Hill, of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, New York, and John Lloyd, 
of Philadelphia, president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealérs’ Association, will present 
their views from the standpoint of wholesaler 
and retailer respectively. 

Ernest T. Trigg, of Philadelphia, president 
of the National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, and who is now on the Pacific coast, 
will be at the convention and give an outline of 
the survey recently made on the construction 
outlook. John W. O’Leary, vice president of 
the Chicago Trust Co., Chicago and R. N. Cal- 
kins, vice president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad, will each discuss their 
fields of activity as linked up with the lumber 
industry. 

These addresses will be brief and snappy and 
the committee in charge of the program will 
provide plenty of time for discussion by mem- 


bers on other subjects requiring consideration. 
The proposed uniform order blank will be dis- 
cussed and F. 8. Underhill, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the committee, has cireularized members 
of the association requesting them to go over the 
form in advance of the meeting and study its 
merits and faults. 

The question of arbitration, especially along 
interassociation lines, which was first suggested 
by J. B. Montgomery, chairman of the arbitra- 
tion committee, will be considered from its 
various angles. The National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association has long stood for the 
principle of compulsory arbitration among its 
members and this will provide one of the in- 
teresting topics for discussion at the meeting. 

The committees on legislation and workmen’s 
compensation will each have several items re- 
quiring consideration and the activities of the 
association will be fully reported by the var:ous 
officers and committees. 

In view of the probable discussion at the 
forthcoming session of congress of a national 
forestry policy, the forestry committee will pre- 
sent an interesting report. W. L. Hall, of Chi- 
cago, who was with the Government Forest 
Service for over twenty years and is secretary 
of the Central States Forestry Conference, will 
also discuss the question of forest policy and 
the probable effect of the Snell and Capper 
bills. 

J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., president 
of the association, and the executive committee 
together with the Chicago committee, have been 
working hard to make the forthcoming con- 
vention the most successful in the history of the 
organization and as this is the first convention 
held in the West in a number of years, Secre- 
tary W. W. Schupner reports there will be a 
large attendance especially among members 
who, because of the distance, have not hereto- 
fore had an opportunity to attend a National 
meeting. 

The banquet which occurs on Tuesday night 
will be addressed by several prominent men 
and further announcement will be made in a few 
days. Jack Horner, of the Drake Hotel, reports 
a large number of reservations made and the 
very convenient arrangements at the Drake 
make it unusually suitable for convention pur- 
poses. Many ladies will be in attendance and 
the committee is planning to take care of them 
in the usual National manner. 

The committee in charge of the arrangements 
are J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; W. H. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. W. McDonough, 
Boston, Mass.; H. F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
G. C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont., and the following 
from Chicago: F. L. Brown, George F. Kerns, 
pos H. Burgess, George J. Pope, and G. D. Grif- 

th. 


LUMBER CONGRESS PLANS 


Arrangements are rapidly being completed 
for the nineteenth annual meeting and third 
American Lumber Congress of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
be held March 30, 31 and April 1 at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, in the Gold Room. 

Judging from the list of speakers already on 
the program, this lumber congress will doubt- 
less prove to be one of the best ever held under 
the auspices of the National association. While 
the program ‘is still subject to change, in all 
probability thé following men, representing all 
phases of the industry and national affairs, will 
deliver addresses: Leslie M. Shaw, ex-secre- 
tary of the Treasury and a noted speaker and 
writer; David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago and banker of in- 
ternational reputation; Congressman Patrick 
Kelly of Michigan; Senator Frank B. Kel- 
logg of Minnesota; Dr. T. S. Adams, advisor 
of United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; 
M. W. Alexander, director of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board; Senator Joseph 
Bailey of Texas; John H. Kirby, president of 


the National association; J. H. Burton, presi- 
dent of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation; W. A. Gilchrist, prominent lumberman 
of Chicago, and interested in greater activity 
in the lumber industry toward prevention of 
waste; C. E. Paul, consulting engineer, and 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional association. 

The first day’s session Wednesday, March 30, 
will be given over mainly to cOmmittee meet- 
ings and business sessions of the stockkolders 
and board of directors of the National, which 
will include the annual election of officers. 

The second and third days of the convention 
will be featured with addresses along educa- 
tional, economic, governmental, and merchandis- 
ing lines. A banquet in the Gold Reom will 
be held Thursday evening, March 31, with a 
program of after-dinner speakers. 

Invitations have been sent informally to all 
lumber associations and to the various branches 
of the lumber trade. From the number that 
have already signified their intentions of being 
present, the coming lumber congress should be 
one of the biggest events in the lumber world 
this year. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 15.—Announce- 
ment has been made by Secretary J. F. Hay- 
den, of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, that a special meeting of that 
organization will be held at the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club, Milwaukee, Wis., on Friday, April 
1, beginning at 10 a. m. 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 14.—Official an- 
nouncement is being sent out by Secretary T. 
Sunderland, of the Appalachian Logging Cong- 
ress, that the semi-annual or: spring meeting 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the Sinton 
Hotel, on April 28, 29 and 30. Secretary Sun- 
derland states that a strong program is in the 
course of preparation, and that it will be of 
great benefit to the members of the congress 
and any others who wish to attend to have the 
officials of every concern and also their logging 
superintendents present. The details of the 
program will shortly be sent out. 


FORESTRY CONFERENCE CALLED 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 14.—There will be 
held in this city on Monday and Tuesday, 
March 28 and 29, a State forestry and: develop- 
ment conference, which will be addressed by 
prominent foresters, lumbermen, manufactur- 
ers and leaders in agricultural development. 
Two sessions will be held on each day. The call 
for this conference was signed by twenty or 
more of the leading commercial, financial, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and women’s organiza- 
tions of the State, including the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Wisconsin Sash & Door Credit Agency, North- 
western Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Sales- 
men’s Association, Wisconsin Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin section Society of American 
Foresters, and others. 

Among the subjects to be considered are: 
Adequate measures to protect our forests 
against fires; better utilization of forestry 
products; acquisition and reforestation by the 
State of non-agricultural lands; a constructive 
policy by which lake and river frontage and 
State highways may be developed and beauti- 
fied and game preserves and: fishing protected; 
substitution of a stumpage tax for the annual 
tax on growing timber; release for settlement 
of all agricultural lands owned by the State, 
including State aid for the development of all 
agricultural lands as rapidly as possible; con- 
sideration of a just method by which counties, 
townships and school districts may be relieved 
of the burden of inequitable taxation wherever 
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wild lands are owned by the State; a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting State forestry. 

It is expected that the conference will for- 
mulate a forestry and development program 
for consideration by the legislature and that 
there will be formed a permanent organization 
that will work along the lines suggested until 
the policy of the State is established on a basis 
in keeping with its timber needs and the de- 
velopment of upper Wisconsin in other ways. 





WAGON MEN WANT STANDARDIZATION 


At a meeting of manufacturers of farm 
wagons held in Chicago on March 9 it was voted 
to codperate with the Association of Wood 
Using Industries in formulating standards 
acceptable to the wagon men, as well as bene- 
ficial to the hardwosd manufacturers. It was 
felt that by the adoption of proper standards 
in dimension stock sizes much waste can be pre- 
vented. 

W. A. Babbitt, chairman of the committee on 
conservation and conservation of the recently 
organized association, pointed out that there 
exists a variation of 33 percent in the speci- 
fications of farm wagon companies using prac- 
tically the same sized axles, neckyokes, single- 
trees ete. If hardwood manufacturers could 
eut their wagon stock into standard sizes, know- 
ing that if a wagon concern in one part of the 
country could not use it some other company 
would be in position to take it, benefit would 
acerue to all. 

The wagon manufacturers went on record as 
favoring a carefully considered forest conser- 
vation and reforestation policy. 





COLUMBUS RETAILERS CONFER 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, March 15.—Twenty-eight 
members from district No. 8 of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers were present 
at the regular monthly meeting held March 14. 
Following a dinner, a business session was held, 
which took the form of discussion of two im- 
portant matters; viz., transit cars and the grad- 
ing of No. 2 and better bill stock. Both propo- 
sitions were opposed by a large majority of the 
members present. The dealers in Franklin 
County with the exception of four favored the 
abolition of transit cars. Relative to the grad- 
ing of No. 2 and better bill stocks, it was be- 
lieved to be better to have stocks graded as 
either No. 1 or No. 2, as the case might be, 
and thus do away with the uncertain grade of 
No. 2 and better. 

The publicity committee, consisting of W. E. 
Jones, chairman; J. E. McNally, T. A. Jones 
and F. E. Powell was not ready to report. The 
committee is working hard on plans and it is 
proposed to make an extensfve campaign in 
order to set before the public the exact condi- 
tion of the retail lumber industry. 

Nothing was done on the project to merge the 
district and the Columbus Lumber Trade Ex- 
change. The committee from district No. 8 re- 
ported that the president and one of the vice 
presidents of the exchange were still out of the 
city. This matter will be up before the next 
meeting, May 9, the April meeting being 
abandoned. 

Howard Potter, of Worthington, chairman of 
the district, presided. J. Irvin Jones was sec- 
retary. 


—_—en nee 


SOUTHERN EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


New OrwEans, La., March 14.—Managing 
Director C. E. Dobson, of the Southern Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, has received word, from 
the bill of lading committee of the Shipping 
Board, that the final draft of the uniform pitch 
pine charter party has been completed and sub- 
mitted to the director of operations of the Ship- 
ping Board. It is understood that the com- 
mittee has not yet completed consideration of 
the uniform ocean bill of lading for pitch pine. 
Mr. Dobson is endeavoring to secure copies of 
the charter party for study by association 
members. 

Some time ago, at the instance of association 
members, he took up with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the practice of carriers charg- 
ing dockage and wharfage, at certain Gulf and 
south Atlantic ports, on lumber and timber 


that is barged alongside ship for loading and 
does not pass over the docks or wharves. Sim- 
ilarly, dockage and wharfage are being charged 
on timbers floated alongside and loaded from 
the water, even tho no dock or wharf service is 
rendered in connection therewith. At some 
ports vessels are moored two or three abreast, 
the outer ship loading from barges or booms 
and not even coming in contact with the wharf. 
It was felt in these cases that the dockage and 
wharfage charge was unjustified as represent- 
ing service not rendered. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission holds that the question is 
outside its jurisdiction, on the ground that the 
service in question is not part of the rail trans- 
portation service covered by its control. Mr. 
Dobson is studying the matter further, with a 
view to taking the question up with whatever 
authority may be clothed with jurisdiction over 
it. 





‘‘PENNSY’’ RETAILERS ELECT OFFICERS © 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 14.—At the recent 
regular monthly meeting of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—W. H. Reese, president Board of 
Trade, Monessen, Pa. 


First vice president—J. C. Wilson, manager O. C. 
Cluss Lumber Co., Uniontown, Pa. 


Second vice president—G. F. Hoge, president 
Canonsburg Lumber Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 


Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, Pa. (re- 
elected). 


General Counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (reélected). 

Secretary—W. B. Stayer, 725 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (reélected). 

Assistant secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (reélected). 

Directors—H. R. Miller, Cumberland, Md. ; J, A. 
Elder, Altoona, Pa. ; C. E. Roland, New Alexandtia, 
Pa.; George N. Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. M. Hill, 
Pittsburgh ; C. F. Hoge, Canonsburg; J. C. Wilson, 
Uniontown ; A. E. Kerr, New Castle; S. W. Means, 
Pittsburgh; Lyman Felheim, Erie; W. H. Reese, 
Monessen ; D. W. Simpson, Indiana; G. P. 
Wilkinsburg; L. L. Smith, Johnstown; J. R. Wis- 
hart, Sharon; O. P. McDanel, New Brighton ; W. R. 
Cole, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

The secretary’s report for the association 
year which ended with March 1 showed the as- 
sociation to be stronger in numbers than it ever 
had been before, the increase for the year being 
20 percent. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania is making a fight before the Penn- 
sylvania legislature to have the tax on building 
fixed at 1 percent of the tax on land. It is be- 
lieved that this will greatly assist the building 
program. 

The directors adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the hampering of business by any legisla- 
tive body. 

The association’s officers it was decided, with 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, will make a tour of the local or- 
ganizations in Pennsylvania, appearing before 
them with the object that the employer and em- 
ployee get closer together to the end that a 
greater degree of efficiency may result. 





OPPOSES DISCOUNT TO CONTRACTORS 


New York, March 14.—Having been request- 
ed last fall by the Master Builders’ Association 
of Suffolk County, N. Y., to allow a discount 
to contractors, the Long Island Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to consider the 
request, make an investigation and report its 
findings. This committee of which Hubert F. 
Corwin was made chairman, has reported to the 
association as follows: 


You will recall that this request asked that the 
Long Island Dealers’ Association adopt a practice 
of making a preferential price to all legitimate 
builders on the ground that builders are paying 
the same price that the retail trade is, altho the 
builders are buying by the thousand dollars’ worth 
where the retail trade is buying a board or two; 
and also on the ground that builders are unable to 
collect from their customers 10 percent profit on 
materials furnished because their customers can 
buy direct of the dealers and save this profit; and 
further suggesting that a discount of 10 percent 
be adopted, such discount in no way to cut the 
profit of the dealers, but retail prices to be raised 
enough to cover this discount. 

This subject being of vast importance and one 
which can not be decided without much thought 
and study, we have taken the matter up for in- 
formation and advice with forty-six different as- 
sociations and publications and a large number of 


individual dealers thruout the whole of the United 
States and a part of Canada. 


Your committee gives as its report the follow- 
ing summary of the replies received : 

A. That the granting of a discount to contractors 
or a two-price system is not in general practice 
in New ¥ork State or in United States. 

B. That the practice of gaging prices on the 
volume of business merchandized under like con- 
ditions is unjust, vicious and impractical. 

C. If any lower price in any form is given ex- 
cept as compensation for services rendered or 
some economy effected it is nothing short of com- 
merial bribery, entirely as corrupt and discredit- 
able from a moral standpoint as the bribing of a 
public officer. 

D. That inasmuch as the contractor has nothing 
to sell but his time and ability, he performs no 
service to the public in the economic distribution 
of lumber. 

E. That “Trade Discount” is largely a state of 
mind, in the final analysis the only real benefit 
a contractor receives is the occasional jobbing 
work for which the owner refuses to allow the 
contractor a percentage above the dealers’ price on 
the material the dealer furnished to him for use 
in the work. 

F. That while opinions may differ it is very 
doubtful indeed if any association of dealers can 
legally enter into an agreement whereby all 
customers uniformly served are not treated alike. 

G. That the court has ruled as follows: 

“Justice Parker concurring with Justice Haight 
in the case of Park & Sons Co. vs. National Whole- 
sale Druggists. ‘If the object be to raise the price 
to the consumer and thus increase the profits of 
the manufacturer and the agency by which he 
passes his goods on to his retail dealers, then it 
may well be that it is void because in restraint 
of trade within the principle of the Union Blue 
Stone Co. case and the Berlin & Jones Envelope Co. 
case.’ ” 


WHITE AND SUGAR PINE STATISTICS 
San Francisco, Cauir., March 15.—In cireu- 
lar No. 845, issued last week by Secretary- 
manager C. Stowell Smith, of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, comparative statistics for 1920 and 1921 
covering production, shipments, inventories and 
orders, as reported by ten mills, are as follows: 
Percent 


PRODUCTION Jan.,1920 Jan.,1921 increase 
Pine only........ 11,858,940 3,659,456 69.0* 
Total all species, 

including pine.. 17,383,794 4,463,624 74.5* 
SHIPMENTS 
bk eee 31,481,513 3,796,545 88.0* 


Total all species, 


including pine.. 35,611,054 5,327,532 85.0% 
INVENTORY 


Feb. 1,1920 Feb. 1, 1921 
=~ 3 shop and bet- 
r 


eC 29,814,031 60,601,438 103.0 
Total all species 

and grades..... 156,257,822 270,159,523 74.0 
ORDERS 


WMidecdaeees ce 20,784,839 9,006,730 56.5* 
Total all_ species 

and grades..... 53,435,640 34,491,460 35.5* 

* Decrease. P 

Production © 


Production in January, 1921, of all species and 
grades was 7414 percent less than in January, 
1920; 2% percent greater than in January, 1919, 
and 78% percent less than in January, 1918. Pro- 
duction of pine only in a 1921, was 69 per- 
cent less than in January, 1920; 8 percent greater 
than January, 1919, but 69 percent less than in 
January, 1918. 

Shipments 


Shipments during January, 1921, of all species 
and grades were 85 percent less than during Janu- 
ary, 1920, but 19 percent greater than in 1919. 
Shipments of pine only in January, 1921, were 88 
percent less than in January, 1920, but 28 percent 
greater than in 1919. 
Inventory 

On Feb. 1, 1921, there was 74 percent more lum- 
ber on hand than on the same date in 1920; 50 
percent more than on the same date in 1919, and 
47 percent more than in 1918. No. 3 shop&better 
on Feb. 1, 1921, was 103 percent greater than on 
the same date in 1920; 61 percent greater than in 
1919, and 45 percent greater than in 1918 

Orders 

Total orders on Feb. 1, 1921, were 35.5 percent 
less than on the same date in 1920; 32 percent less 
than in 1919, and 42 percent less than in 1918. 
Orders for No. 3 shop&better on Feb. 1, 1921, were 
56.5 percent less than on the same date in 1920; 
39 percent less than in 1919, and 67 percent less 
than in 1918. 


TO ASK FREE TOLLS FOR COASTWISE SHIPS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinetTon, D. C., March 17.—Many lum- 
bermen are interested in the definite announce- 
ment that immediately after the extraordinary 
session of Congress convenes, a bill will be in- 
troduced and pressed providing for free tolls 
for American ships engaged in coastwise trade 
thru the Panama Canal. 
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AMONG THE LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


SHINGLE MAKERS’ CLUB DISSOLVES 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 12.—The Columbia 
River Shingle Manufacturers’ Club has ceased 
to exist, because, as Secretary Charles D. Howell 
says, of the high price of cedar logs and the low 
price of shingles. In other words the manufac- 
turers believe in curtailing every way and do 
the best they can in disposing of their product. 
Dissolution took place at a luncheon meeting 
last Tuesday at about which twenty manufac- 
turers’ were present, with President Charles E. 
Putman presiding. The club was organized 
thirteen months ago and represented the Oregon 
district and the counties of southwestern Wash- 
ington, bordering on the Columbia River. The 
club was associated with the West Coast asso- 
ciation as District I of the shingle branch, and 
Mr. Howell says he takes it for granted that 
with the dissolution of the club, District I of the 
shingle branch has also passed out of existence. 
Mr. Howell, a former shingle manufacturer, says 
he has no plans for his future activity. 


SERIES OF MONTHLY DINNERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 12.—At the Metro- 
politan Club, President Roy A. Dailey announces 
a series of monthly dinners, the first of which 
will be staged March 23. Secretary and House 
Manager George M. Brazer will soon feature the 
Metropolitan Club Bulletin, a bright and newsy 
publication, of which he will be editor-in-chief. 


—_—~ 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTS 


BurFraLo, N. Y., March 16.—At the annual 
meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, held 
on March 11, officers were reélected as follows: 

President—Harry L. Abbott. 

Vice president—Elmer J. Sturm. 

-Secretary and treasurer—John S. Tyler. 

Directors—H.: L. Abbott, Elmer J. Sturm, Clark 
W. Hurd, John 8. Tyler, William P. Betts, F. Flem- 
ing Sullivan, H. A. Plumley, Arthur J. Yeager, 
Ganson Depew, William G. McDonald and Charles 
N. Perrin. 

President H. L. Abbott has received from 
George L. Christian, jr., secretary to President 
Harding, the following reply to the telegram 
of congratulation sent by the exchange on in- 
auguration day: 

The President has asked me to express to you, 
and thru you to the members of your association, 
his hearty appreciation of your generous telegram 
of congratulation and good will. 


COLUMBUS EXCHANGE ELECTS 

CoLumBus, OHIO, March 14.—At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of the Co- 
lumbus Lumber Trade Exchange, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 

President—E. Doddington. 

First vice president—Seymour M. Brown. 

Second vice president—John D. Hicks. 

Secretary—W. E. Jones. 

Treasurer—J. E. McNally. 


Mr. Jones was reélected as secretary with 
the understanding that he would resign the 
position as of April 1 and some other lumber- 
man elected to take up the work. No selection 
for secretary has been made and will not until 
the return of President E. Doddington from 
St. Petersburgh, Fla., and Second Vice Presi- 
dent John D. Hicks, from California. Both are 
expected to arrive in Columbus the latter part 
of March. 


JACKSON CLUB MEETING 

JACKSON, Miss., March 14.—At its regular 
luncheon held here -on March 10, the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Jackson listened to a number of 
interesting talks of which that by Jacob Klumb, 
land manager for the Finkbine Lumber Co., of 
_ Jackson, was most thoroly enjoyed. Mr. Klumb’s 
talk was devoted to reforestation and the pres- 
ervation of timber. His idea is that it is not 
necessary to carry out the reforestation plans 
as are outlined by a great many, but that the 
thing essential is to protect the young, growing 
trees. He stated that in measuring off a block 
of ground one foot square, he counted twenty- 


one young pine trees that had come up during 
the last season. He believes that the way to 
protect these young trees is by a campaign of 
education thru the schools, teaching the young 
folk that they should not burn the wood annual- 
ly, as their forefathers did, but instead should 
protect young forest growth. 

A good representative attendance was present 
at this meeting, and in addition there were the 
following visitors: W. W. McGregor, local 
representative and buyer for the Ayer & Lord 
Tie Co., of Chicago, Ill., and Grenada, Miss.; 
John Tyler, local buyer for the Republic Creo- 
soting Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., and Jacob 
Klumb. 


ASSOCIATIONS AID THE PUBLIC 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 14.—Visiting New 
Orleans last week for a conference with mem- 
bers of the organization which he serves, Direct- 
ing Manager L. R. Putman, of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, Chicago, ad- 
dressed a gathering of local lumbermen at the 
Lumbermen’s Club last Thursday night. Mr. 
Putman has been making a personal survey 
of trade conditions in many of the larger cities 
and his discussion of the lumber trade situation 
and general business outlook proved highly in- 
teresting. 

‘“New Orleans,’’ he declared, ‘‘shows good 
business recuperation and advancement, and 
there seems to be about as much building activ- 
ity here as in any other part of the country.’’ 
He cited, as a symptom of return to normalcy, 
the fact that now, for the first time in several 
yegrs, the railways and automobile manufactur- 
ers are going after and actively soliciting busi- 
ness. Regarding labor conditions, his observa- 
tion was that while they varied with different 
localities, as a general thing, where employers 
first show their employees that living costs have 
been actually reduced, the employees philo- 
sophically accept wage reductions in corre- 
spondence therewith. The lumber industry, he 
declared, was nowhere asking more than that its 
labor should accept reductions to correspond 
with lowered costs of living. 

As manager of trade extension for the South- 
ern Pine Association, prior to the organization 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Mr. Putman was designated by the De- 
partment of Labor to represent the southern 
pine organization in the codperative ‘‘Own 
Your Own Home’’ campaign inaugurated by the 
Federal department. That activity figures in 
the present Government suit against the associa- 
tion, and Mr. Putman devoted a part of his 
talk to a vigorous vindication of that and other 
lumber associations. He added: 


I am very sorry to see the Government take such 
a roundabout. back-handed slap at the Southern 
Pine Association. I was connected with the asso- 
ciation myself until the organization of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, and I know 
from personal observation that the Southern Pine 
Association is strictly a constructive organization. 
It creates a market, it is true, but its methods are 
good merchandising and, to my mind, are abso- 
lutely above question. 

have been an association man for nearly 
eighteen years, and to my knowledge the Govern- 
ment has made a practice of calling upon the asso- 
ciations for aid when in a fight. This is especially 
true in respect to furnishing information. Our 
files were always as open as the day. We were 
always glad to help. 

Other trades get together, organize and boost 
their products. Why not the lumbermen? The 
automobile and cement people are the most ag- 
gressive in the United States, yet we do not hear 
a word of action against them. The cement people 
spend approximately $2,000,000. annually and main- 
tain 181 agents in the field to teach the American 
public the use of their product. The automobile 
men have opened quarters within a stone’s throw 
of the national capitol and display a sign calling 
themselves the “Automobile Men’s Chamber of 
Commerce.’?’ When they can not push their ma- 
chines to the fore otherwive they become much con- 
cerned in the state of our highways and go about 
the country, with the zeal of a Peter the Hermit, 
spreading the gospel of good roads. 

No modern trade organization can exist for a 
selfish purpose only. Selfishness is a charge that 
can not be made against the big lumber associations 
of the country. They boost their products, but the 
big and responsible ones—those that really stand 
for something—never let slip an opportunity to 
aid the public. 


BALTIMORE EXCHANGE QUARTERLY 


BautTIMorE, Mp., March 14.—The Lumber 
Exchange, at its quarterly meeting, which took 
place last Monday evening at the Merchants’ 
Club and was followed by the customary en- 
joyable luncheon, had only routine business to 
dispose of, the actual work in hand having been 
attended to by the various standing committees. 
The session, therefore, was very brief, tho the 
luncheon kept the members together for some 
time. In the afternoon of the same day the 
managing committee held its monthly meeting 
at the rooms of-the Old Colony Club, in the 
Southern Hotel, when an informal discussion of 
the prevailing business conditions took place. 
For the most part the members of the committee 
reported quiet, with orders limited and with 
no improvement in the range of prices. 


ELCAD ELCO DINES AND LAUGHS 


SPoKANE, WaSH., March 12.—The Elead Elco 
Club met last Thursday night at the Triangle 
Inn, Y. M. C. A., for dinner. Secretary R. L. 
Bayne, of Lindsley Bros., reported that he had 
received replies to his questionnaire in regard 
to the time and place and-frequency of the 
club’s meeting from about one-third of the 
members. Of these, the majority favor two 
meetings a month with Thursday the favorite 
day, and 6:00 o’elock the hour most convenient. 

Stoddard King, editorial writer on the 
Spokesman Review and funny column conductor, 
gave a solemnly humorous speech. 

President Andrew MacCuaig wielded the 
gavel. 


~- 


COLUMBIA EXCHANGE ORGANIZED 


CoLumBIA, 8. C., March 16.—The Columbia 
Builders’ Exchange was organized at a meeting 


at the chamber of commerce in this city last 


night, forty firms being enrolled as charter mem- 
bers of the exchange. The object of the associa- 
tion is to promote the building industry in Co- 
lumbia, and prior to the organization meeting 
plans for the exchange were diseussed among 
building supply men and others interested in the 
industry. 

Permanent officers elected for the exchange 
are as follows: 

President—C. M. Lide. 

Vice president—J. B. Loyal. ; 

Secretary-treasurer—V. C. Dibble. 

Directors—M. R. Bagnall, J. T. Dabbs and 
J. M. Anderson for one year; W. B. Summersett, 
U. R. Brooks and J. C. Heslep for two years. 

The exchange will open an office at 1110 Lady 
Street during the next ten days, at which loca- 
tion the business of the exchange will be trans- 
acted. Bylaws and a constitution have been 
adopted the dues being fixed at $60 a year, $20 
additional being charged for initiation fees. ~ 

The exchange has secured a charter from the 
secretary of State for twenty years. At the 
organization meeting a fine spirit of fellowship 
and codperation was evident and the members 
of the exchange are expecting much benefit 
from it. 

The members of the exchange are: 

Columbia Stone Co., W. A. Crary, Columbia 
Heating Co., Southern States Supply Co., Co- 
lumbia Clay Co., Contractors’ Supply Co., John T. 
Wade, Wood Plumbing Co., Frank J. Dana, Otis 
Elevator Co., Ruff Hardware.Co., Fallow Lumber 
Co., Lay Roofing & Cornice Co., Charles C, Wil- 
son, Andrews & Thomas, J. W. Ril G. A. 
Guignard, Palmetto Lumber Co., 
J. Dabbs, J. C. Heslep, W. B. Summersett, 
A. A. Bradford, D. W. Roof Lumber Co., South- 
ern Wholesale Lumber Co., W. B. Guimarin & 
Co., B-C Electric Co., C. O. Brown Bros., Lorick 
Bros., A. W. Holler Co., Powell Fuel Co., Allison 
Lumber Co., H. J. Bessler, Shannon-Childs Elec- 
tric Co., Columbia Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
Shand Builders’ Supply Co., Hendrix Hardware 
Co., Columbia Hardware Co., Columbia Paint Co. 





Hickory’s VALUE for long, slender spokes is 
due to its resiliency, strength, and toughness. 
Few woods recover their form so quickly and 
so surely when bent, and few are more difficult 
to break. There are a dozen kinds of hickory 
and all are not equally elastic, strong and tough. 
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HOO-HOO MEETINGS AND APPOINTMENTS 


SECRETARY RETURNS FROM TOUR 


St. Louis, Mo. March 15.—Secretary- 
treasurer H. R. Isherwood, of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, returned this week from a 
visit to Greenville, S. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Atlanta, Ga., and Columbia, 8. C., in the inter- 
est of the order. 


At Greenville, the secretary and three other 
members of the order initiated four candidates. 
At Jacksonville, Hoo-Hoo and members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club attended a luncheon at the 
Mason Hotel, where Mr. Isherwood spoke. It 
is planned to hold a concatenation there the 
latter part of May or early in June. 


Mr. Isherwood was the guest of Vicegerent 
Snark H. J. West while in Atlanta, and called 
on several Hoo-Hoo there. Arrangements now 
are under way for a concatenation following 
the meeting of the Southern Mill Sash & Door 
Association on May 15. 


The Columbia meeting was arranged by C. C. 
Campbell, of the Colleton Cypress Co., Vice- 
gerent Snark for that district. A dinner was 
held at which a plan was outlined by Mr. Camp- 
bell for a Lumbermen’s Club for Columbia, 


which was unanimously accepted, and J. C. 
Otis, of the Columbia Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., was elected president, and Mr. Bagnal, of 
the Shands Building Supply Co., secretary- 
treasurer. At the concatenation fourteen can- 
didates were initiated, the degrees being con- 
ferred by a ‘‘Nine’’ composed of five Hoo-Hoo. 


om 


APPOINTMENT OF VICEGERENTS 


Str. Lovuts, Mo., March 15.—Announcement 
was made today by Secretary-treasurer H. R. 
Isherwood of the appointment by Snark L. M. 
Tully of the following Vicegerents: 

Southern Oregon district, A. J. Voye, Big 
Lakes Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., who is 
planning to hold a concatenation there. 

Knoxville district, Maleom Miller, Knoxville, 
who intends to hold a big concatenation soon. 

Grand Rapids district, W. J. Barclay, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., succeeding F. A. McCaul, who 
has held the office for the last two years. Mr. 
McCaul, who recently resigned as secretary of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion to go in business for himself, will continue 
to serve Hoo-Hoo as a member of the advisory 
board of Jurisdiction No. 3. 


CATS WILL CROWD TO ANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 15.—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, said today that Hoo-Hoo in the 
various districts are taking great interest in 
the forthcoming annual to be held in Fresno, 
Calif., Sept. 8-10. Mr. Isherwood is now busy 
getting together information and will announce 
soon the route selected for a Hoo-Hoo special 
train and rates. 

‘<The number of Hoo-Hoo who have already 
indicated their desire to attend this meeting will 
make it possible to have several special cars to 
earry the delegates to this great. convention,’’ 
said Mr. Isherwood. ‘‘California alone prom- 
ises seven hundred fifty delegates to the annual 
and is making great preparations to entertain 
and to make this one of the best annuals in the 
history of Hoo-Hoo.’’ 


THERE ARE three species of sycamore in the 
United States, one eastern and two western. 
The eastern sycamore grows to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. Beyond that in Arizona 
occurs another, and the third is confined to 
California. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD 


New Or.EANS, La., March 14.—Last Thurs- 
day President Coppock opened the meeting of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club to order with the announcement that he 
had been presented with a peach of a red gum 
gavel, but had left it at Cybur, Miss. Thirty 
members and visitors were present. 

The secretary was called upon to make several 
announcements which included an invitation to 
members to attend a meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club on the night of March 10 to hear 
a talk by R. L. Putman, secretary-manager 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. He 
also said that Vice President C. L. Faust could 
not attend on account of the death of his 
brother-in-law in Hartsville, Tenn. Attention 
was called to the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Assoeiation at Chicago 
and read an invitation for members of the elub 
to attend. : 

Suggestions from the National Retail Lgmber 
Dealers’ Association and the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association that the clubp-pass 
resolutions condemning the proposed impgsition 
of a tariff on import lumber was refesged to 
the resolution committee to report on the 
next meeting. 

W. D. Lurry, who was not present, sent the 
president a letter suggesting the appointment 
of committees to serve the club. The sugges- 
tions met with the approval and it was felt that 
the following committees should be appointed: 
Membership, legislation, tax, logging, cost ac- 
counting, manufacture, sales and _ resolutions. 
Action was postponed until the April meeting. 

George H. Damon, of the H. H. Wiggin Lum- 
ber Co., of Plaquemine, urged greater attention 
to cost accounting. He said that if members of 
this club did nothing more than come to meet- 
ings with their cost figures to compare and dis- 
cuss them, the club would justify its existence. 
S. D. Cochran, F. E. Stonebraker and others 
talked along the same lines, and the secretary 
was instructed to send uniform cost sheet blanks 
to members, requesting them to bring the figures 
in to the next meeting. 


Chairman W. D. Lurry of the committee on 
hardwaod lumber valuation for the purpose of 
taxation could not be present and his report 
was read by J. B. Edwards, another member of 
the committee, and in part is as follows: 

This committee sent out a questionnaire to a 
large percentage of the hardwood manufacturers of 
Louisiana on Jan. 28 for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the amount of stock on hand Jan. 1, 1920, Jan. 
1, 1921, and the value of the inventory Jan. 1, 
1921, on ten specific kinds of hardwood, and one 
item of all other hardwoods. 

We received a large number of reports. Eighteen 
were complete, showing 65,227,626 feet of lumber 
in stock; estimated value Jan. 1, 1921, $1,425.,- 


725.59 when loaded on cars, ranging in value from 

$16.93 to $35.52. Each estimated cost of shipping 

at $4.19 a thousand, or an average of $21.76 per 

thousand in cars. Figuring the estimated value of 

65,227,626 feet at $1,153.416.84: the estimated 

value per thousand feet of $17.57, the nearest figure 
we could arrive at for the purpose of taxation. 

The board of State affairs granted us a hearing 

Feb. 10. It was finally agreed to place all hard- 

woods in two classes ; oak 

and ash in one class and 

all other hardwoods, in- 

cluding tupelo gum, in an- 

other. In reviewing the 

eighteen questionnaires 

we only found five of same 

with sufficient informa- 

tion to figure 

classes from. 

questionnaires 


these 
These five 
carried 





Cc. J. COPPOCK, 
Cybur, Miss. ; 
President Southwesterr 
Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club 





3,884,452 feet of oak and 

ash, and 13,832,172 feet 

of other hardwoods. Using 

the same values as in the 

first submission we found 

the oak and ash to aver- 

age $25.35 and all other 

hardwoods to average 

$19.42 loaded on _ cars, 

or $21.16 and $15.23 re- 

. spectively in its pres- 

ent location and stage of manufacture Jan. 1, 1921. 
From this compilation we find 21.9 percent of the 
hardwood to be oak and ash, and 78.1 percent to be 
other hardwoods, including tupelo. Using the same 
valuation as shown in the eighteen questionnaires 
the two combined species averaged $16.53, or $1.04 
under the general average as shown by the eighteen 
questionnaires. With this result the committee 
concluded to recommend a value of $20 on oak and 
ash, and $14 on all other species of hardwood, 
including tupelo, deciding that it was best to reduce 
our values from $21.16 to $20 and from $15.23 
to $14 to cover overhead charges which we felt had 


not been. considered in making up a large number of , 


the questionnaires. 

The board of State affairs on Feb. 17 fixed a 
value of $22 on oak and ash and $15 on all other 
hardwoods, which value we feel will be acceptable 
to the hardwood manufacturers of this State in 
view of 78 percent of the stocks coming under the 
$15 valuation. 

Luncheon was served at 12:30. 

R. ©. Colvin, of the Colvin-Fleming Lumber 
Co., of Buffalo, told the club that the market is 
still weak in the north and east, but that judg- 
ing from his findings from a trip just made 
over the territory, buying should begin within 
the next thirty days with a gradual increase in 
volume, but he does not expect a real volume 
before ninety days at least. G. H. Daman con- 
eurred in the feeling expressed by Mr. Colvin. 
He said he found large users of hardwood with 
practically no stocks at all, but they were hold- 
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ing off buying until conditions are a little more 
settled. He thinks that when buying does start 
it will clean up the southern stocks in ninety 
days. 

a H. Townshend, secretary-manager Southern 
Hardwood Traffie Association, of Memphis, told 
the club that a meeting at Memphis on March 
15 had been arranged with the executive officers 
of the principal lumber carrying railroads and 
that the association will show them that lumber, 
especially in lower grades, can not move in vol- 
ume on the present rates and that lower rates 
will actually increase revenue to carriers. 

J. W. O’Shaughnessy, who just returned from 
Europe, painted a very bad picture of conditions 
over there. Little hope was felt that there 
would be any large volume of business in Eu- 
rope for some time to come. Directly in con- 
trast with Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s rémarks, R. E. 
O’Rourke, general manager of the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., said that the hard- 
wood business so far as his company is con- 
cerned, is imereasing rapidly. He said that 
bookings to Europe had increased from an 
average of five cars per day late last year to 
twelve or fifteen now. He says the average has 
increased steadily each week for the last three 
months. : 

The next meeting will be held at the Lumber- 
men’s Club quarters, New Orleans, April 14. 


SAWDUST FOR GRAPE PACKING 


Californians who pack table grapes for ship- 
ment have shown preference for redwood dust 
and made large use of it, but the supply may 
fall short, and as a provision against emergen- 
cies, experiments have been made with sawdust 
of other kinds. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained from spruce dust; and results only a 
little less satisfactory have been obtained from 
Douglas fir. Sitka spruce, the species from 
which most of the sawdust is obtained, grows 
principally in Oregon, Washington, and north- 
ward, and the dust must be hauled five hundred 
to one thousand miles to reach the principal 
centers from which grapes are shipped. The 
average haul is twice as long as that of red- 
wood sawdust. 

THE PIT SAW made its way into the early set- 
tlements ahead of the sawmills as a general 
thing. Two men, one above the log and one 
below, reduced the timber to boards. Because 
one man stood in the pit under the log the meth- 
od is called pit sawing, and its output per day 
for two men with a good saw was 100 feet board 
measure. 
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Hardwood Flooring 


BeecH BikcH in Chicago 


Shipping Platform at our Chicago Ware- 
house that accommodates 12 cars at a 
time. Try us for speed. 
Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality 
and milling; you and your customers satisfied. 
All3¢<"" Clear and Select Oak Flooring is carefully 
wrapped in heavy paper, tree of charge, to prevent 
damage in transit and at the job. 

NY QUANTITY | STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY PiME i LUMBER AND FLOORING 


& BARTHOLOMEW. FLPRING OO. CHICAGO 


z) A 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL, BOULEVARD 830 











If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackeldaff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis 
Representative 


nu. 
Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


r Chicago : 


James N. Woodbury, 
11 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


MAP LE For Quick Sale:— 


ie: 
77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-46” & wir. C. & B. 
4-4 White 300M 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
6-4 No. 3 Common 
250M 10-4 No. 2C. &B. 


150M 12-4 Ne. 2C. & B. 
50M 16-4 No. 2 C. &B. 
Commen. 


_New England 


J. J. Bertholet 
30 Hemming St. 
Boston, Mass. 














60M 5-4 White 
100M 5-4 No. 3 Common 
200M 8-4 Ne. 3 





Von Piaten-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. | 








P 
Northern Hardwoods 
Southern 
or Mahogany 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is running 
continuously. Let us-quote you on anything 
you may be needing in the above woods. 


Warren Ross LumberCo. 
x JAMESTOWN, N. Y. J 











RESERVE BOARD’S MARCH REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—The Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for March released tonight 
has the following to say about general business 
conditions in February: 


Business and industry for the month of February 
have continued in a transitional and unstable con- 
dition. Demand for goods has by no means been 
firmly reéstablished. Altho there are abundant 
indications that stocks of goods have been greatly 
reduced and that a large volume of potential buy- 
ing is in sight, it has not yet become actual. Cur- 
rent purchasing has been chiefly for immediate 
needs because of feeling of uncertainty as to the 
future trend of prices. The board’s index number 
of wholesale prices, based upon 90 commodities, 
shows a further decline from 171 to 162 for the 
month of January. Uncertainty still prevails in a 
number of directions. A net gain in the activity 
of certain important manufacturing industries has 
been noted. 

In agriculture, the prospects for the spring sea- 
son are opening favorably. The remaining portion 
of the 1920 crop, which was to some extent with- 
held from market, has been moving more steadily 
to points of consumption. This has tended still 
further to improve the banking situation in the 
Northwest and to some extent in the Southern 
States. 

The steady increase in the reserve ratio of the 
Federal Reserve System has continued thruout the 
month. Member bank portfolios show continued 
evidences of growth in liquidity. 


Production of Lumber 


Discussing lumber specifically the. Bulletin 
says: 

The market for lumber has shown some improve- 
ment, due largely to favorable weather conditions. 
Reports from district No. 6 (Atlanta) and district 
No. 11 (Dallas) state that the value of business in 
southern pine is increasing. 

Reports from 135 mills in district No. 6 (At- 
lanta) for the week ending Feb. 4 show actual pro- 
duction still 35.5 percent below normal and ship- 
ments 33.4 percent below normal production. 

The 28 mills located in district No. 11 (Dallas) 
received orders equivalent to 72 percent of their 
normal production, while for the preceding four 
weeks the orders booked by 24 reporting mills were 
only 46 percent of normal production. The gain 
in new business resulted in increasing the January 
output for the reporting mills. The production 
was only 36 percent below normal, while for the 
month of December it was 47 percent below normal. 
Unfilled orders reported by these 28 mills were 
36,783,000 feet as compared with 32,358,000 feet 
reported by 24 mills on Dec. 31. 

In other sections, however, improvement is not 
yet perceptible. District No. 5 (Richmond) states 
that lumber dealers have received but few orders. 

Districts No. 8 (St. Louis) and No. 9 (Minne- 
apolis) also report dull market conditions and 
slackening in buying by retail yards. In that dis- 
trict the lumber cut for January was only 45 per- 
cent of that of a year ago. 

The four lumbermen’s associations of district 
No. 12 (San Francisco) report January production 
43.6 percent less than for December and now. ap- 
proximately one-half of normal production, but it is 
estimated that 50 percent of the mills will be in 
operation by the middle of February. Orders for 
lumber received during January were 26.2 percent 
greater than in December and prices showed an 
upward tendency. 

The 114 mills belonging to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association reported for the four weeks 
ended Jan. 29 a cut of 130,865,000 board feet, 
shipments of 133,645,000 feet and orders 140,221,- 
000 feet. The corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding four weeks, with 116 mills reporting, were 
as follows: 187,142,000 feet; 188,669,000 feet; 
114,737,000 feet. 


Building Operations 


The building situation is outlined as follows: 


Building operations thruout the United States 
have declined during the past month. The reduc- 
tion in the volume of construction is not, however, 


. as great as the figures may indicate, due to the 


considerable fall in the prices of building mate- 
rials this year from the abnormally high levels a 
year ago. Some districts have reported very little 
activity in the building of homes, but in district 
No. 2 (New York) contracts awarded during Janu- 
ary for residential building in New York State and 
northern New Jersey were greater in value by 
about 90 percent than in December. This repre- 
sents about 40 percent of the aggregate as com- 
pared to 25.8 percent in December. Reports from 
13 large cities in district No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
show that building permits issued during January 
were valued at $1,917,548, as compared to $2,018,- 
690 in December and $4,939,784 in January, 1920. 
This large decline in building activity was paral- 
leled by inactivity in-the lumber and brick manu- 
facturing trades, as well as in the wholesale hard- 
ware trade. 

In district No. 5 (Richmond) the total valua- 
tion of permits issued during January decreased 
45.4 percent as compared with the same period 
of 1920. Altho there has been little provision 


for additional homes, it is reported that “there 
appears to be developing a strong movement toward 
home construction, and various ‘plans for bringing 
this highly desired result are being put forward.” 

In district No. 6 (Atlanta), while there appears 
to be considerable increase in valuation of permits 
issued in some of the smaller towns, practically 
all the larger cities show decreases which make 
the total valuation for the district very much 
lower than a year ago. 

District No. 8 (St. Louis) showed the value of 
permits issued in the four chief cities during 
January, 1921, to be $1,488,804, which was an 


“inerease over the December figure of $915,471, but 


was considerably under the large valuation of 
January, 1920, which was $2,391,903. 

Building operations in district No. 9 (Minne- 
apolis), when measured both in number and value 
of permits issued, decreased substantially when 
compared to both December and January, 1920. 

In district No. 10 (Kansas City) the estimated 
value of building permits issued was 48.2 percent 
less during January, 1921, than for that month a 
year ago. The decline was even more marked in 
district No. 11 (Dallas), where a decrease of 58.1 
percent occurred during the same period. 

In district No. 12 (San Francisco), “January, 
1921, permits show a 44.2 percent decrease in value 
compared to January, 1920, and a 10.3 percent de- 
crease in the number of permits issued.” 


SEES MCTE BUT NOT BEAM 


WasuHineton, D. C., March 14.—C. S. Barrett, 
president of the National Farmers’ Union and 
chairman of the National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations, tonight issued a vigorous statement 
denouncing lobbies in general but not admit- 
ting that the organized farmers maintain one 
here. He paid his respects to the ‘‘ Big Five’’ 
packers, called the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States a lobby and mentioned sundry 
and various others. 

Some idea of the accuracy of the statement 
will be had from the fact that he states 
‘Willis’? Compton and John H. Kirby repre- 
sent the lumber interests. It so happens that 
Mr. Kirby rarely visits Washington, and that 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
only recently removed his headquarters from 
Chicago to Washington. He did not come here 
until long after the alleged ‘‘lumber lobby’’ 
was discovered by someone on Capitol Hill. 

-Mr. Barrett also makes reference to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distribu- 
tors, which was long ago merged into the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association and has not 
maintained an office here for a year. 

He describes the National Association of 
Manufacturers as ‘‘one of the most virile and 
resourceful organizations which are assisting 
the Government in its efforts to give the peo- 
ple an enlightened administration. ’’ 


TARIFF LEGISLATION BEFORE TAX 

WasuHineTon, D. C., March 14.—Republican 
members of the Senate finance committee and 
the House ways and means committee today 
agreed tentatively to push permanent tariff leg- 
islation ahead of revision of the tax laws. The 
plan is to follow the tariff at the earliest pos- 
sible date with a new tax law. 

Indications after today’s conference were 
that the emergency tariff bill virtually has been 
abandoned. 

An antidumping bill probably will be passed 
early in the extraordinary session, which is 
scheduled to convene April 11. 

Another bill to be pushed thru will provide 
that all ad valorem duties shall be paid on the 
basis of American and not foreign valuation. 
Republican leaders take the position that this 
legislation will be equivalent to an emergency 
tariff. The American valuation would eliminate 
the exchange factor. 

Last week following a conference at the 
White House President Harding announced that 
the leaders of the Senate and House would 
confer and map out a program. Senator Pen- 
rose and Representative Fordney will report to 
President Harding the result of today’s con- 
ference. 

The Republican members of the ways and 
means committee today voted unanimously to 
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take up permanent tariff legislation first and 
let tax legislation follow. The finance commit- 
tee members divided on this point. The plan 
is to make the two go as nearly hand-in-hand 
as possible. 


ASKS CONSULS TO HELP IMPORTS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—Instructions 
have been sent to American consuls to- give spe- 
cial attention to the stimulating of exports 
from their respective districts to the United 
States. The reasons given for these instruc- 
tions are: 

1—The balance of trade is so heavily in favor 
of the United States that foreign exchange rates 
are demoralized and the volume of American ex- 
ports is consequently being seriously reduced. 

2—Certain foreign governments owe enormous 
sums to the United States. Interest on these sums 
is falling due and can more easily be met if paid 
in products and service exported to America. 

38—A “favorable trade balance” is in danger of 
becoming a distinct detriment and is already caus- 
ing a reduction of exports from the United States. 

When one country has too heavy a balance of 
trade in its favor with another country, trade, 
it is asserted, begins to fall off and the purchas- 
ing power of the country with the adverse bal- 
ance declines. 











TO CONFER ON SOUTHERN PINE RATES 


St. Louis, Mo. March 14.—F. A. Leland, 
chairman of the Southwestern Freight Bureau, 
has sent the following notice to shippers and 
shippers’ organizations interested in movement 
of southern pine lumber from producing terri- 
tory in the Southwest generally: 

At the request of a number of shippers interested 
in the movement of southern pine lumber from 
the southwestern States, a conference has been 
arranged at Room 1,001 Century’ Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., at 10 a. m., March 22, to discuss 
the rate situation on southern pine lumber from 
southwestern territory, incident to the reduction 
in rates on lumber which has recently been an- 
nounced from western producing territory. All 
parties interested in the movement of southern 
pine lumber from the Southwest are invited to be 
present in order that full information may be 
obtained on the subject 

Mr. Leland’s notice is the result of a con- 
ference held with the following managers: C. 
B. Hesse, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.; E. Ever- 
sull, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis., 
and R. O. Davis, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City. These men and the following traffic man- 
agers will meet at Hotel Statler next Monday to 
arrange for a spokesman to present the claims 
of the southern pine men before the bureau: 

George M. Reeves, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
St. Louis; A. G. T. Moore, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, New Orleans ; F. C. Broadway, Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co.; W. Q. Church, 
Pickerin oe Co.; and John ca Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City; and W. T. Hancock, 
Kirby Lumber €o., Houston, Tex. 

The conference was arranged for following 
the issuance of notices by Pacific coast lines 
that rates on lumber to Chicago, Omaha, the 
Twin cities and intermediate points would be 
reduced 7 cents. 


Southern Pine Rate Committee to Attend 


New ORLEANS, La., March 14.—On March 3 
the Southern Pine Association’s transportation 
committee met to take up the matter of con- 
sidering readjustment of rates proportionate 
to those allowed on west Coast lumber, and the 
following special committee was appointed to 
deal with the situation: 

Joseph Muth, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
La., chairman; W. H. Nalty, Hammond Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La.; F. C. Broadway, 
Land & Lumber Exchange, Kansas City; 
Hancock, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. : and 
G. F. Thomas, Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little 


Missouri 
Sat. 


Rock, Ark. 


It is announced that this special committee 
will meet in St. Louis March 21 and on the 
following day attend the conference with the 
southwestern lines. A general invitation to at- 
tend that meeting is also being issued to all as- 
sociation subscribers. 

It will be noted that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is not attacking the rate reduction pro- 


American trade is declared to be in such con- 
dition, and American consuls are therefore in- 
structed, as a part of their trade-promotion 
work, to make an investigation of their districts 
and furnish the Government immediately with 
information which will show American business 
men the opportunities that exist in various local- 
ities for purchasing raw materials or manufac- 
tured products at an attractive price, and also 
for investing their capital with a prospect of a 
good return. 


CABINET MEMBERS TO MAKE SURVEY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—No essential 
changes in the organization of the several execu- 
tive departments and independent bureaus of 
the Government will be made until after the 
completion of the comprehensive survey to be 
undertaken by the reorganization commission 
provided for at the last session of Congress. 

This was made clear following today’s meet- 
ing of the cabinet. The general subject was dis- 
cussed at some length by the cabinet. It was 
agreed that each member of the cabinet would 
make a Close study of his own establishment 
with a view to making recommendations look- 
ing to improved efficiency. 





Here’s our 
Mechanically 
Improved 
AIR-COOLED BURNER 


Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a Better 
One for Less 


Money in 
Seattle 


? 


¢ 


This Smokeless -, Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
MARINE AND 
MaRvonany BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 
Phone Ballard 555 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 
Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballavd 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 














posed by the transcontinental lines for the bene- 
fit of the west Coast lumber interests. What 
is sought is a proportionate reduction in the 
rates on southern pine lumber to the same mar- 
kets in order that competitive conditions may 
be preserved. 


PROTEST NORTHERN LOG RATES 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 14.—A petition 
has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 1,235, involving log rates to Wis- 
consin mills. The petition is signed by the 
Menasha Wooden Ware Co., Kiel Woodenware 
Co., I. Stephenson Trustees, Thompson-Wells 
Co., J. W. Wells Lumber Co., H. F. Below Lum- 
ber Co. and Sawyer-Goodman Co. 

The protestants declare that the record of the 
ease is seriously deficient. On account of in- 
sufficient time given at the hearing for the pres- 
entation of testimony, the case was pushed thru 
under high pressure. The examiner tried to 
show every courtesy but was compelled to insist 
upon speed. 

The petition states: 

The commission, thru the defectiveness of the 
record and the emphasis of irrelevant or minor 
issues, has been led into the serious error of ap- 
proving the substitution of maximum distance rates 
on logs in place of the lower specific commodity 
rates which almost universally prevail on actual 
heavy movements of that commodity. The com- 
mission approved mileage rates on logs which 
these protestants are prepared to show by new 
evidence, not cumulative in character, are un- 
reasonable per se and out of line with the general 
level of the specific rates structure on logs. 

The record is fundamentally lacking in evidence 
as to the umreasonableness and discriminatory 
character of the proposed increases. Protestants 
can show by new evidence that in the territory 
involved and generally thruout the United States 
logs move not under distance rates, but under 
lower commodity rates. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF STATE RATES 


WasuinetTon, D. C., March 14.—Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, -during the presentation of 
the Wisconsin State rate case in the United 
States Supreme Court urged the court to sus- 
tain the right of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the Transportation Act of 1920 
to regulate State rates when found to discrimi- 
nate against interstate rates. 

Mr. Thom took the ground that either the 
commerce power conferred on Congress by the 
Constitution, standing alone, the war power, 
standing alone, or the power to establish post- 
offices and post roads, standing alone, is ade- 
quate to sustain the validity of the power exer- 
cised by Congress in the Transportation Act 


FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 
PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


Gang and Band Sawed 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
‘705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


Arating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce | Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
pane aye Fo my for negotiating — freight con- 


tracts an We 
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NEW ORLEANS 


The Grunewald 


Finest Hotel South 





European Plan. __—‘Fireproof. 
Three Restaurants 
in Connection. 
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THE UNITED TIMBER 
AND MERCANTILE CO. 


406 Maison Blanche Annex 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Supplying Manufac- 
turers with 


STANDING TIMBER 


in” 
Southern and Pacific 
Coast Territories. 





Also 
Timber Financing 


HARDWOOD, PINE 
AND CYPRESS 
LUMBER 


TIES AND OTHER 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


Cutover Lands in 
Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 
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RED BOOK 


You can’t get any better credit book—It’s 
the real authority to consult on lumber 
buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
a Brokers & Steamship Agents 











[TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


'318-2pone ‘Main 2479” NEW ORLEANS 





Jasper Lemieux 











Timberland Service 


ESTIMATES MAPS GRAPHIC METHODS 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Eton, 832 Munsey Building, 
renee ® ‘Washington, zc. 





t Largest Crusing House in America House in America. 
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with reference to the State rates of carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

“*Congress,’’ he said, ‘‘out of deference to 
the States, in the enactment of the Transpor- 
tation Act adopted the policy of dealing direct- 
ly and primarily with interstate charges and of 
leaving the State rates to be dealt with pri- 
marily by the States, asserting a supervisory 
and corrective authority over State action only 
in cases of discrimination against interstate 
commerce. No other construction of the Act is 
tenable unless the declared purpose of the legis- 
lation is to be defeated.’’ 


—~ 


CUBAN PORT CONDITIONS BETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—An official 
dispatch from Cuba today says: 


Thru the untiring efforts of the special port 
supervisor, Col. Despaign, who is strictly enforc- 
ing the removal of all merchandise from the 
jurisdiction of the customs house within the time 
specified by the regulations, the decongestion of 
the harbor and customs house has been practically 
accomplished. 

Imports have declined to a considerable extent, 
due to the business and financial crisis, and clear- 
ance of wharves has been greatly aided. When 
the former intensity of shipping is again resumed, 
probably some congestion may result, but it will 
not become serious if the present management is 
followed, altho, until the equipment of the harbor 
has been materially increased, there will always 
be danger of congestion. Arrangements are being 
made by the Port of Havana Dock Co. for the 
construction by the San Francisco & Havana 
Central Wharves of a large new dock. 

Representatives of American exporters should be 
here to protect them from losses on merchandise 
which has been refused or unclaimed and, as far 
as possible, future shipments should be made in 
bottoms for which sufficient space for docking or 
other facilities for unloading have been provided. 

To illustrate the betterment of harbor conditions, 
the fact is noted that a well known American 
steamship company has resumed its full Havana 
service and has announced the early inauguration 
of an English-Havana service. 


. ASKS REHEARING ON ORDER NO. 28 

WasuineTon, D. C., March 14.—The director 
general of railroads has filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for re- 
opening Docket No. 11,132—Union Cypress Co. 
vs. Director General as agent et al. This case in- 
volves the application of the increased rate on 
lumber provided in. General Order No. 28 of 
the Railroad Administration, as applied to the 
different factors of combination rates. 








WOULD INVESTIGATE RAILROADS 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 15.—Senator 
Cummins of Iowa proposes a thoro investigation 
of the railroads since their return to private 
control a year ago. Senator Cummins proposes 
to introduce a resolution providing for such an 
investigation immediately after the special ses- 
sion convenes April 11. Such an inquiry would 
be made by the interstate commerce commit- 
tee, of which Senator Cummins is chairman. 

‘Tt is our intention to ascertain why it. is 
that with increases in freight rates of 35 per- 
cent the railroads have been able to earn only a 
negligible amount,’’ said Senator Cummins. 
‘¢The public is entitled to know how this came 
about and if there is any truth in the reports 
that this condition is due to mismanagement, 
dishonesty and extravagance.’’ 

Excessive cost of operation and a general 
reduction in traffic, Senator Cummins said, are 
the two chief reasons assigned for the failure 
of the railroads to show better results from in- 
creased freight rates. 

Approximately 300,000 freight cars are now 
idle, he said. This is one-seventh of the total 
equipment of the railroads. As he views the 
situation, the only remedy is to effect a reduc- 
tion in the cost of maintenance and operation. 
In this readjustment, he added, labor must bear 
its proportionate share in wage reductions. The 
scaling down, he thinks, will come largely among 
the inexperienced and new men, leaving the 
skilled employees about where they now stand. 

Senator Cummins thinks that the present diffi- 
culties of the carriers follow the attempt made 
under Government control to standardize wages 
and reclassify railway workers. In doing this 
proper differentiation was not made between 
skilled and unskilled labor... 

‘¢The entire matter was badly adjusted,’’ he 
said. ‘‘When the readjustment that must come 





is effected I believe that the men who do the 
real work and most of the work will get as much 
as they do now, and still there will be a big 
saving. ’’ 

Senator Cummins is strongly opposed to a 
further increase in freight rates, declaring that 
they are now so high that they can not possibly 
be raised again, but must come down as soon 
as possible. 





WOULD DISCONTINUE TAP LINES 

MADISON, WIS., March 15.—The Green Bay & 
Western and the Wisconsin & Northwestern Rail- 
road companies have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to close part 
of their-lines. A branch operated by the Green 
Bay & Western between Marshland and La Crosse, 
twenty-eight miles long, is to be discontinued be- 
cause the traffic no longer warrants its main- 
tenance. The Wisconsin & Northwestern operates 
an 11-mile line between Girard Junction and Tay- 
lor Rapids, Marinette County. The State railroad 
commission indicates that it will oppose discon- 
tinuing this service. 


~~ 


SAYS NEW RATES BEST CAN MAKE 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 12,—Altho ex- 
pressing sympathy with the attitude taken by 
lumber interests of the Northwest to secure what 
they deem to be an adequate reduction in freight 
rates on lumber, Vice President H. M. Adams of 
the Union Pacific Railway has written Executive 
Secretary John A, Miller of the Bellingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the reductions now being 
published are the utmost that the railroads felt 
warranted in making, and he believes that they 
will prove very helpful to the industry. 


WHAT GROUND FIRES COST 


‘SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 12.—To many 
people the light ground fire in a forest which 
cleans up the small debris and the light pine 
needles seems an aid rather than a possible 
enemy. They say: ‘‘Oh, the fire doesn’t climb 
into the crowns of the trees, and the litter it 
feeds on is very light.’’ But regardless of this, 
regardless of the season of the year when it 
occurs, it is responsible for the brush fields and 
the thousands of acres of unstocked timber 
lands. 

The ground fire, harmless as it may seem, 
actually burns down and destroys, every time it 
travels a given area, an average of 1,183 feet 
of timber per acre, worth $1.75 at present 
stumpage prices, If fire gets into the already 
searred and pitchy butts of living trees, once 
started a certain number of these trees all 
—- are burned up, whether the fire be heavy or 
ight 

Investigation shows that even the light fire 
selects the largest and most valuable trees, as 
these trees almost always have scarred and 
pitchy butts. 

To this loss of $1.75 per acre, must be added 
70 cents per acre for other trees killed by direct 
heat from the fire, $1 per acre for still more 
trees which die from borers and bark :beetles, 
always swarming into stands of timber weak- 
ened by fire, and finally another $1 per acre to 
cover the loss of growth, and therefore, the 
wood normally added by the trees each year. 

Four dollars and forty-five cents per acre is 
the sum given by Coert du Bois, district forester 
of San Francisco, as the cost of running brush 
fire in the California pine timber. And this 
becomes a formidable figure when it is multiplied 
by the millions of acres of timber lands in 
northern California and multiplied again by the 
number of times light fires have crept thru 
these forests. Nine hundred million dollars 
would be the cost of the burning once of Cali- 
fornia’s sparsely timbered land—land which 
has only too evidently been burned over many 
times. 

In the last twelve years, thru the codperation 
of timber owners and the public, the Forest 
Service has been able to reduce the annual des- 
truction of merchantable timber on the national 
forests in California by 81 percent, or some 94,- 
000,000 feet, board measure. 

Recently State legislation has been passed, 
making it obligatory to get a permit for start- 
ing any kind of fire in the foothills, whether for 
— out brush and rubbish or simply camp 

res. 
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North Carolina Pine Annual 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFo.k, V:A., March 17.—The thirty-second 
annual convention of the North Carolina Pine 
Association met at the Monticello Hotel here 
today; the meeting being called to order at 11 
o’clock by President G. L. Hume, who reported 
extemporaneously regarding the work of the 
organization during the year, expressing his ap- 
preciation of the codperation given him by mem- 
bers. 

President Hume was followed by Vaughan 
Camp, secretary-treasurer, who gave an outline 
of the year’s work of the various departments of 
the association, reporting a satisfactory finan- 
cial condition. 

The chairman of the inspection committee 
gave a resume of the work of that body and 
urged that members give the inspection commit- 
tee greater support in future. 

President Hume introduced W. H. Davis, 
president of the Norfolk Maritime Exchange, 
who reviewed the efforts that have been made 
to improve Norfolk port facilities. 

The costs and values committee of the associa- 
tion submitted its report on manufacturing 
costs in printed form without comment. 


Chief Inspector R. H. Morris in his report . 


called attention to the particular need of care- 
ful inspection and reviewed the work performed 
by his department. 

Traffic Manager W. J. Strobel gave a review 


Afternoon Session 


Upon reconvening at 3 p. m., the report of 
the membership committee was received, show- 
ing a gain in membership during the year. The 
applications for membership of Leroy S. David- 
son Co., Camden, S. C., and Woodbine Lumber 
Co., Belhaven, N. C., were presented and they 
were elected. 

Mr. Kraemer, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, reviewed the work that 
had been done on building codes. 

F. S. Spruill, general counsel, gave a report 
of his activities on legal questions affecting 
the association during the year. 

L. F. Powell, of the David M. Lea Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., spoke on advertising the wood box 
and asked the codperation of the millmen. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, ex- 
tended a personal invitation to the annual con- 
vention of that organization to be held in 
Chicago on March 29 and 30. 

A discussion on building conditions partic- 
ipated in by a number of the members de- 
veloped the fact that better things are looked 
for, but the date of the prospective improve- 
ment is quite uncertain. 

The association adopted a rule covering the 
grading and inspection of air dried roofers. 

Gilbert L. Hume, of Suffolk, Va., was reélect- 
ed as president, and directors from the various 
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ANOTHER USE FOR THE ForpD.—The above illustration shows a truck used in the lumber yard of the 


Louisiana Central Lumber Co., of Clarks, La. 





of the work of his bureau in respect to railroad 
tate matters. 

Following the regular business of the con- 
vention, President Hume introduced John H. 
Kirby, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who told of the activities 
and functions of the national organization and 
urged that the North Carolina Pine Association 
and its members support the National in its 
work and plans. 

The chairman of the association’s advertising 
committee then told of the proposed national 
lumber publicity campaign and asked for an 
appropriation of 2 cents a thousand on produc- 
tion to be contributed to the campaign. This 
proposal was carried unanimously. Delegates 
to the meeting of the National association will 
be appointed later. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, then being introduced, supplemented 
President Kirby’s remarks as to the value of 
the national campaign of publicity and the work 
of the National in behalf of the industry. 

D. O. Anderson, of Marion, S. C., of the An- 
derson Lumber Corporation, who is chairman of 
the publicity committee, was chosen by the con- 

- vention as the association’s councillor to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Adjournment then was taken for lunch. 


States were elected, including new ones from 
the Alabama-Georgia district. 

At a meeting of the directors following ad- 
journment of the convention Vaughan Camp 
was reélected as secretary-treasurer. 


Annual Banquet 


At the annual banquet beginning at 7 
o’clock this evening, Judge F. S. Spruill offi- 
ciated as toastmaster. An address of welcome 
was delivered by City Manager Ashburner; 
Judge Harry F. Atwood, of Chicago, spoke on 
‘‘The Constitution Our Safeguard;’’ John H. 
Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke on ‘‘Southern Industry and the Tariff;’’ 
and other talks were made by F. E. Rogers and 
Rev. Sparks W. Melton, of Norfolk. 

There was an attendance of about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five and the occasion was 
voted an unqualified success. 


MorE THAN TWENTY kinds of pine trees that 
grow in the United States are in the class of 
white pines and most of them have their needles 
five ina bundle. The yellow pines, on the other 
hand, usually have a fewer number in the bun- 
die} somé have two, some three,>and one pine 
has-a*single: needle. 
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Keep Free All Quick Assets 


Borrow $100,000 upwards 


Working 
Capital 


On physical assets only 


Established 1891 
Baker, Fentress & Company 
Successors to Lyon, Gary & Company 


Timber Securities 


208 South La Salle Street, 
fois i (er -Yere) 
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Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Spring will bring a Market— 
Let me make a plan fer you now 
that will give you a Sure Supply for 
the coming demand. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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( A PLAN SERVICE 


Compiled by and for the Retail 
Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 


Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
417 South Dearborn Street 
4 CHICAGO } 
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{Swift - HAYnes Co. 


will ship Hay to your station. 


Swift Service 


Swiftly solves your Feed Problems. 
\ 90 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 
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Profitable Advertising 
For Retailers 


A small investment keeps your name con- 
stantly before the eyes of carpenters, con- 
tractors and builders when you advertise 
with 


Carpenters 


Aprons 


Their efficiency in “getting results” 
has been firmly established. Our 
aprons are considered the standard 
the country over. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


===} Anton Ackerman Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 














PLAN ,U3uR 
FUTURE 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
“The New Colonials ’”’ 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 
“* West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms—$1. 
: SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of £0 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA—43 “‘Little Bungalows’’ 3 
7 Money back if not satisfied. 
‘E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 517 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


to6 Rooms—S0c. 


HOME NOW 
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Lumbermen's 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 


eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a poe of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding; sheathing, siding, so many lath ete, gh each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per quare is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be lates or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside ‘walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit “e per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at @ll the ag yette- 
tions in price of — per thousand feet. 
useful in figuring 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5%4 x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Making the Motor Truck Live Long 


[By H. R. Totten] 


If every retail lumber dealer knew that it was 
Possible to extend the life of his motor truck 100 
percent merely by attention to a few small and 
apparently useless repair jobs and haying inspec- 
tions and overhauling at the proper fimes, he un- 
doubtedly would immediately see the economy of a 
good repair shop. Some do give heed to these 
things, but others do not. In fact, the latter 
greatly outnumber the progressives. We have met 
both parties, and as a result of direct contact we 
know whereof we speak. 

There are any number of methods that might 
be used to care for and at the same time increase 
the efficiency of a truck, but the main object is 
to keep the truck always free from mechanical ills 
that are likely to cause trouble on the road or 
long tie-ups in the shop. In the main, there is no 
fixed rule that may be used as regards truck re- 
pair, when it comes to a general application of 
principles. Conditions of operation vary too much 
for this. However, every motor truck operator 
should see to it that no vehicle is allowed to run 
for more than twenty-four hours with a loose part, 
a part likely to break or a part needing adjust- 
ment. This means that a daily inspection should 
be made, and the driver should be consulted daily 
as to any irregularities of running. 

In this way any trouble is caught immediately 
and before there is time for it to develop into 
something more serious. Inspection on the garage 
floor, with the engine idling, is not enough. That 





The number of lumber companies 
having their own garages is steadily 
increasing, as, experience teaches the 
value of having a well equipped garage 
in charge of a man who knows how to 
keep motor truck equipment in good 
shape. In addition, the installation of 
gasoline tanks and such things greatly 
facilitate the operation of trucks. 




















is why the driver should be consulted. A knock 
may have developed in the engine, in a universal 
joint or in the rear axle or countershaft. While 
it is quite possible that the knock would cause no 
interference with truck operation the next day, the 
chances are ten to one that if it is allowed to con- 
tinue for long the knock will develop into a broken 
gear, connecting rod or what not. Immediate at- 
tention to smaller matters, to symptoms of im- 
pending trouble, will save a great deal of money 
in actual repair cost and add to the length of truck 
service. 

But some motor truck owners seem to be pos- 
sessed with the belief that it is a needless waste 
of time to do anything until something happens 
that puts the truck out of commission. Their 
motto is: “Let it run until it needs repairs and 
then do all the work at once!’ They never stop 
to figure out the loss bound to result from the 
truck being out of service for a long period. Like- 
wise, they fail to consider the cumulative effect of 
troubles that seem unimportant in the early stages. 

Properly cared for, every day, or perhaps every 
week, in addition to doing the necessary smaller 
repairs immediately, a truck will probably not re- 
quire any. such thing as a complete overhauling 
at the usual intervals. 

Many lumber firms find that the most efficient 
method to pursue in the matter of inspection and 
repair is the unit system. This is a very satisfac- 
tory method of working. On Monday, for example, 
all axles are gone over; on Tuesday, the clutches; 
on Wednesday, the ignition, carburetion, motor sup- 
ports ete.; on Friday, lubrication and tightening; 
and so on thru the week. This is a satisfactory 
procedure, provided that, in addition, any trouble 
reported by the driver or the tester is given imme- 
diate attention, whether it is on the schedule or 
not. One can not tell when certain troubles will 
come up, and it will mean a loss of time and money 
to allow a repair or adjustment to wait its turn. 

Even the owner of one truck will be saving if 
he will either learn how to keep his truck always 


in the pink of condition or get someone who knows 
how. Dependence on a public garage or a service 
station is satisfactory only in one respect. It isa 
place where work may be done. But these stations 
and garages are not able to fix up a truck and 
get it back to the owner in quick time. This 
brings out the importance of having the driver 
learn all about the truck he drives. If the man 
could be taught to make minor repairs and adjust- 
ments, the owner of a single truck would be saving 
money in the end, even tho the driver is paid extra 
for the work, There is no necessity for the owner 
of four or five trucks depending on an outside re- 
pair shop. 

The progressive lumber dealer will supply each 
driver with a card, which, when filled in at the 
end of the day, constitutes a report on the opera- 
tion of the truck. This card should list all im- 
portant parts of the truck, such as ignition system, 
carburetor, brakes, clutch, governor, driving chains, 
axles, tires etc., whether unusual knocks or noises 
developed, how the steering worked, and whether 
the brakes hold securely. A report of this kind 
for each truck should be gone over carefully by 
the owner, or by the man in charge of the trucks, 
and if any adjustment, replacement or repair is 
necessary, it should be done at once. The longer 
the delay the more it will cost in the end. 

There is no law governing the periods of truck 
overhauling. It is quite possible to keep a truck 
running for two-years without laying it up for a 
complete overhauling. Attention to lubrication and 
minor repairs as soon as needed may keep a truck 
running for a long period, without more than a 
day’s lay-up. Since trucks are .operated under 
such dissimilar conditions it is necessary for the 
owner to consider the importance of eliminating 
delays and do everything possible to live up to the 
law of immediate repair. 

A good investment is that of tool equipment 
and shop facilities for working on trucks. This 
is but natural, because the proper tools and proper 
equipment mean quick work with the least dis- 
comfort to the workmen.” 

It can not be said that a truck should be over- 
hauled in so many miles or in so many months. 
Each truck is operated under its own individual 
conditions; the driver is different and the loads 
differ. To keep after the truck’s mechanism con- 
stantly is the best way, and in doing this ad- 
vantage is taken of nights, by many lumber firms, 
when the truck is not in operation, or periods 
when business is light, to give the vehicle such 
overhauling as it needs. 


Kissel Builds New Speed Truck 


The new Kissel 1-ton speed truck, known as the 
“Express,” is in keeping with the Kissel idea of 
building a high grade job with the same standard of 
workmanship and quality as is built into the other 
Kissel truck models. While primarily it is built 
and equipped to maintain a speed of thirty-five 
miles an hour with capacity load, unusual care 
has been taken to make it a full 1-ton model, the 
design of the frame, axles and springs and general 
appearance being that of a 114-ton model. 

The manufacturers lay great emphasis on the 
fact that’ this model is a unique combination of 
adaptability, speed ability and economy. The de- 
mand by retailers for a 1-ton speed truck capable 
of thirty-five miles an hour, built to stand up under 
continuous use, strong enough to stand emer- 
gency usage and yet render uninterrupted service 
economically and efficiently, prompted Kissel to 
produce this “Express” model. 

It is designed for retailers who want a quick 
delivery truck for speedy work in the city and sub- 
urban districts, also for manufacturers and whole- 
salers who want a light truck capable of fast speed 
as auxiliary to their heavier models. 


New Duplex Sales Manager 


H. M. Lee, president Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, 
Mich., recently announced the appointment of 
Frank B. Willis as sales manager. Mr. Willis 
was formerly sales manager of the Kelley Spring- 
field Truck Co. and has had a long and well 
seasoned truck training. 
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THE IMITATION EVE. 


Daubed daughter of our Mother Eve, 
Poor painted imitation you, 

That men no longer can believe 
Because your artificial hue 

Has led bewildered man to doubt 

Your beauty both within, without— 


Men do not care for paper flowers, 
Or painted roses on the cheeks; 
We have some old ideas of ours 
And, when a fellow beauty seeks, 
No paint or powder can conceal— 
He knows the rouges from the real. 


If I were you I’d take a chance 
With what God gave me for a face; 
So men may never look askance 
And wonder if it is a case 
Of little sense and much of pride 
And beauty all on the outside. 


Ask mother for a bar of soap, 

A little water, and the sink; 
Rub off the artificial dope 

And scrub your face to make it pink, 
And that will make you fairer far— 
We want you only as you are. 


WHY BUILDING DOES NOT BOOM IN 
CHICAGO 

Now that lumber has come down, carpenters 
are out of work, and 90,000 Chicago laborers 
unemployed, we decided the other day that we 
would serve both the public and ourself, save 
ourself some money, perhaps even save some 
starving carpenter from the humiliation of ap- 
plying for charity, if we would build a long- 
dreamed-of 12x14 addition which was to be a 
library below and a sleeping porch above. 

So we called in a retired contractor friend of 
ours whom we happened to know to be honest 
and asked him if he would figure on the thing, 
seeing he wasn’t busy, and no doubt all the 
other contractors were because of the slump 
in building costs. We thought he ought to build 
in February, or March at the latest, before the 
big spring building boom, due to cheaper lum- 
ber and more plentiful labor, set in. 

He is a man of few words, but expressive, so 
he said nothing, but took the measurements and 
sketched the plans, after we had told him that 
we would have high windows all around, and 
then decided we would have a regular window 
on one side ete. He seemed sad when we ex- 
plained to him that the bookcases were 34 
inches long, and that the size of the room would 
have to eonform to the size of the bookcases, 
but he still said nothing, but said it in a tone 
of mild contempt. We drew up our chairs and 
drew up our plans, and then the contractor went 
away. 

And the next day he came back, having been 
over to the lumber yard and various. other 
places, and said he had figured the thing, and 
was ashamed to tell us, and that he advised us 
not to build for a couple of years more anyway. 

The lumber yard had made him a price of 
$150 a thousand for the oak flooring for the 
library and $110 for the yellow pine flooring 
for the sleeping porch. The yellow pine lum- 
ber was $49 a thousand. To paint the 12x14 
addition would cost $100. And so on. 

But we explained to him that the material 
was only 30 percent of the cost of the build- 
ing, and as long as labor was cheaper we could 
well afford to build anyhow. And, anyway, he 
wouldn’t need more than one man _ besides 
himself. 

Then he explained as gently as he could that 
the scale was $1.25 an hour, regardless of the 
demand or lack of demand, and that he would 
not be permitted to drive a nail himself, but 
only to stand around and watch the carpenter 
do it. And even before he eould hire the car- 
penter, he would have to pay $50 to somebody 
for the privilege of hiring him. 

We admitted that circumstances seemed to 


discourage building, but it was such a small 
affair that maybe we would go ahead and build 
it anyhow, so what was the best he could figure 
it? 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s a damned outrage, 
but I’d have to have $1,700.’’ 

So we have decided we will not put on the 
12 x 14 addition. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 

At Ames, also, we met G. B. MacDonald, pro- 
fessor of forestry, and G. C. Morbeck, associate 
the same, who read this publication religiously 
—which is easy for a forester to do, but a hard 
thing for a millman reading the markets to do. 

Kerr & Ingram, of Homestead, Pa. (T. J. 
told us himself) have bought a brewery and are 
turning it into a planing mill. This is a great 
improvement over the old days when some fel- 
lows bought a brewery (a nickel at a time) and 
thereby lost their planing mill. 

Speaking of names, the Hard Manufactur- 
ing Co. makes beds and bedding at Buffalo. 


It Might Pay to Advertise What to Pay 


In Boston the street car fare is 10 
cents, in Grand Rapids, 8 cents, in Indian- 
apolis 5 cents etc.; but, with all this varia- 
tion, it has not occurred to a single street 
car company in a single one of the cities 
we have observed to put a little sign on 
the fare box saying*‘‘ Fare 7 cents,’’ or what- 
ever it may be. You have to ask the conductor 
and he has to tell you—and, gosh, how he hates 
to do it!—always acts as if you ought to know. 


RANDOM 

The buyers’ strike might be called sort of a 
counter-revolution. 

We can think of nothing more appropriate to 
do with a renthog than to put him in the pen. 

We just threw a brick into the air, and to our 
surprise, it came down. We didn’t. suppose 
brick ever did. 

According to Mr. Gompers a union is some- 
thing that everybody ought to join and nobody 
ever ought to enjoin. 

The lumber business as it is understood in 
the courts and as it is experienced at the mill 
never seems to match up. 

The only person on earth who ever had a 
real reason for saying ‘‘I’ll tell the world’’ 
never said it once in his whole speech. 

We bet that there is one town in Pennsylvania 
that will observe an immediate improvement in 
its postal service, and that is Haysville. 

The other Greely advised us to go west young 
man and grow up with the country, but W. B. 
urges us to plant something so the country 
may grow up. 

It doesn’t seem quite fair to take away one 
person’s amusement and leave another person 
hers. In other words if we prohibit highballs, 
why not also prohibit hysteria? 


Well, That’s Where Business Has Gone 


We are indebted to C. C. Q., of Chicago, for a 
copy of the following letter received by the 
Branning Manufacturing Co., of Norfolk, Va.: 

Dear Sir: I received your letter about which I 
owes you. Now be pachent. I ain’t forgot you 
and as soon as folks pay me I’ll pay you. If this 
was judgement day and you wasn’t more prepared 
to meet your God than I am to meet your account 


then you would sho go to Hell. Good Bye. 


Inside Inflammation 

‘*The first thing on the program,’’ said the 
Pittsburg (Kan.) Daily Headlight, ‘‘is a din- 
ner, which, according to information Secretary 
Mandel Sener has secured from the inside, is 
the best ever served by the hotel management.’’ 

From which we assumed that Mandel ate a 
sample and then waited to see what, if any- 
thing, would happen. 
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Cromar 
Excels 


Cromar does 
away with scrap- 
ing and finishing. 

It is factory finished—like furniture. 

Carpenters hate the hard work of 
scraping. Contractors and owners 
dislike the expense—two reasons why 
the patented 


Cromar 


FINISHED 
Oak Flooring 


is easy to sell. 

Add a nice profit by pushing Cromar this 
Spring. Some dealers are selling far more than 
they ever sold of unfinished oak flooring. 


There’s a demand in your town. 
Let us help you fill it. 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 


Williamsport, 
Penn. 


NS Heart of the Eastern Territ 























Farley &Loetscher Mfg. Co. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


QUALITYBILT MILLWORK 


Straight 
or Mixed 


Open Sash and 
Glazed Windows 
Pane! Doors 
Sash Doors 
Colonial Cohimns 
Screen Doors 


Cars a 
S pecialty 


Garage Doors 
Combination Screen 
and Storm Doors 
Veneered Doors 
Stock.Colonnades 


| 
} 


Over 15 Acres Floor Space 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 








Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet. 

It ts the everyday experi- 
ences of tne lum told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By RB. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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We have the following 


Dry Stock 


for immediate shipment 
10 Cars4/4 Ne. { 
$3 Cars 5/4 
i Car ae No. 


i Car {6/4 No. 
wun & 


s Birch 
¥ | _ ry “he, 2 aa B 
Car ix4 & oe 2 
a Cars 4/4 yf cee Birch 
3 Cars | ike Ni B 
2 Cars 1x4 No. 3 Common & 


Rib Lake Lumber Co., 22%: J 


Can Ship Quick Dry Stock 


MAP. 
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Why Not Try It! 


Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
“Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 











The Cost of Growing Timber 42 'sterestine exposition 
By BR. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Lumber Trade in United Kingdom 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 28.—Timber at the mo- 
ment is sharing in the slump of the world’s markets, 
but there are signs that it is becoming more stable. 
The present position is the natural outcome of the 
conditions following the war. With excessive pro- 
duction and fictitious values the world has long 
been living in a fool’s paradise, from which there 
was bound to come a rude awakening sooner or 
later. When the markets have recovered from the 
present slump prices should be nearer the real 
values and a realization of this will be helped by 
the removal of all Government control—which is 
too often engineered by political interests. 

During last month the quantity of timber arriv- 
ing in the United Kingdom was small. The con- 
sumption was fair, showing some reduction of 
stocks, which, however, are still heavier than neces- 
sary for present needs. There has been little im- 
provement noticeable in trade generally and for- 
ward business is almost entirely held up, merchants 
for the most part being content to meet ordinary 
needs from stock already held. 

In the mahogany market there is little change 
and the principal wood changing hands has been 
the medium to better grade logs. The adverse ex- 
changes of continental markets prevent the trans- 
action of business on an extended scale. 

For pitchpine there was limited inquiry and 
stocks are ample to meet present requirements. 
Values are easier and forward contracts are diffi- 
cult to negotiate. 

There is no improvement to report in the condi- 
tion of the American hardwood market, for the de- 
mand remains inactive, and it is difficult to interest 
buyers in fresh purchases even at the considerably 
reduced prices which are* now being somewhat 
freely quoted by shippers. Until some revival in 
the demand from consumers manifests itself, there 
seems to be little likelihood of any real improve- 
ment in the market. 

The second series of timber trade educational 
lectures in progress. at the City of London College, 
London, has assumed considerable importance 
and is commanding the attention of the coming 
men in the trade. The present course covers a 
wide range embracing descriptions of American 
woods, systems of measurement, sawmilling, de- 
fects etc., and the interest is enhanced by a large 
collection of samples on view which is very varied 
and added to from time to time. 
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[Special Correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ]} 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Jan. 31.—A 


unique thing has happened in Australia in these 
days of aggressive and insulting unionism—the 
stewards who, in pursuance of the sectional haras- 
sing of employers, went on strike a couple of months 
ago and hung up all shipping traffic on the Austra- 
lian coast, have confessed themselves beaten and 
cried the strike off. But the ship owners, anxious as 
they are to get their properties into commission, are 
not rushing them forward for trade—they have 
quite made up their minds this time that sectional 
strikes shall be obsolete weapons or their ships 
shall rot in backwaters. When the strike was 
reluctantly called off, the extremists said to the 
stewards, “Go back to your jobs; we will go in for 
job control’—that is, will dictate the hours, the 
leisure, the food, and the number of men employed. 
But the ship owners say no such principle shall 
ever begin with them. It is to be unconditional 
surrender or the ships do not sail. So the hungry, 
strike-weary stewards pace the wharves in vain 
for the companion ways that come not. Tens of 
thousands of factory hands round Australia have 
been thrown out of work thru this new brain 
wave of righting workmen’s wrongs, public serv- 
ices radically cut down, and domestic conditions 
generally made intolerable thru lack of coal and 
raw materials. The trouble extended even to the 
vessels on the Pacific run to San Francisco, and 
disorganized the mail services. Letters from 
America bearing date Nov. 29 only reached 
Australia on Jan. 30, via London. This phase of 
strike madness emanated, like many more, from 
Sydney. This huge, unwieldy city of Australia 
is dominated by all the extreme elements of the 
Commonwealth, and is in a constant state of in- 
dustrial warfare. Strikes have apparently become 
endemic there. Indeed, it is reported that Sydney 
is as near a serious industrial break-up as any place 
in the world. A labor government of a bitter 


type is centered there which is largely dominated 
in turn by the extreme party organizers outside, 
to whom ministers and members have to render an 








account of their works, done or contemplated. It 
has a reasonably minded premier, but reasonably 
minded men are anathema in the ranks of the 
radicals. 

Business everywhere has suffered severely thru 
this latest shipping strike. Lumber merchants in 
particular have had nearly as rough a passage as 
the coal merchants, and many a yard is bare of 
supplies. Some cargoes have been coming to hand 
at both Sydney and Melbourne from Pacific and 
Baltic ports but distribution to outside ports has 
been meager and costly. Baltic softwoods are be- 
ginning to come forward to Australia with some 
of the old regularity, and it is noticeable that 
merchants’ yard lists once more contain ranges 
of Baltic woods—indeed, in some cases Baitic 
woods are being pushed very strongly. Much of 
this material in the past was used for a flimsy 
type of house about Melbourne. They had a 
cockle shell appearance, and ought never to be per- 
mitted to get a new lease of life. Oregon pine 
is reported to be gaining in demand and the price 
is easing, but there is no sign yet of any serious 
undercutting against local woods. Perhaps that 
campaign has not been launched yet. 

The ink was scarcely dry on the Timber Worker’s 
award ere the union announced a new citation, 
with a minimum base wage of just en $40 a week 
and a maximum for bandmill sawers of $65, and 
already the much desired 44-hour week was to be 
cut down to 40. When the timber workers got 44 
hours, and weekly pay, it was believed they 
would never have the audacity further to improve 
their lot, but as their leaders have to live by 
discovering grievances so they have discovered 
that ample leisure is required to maintain bodily 
vigor and improve the mind. The writer knows 
from his sté&tistical investigations during the last 
ten years heW greatly costs of production have in- 
creased with these rising wages and diminishing 
hours, and*so serious is the position .now that 
every hour le&Ss brings up the costs tremendously, 
but apparently in their mad desire to ruin indus- 
tries and end the capitalistic system these militant 
unions, under the spell of foreign manipulators, 
are not worrying. They have seemingly adopted 
as a motto—the end justifies the means. 

The 6éperations of the new conditions in the 
timber industry are proving extremely costly and 
trying to the sawmillers. The men have to be 
paid their weekly wage provided they are available 
and ready for work, which does not entail any 
very serious strain on them; but it is quite 
another thing to get them to work with any will 
or enthusiasm, and it takes very little to irritate 
them to the point of stopping, and if one section— 
say the bush—throw down their tools and cause 
the mill sections to go idle the latter demand their 
pay. As the wages have lengthened and hours 
shortened, conditions eased, and privileges broad- 
ened, the temper of the workmen has grown more 
fickle. He is getting more “teuchy” every day. 
Employers have to approach their workmen now- 
adays with a deal of caution. The problem is, 
how is it all going to end? 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 12.—After run- 
ning along since the first of the year with com- 
paratively little new business booked here, the 
export situation has picked up this week. The 
Douglas Fir Exportation & Export Co. sold 8,000,- 
000 feet during the week. This amount was about 
equally divided between Japan, China and Austra- 
lia, and was according to the usual specifications 
from those countries. Business with Japan is 
increasing a little, but is spasmodic, and there is 
some lumber going to the west coast of South 
America. Export prices are unchanged. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, reports light 
inquiries for lumber and a sale of 200,000 feet 
for shipment to Australia. It is likely that con- 
siderable business will develop later in the year, 
when Australia’s finances have improved. In- 
quiries for redwood ties continue to come in from 
the west coast of South America, with a probabil- 
ity of developing into orders. 

L. A. Ward, manager of the American Trad- 
ing Co., of San Francisco, which has done a large 
business during the last few years in shipping 
California white and sugar pine to the eastern 
market, as well as exporting Pacific coast woods, 
sees prospects for a revival in export business. In 
an interview he stated that the reductions in lum- 
ber prices.and in ocean freights during the last 
few months have changed the situation so that 
it should be practicable to make large shipments 
before very long. There are indications that full 
steamer cargoes will be shipped. The situation in 
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Australia has changed in that their native hard- 
woods have advanced in price, while Pacific coast 
sdft woods have declined to a point where they can 
be used to advantage. Their wheat crop is being 
marketed and within ninety days Australian buy- 
ers will again be able to make payments for lum- 
ber by drafts on London. Foreign countries need 
our lumber and a revival in buying is expected 
when they are able to furnish security that will 
be acceptable to our bankers. The American Trad- 
ing Co. continues to handle imported and domestic 
hardwoods at its Pacific coast yards. 





Lumber Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 14.—The statement of 
exports of lumber and logs from this port during 
January shows that there was a large falling off 
during that month, compared with the correspond- 
ing month of last year, the totals being respectively 
$226,328 and $337,615. The chief loss occurred in 
oak boards, only 425,000 feet, of a declared value 
of $53,977, having been shipped last January, 
against 1,497,000 feet, of a declared value of 


Export Notes from Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 12.—Failure of the con- 
ference at San Francisco last Wednesday to cut 
the coast-to-coast lumber rate to $18, instead of 
maintaining it at $20 as at present, is likely to 
bring grief to a number of Seattle exporters. It 
is understood that at least three such firms have 
taken on orders for New York delivery aggregating 
1,000,000 feet or more, and requiring an $18 rate 
in order to let them out with a whole skin. 
There was an expectation in certain quarters that 
the conference would reduce the rate, but such a 
hope has vanished. Unless the exporters referred 
to can pick up tramp tonnage at a favorable 
figure, they are likely to write their balances in 
red. Possibly they will succeed, for there is an 
excessive supply of tonnage, and in one instance 
a schooner has been offered for the coast-to-coast 
service at the low figure of $17. 

The current circular of the Shipowners’ as- 
sociation contains the following rates on lumber 
from Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor 
or the Columbia River: 
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$135,123, in January, 1920. The movement of Souther Calitornia ports........ + Oo Rhinelander, Wis. 
implement handles also slumped, the declared value Hawaiian Islands .............. 15.00 to $16.00 
of the shipments last January having been not PO” Ee eee. 30.00 
more than $16,189 against $60,001 for January, WL 25 oe¢ewesscsumdeenes 30.00 
1920. Poplar boards went forward to the extent — OES ECOL, pow 4 
of only 85,000 feet, of a declared value of $11,618, Svdney. 1.121122 LI 30.00 A Brand to 
as compared with 620,000 feet, of a declared value Melbourne or-Adelaide ...... ill 32:50 Tie to— 
bos oe during January, 1920. The biggest Callao ........seccceeeeeceeeee & 3 0.00 
tem of increase is to be noted in hardwood boards, p senaag —— WOR icc csntwcus 5 
which rose from 158,000 feet, valued at $16,789 Cape Town ..........+-seeeeees 42.50 to 45.00 ] eerless 
in January of 1920, to 452,000 feet, of a declared Other South African ports 42.50 to 45.00 


value of $53,809, last January. Next came staves 
with a total of 270,382, of a value of $32,569, for 
last January against only 8,260, valued at $3,717, 
in January, 1920. There was also a considerable 
gain in “other manufactures of wood, but such 
increases could not make up for the decreases in 
other directions. There are no very important 
variations in valuations to be noted for the two 








The export situation generally is remarkably 
quiet, there being practically no movement of 
lumber to Australia or to the east and west coasts 
of South America. 

Japan has proved to be an exception, the activity 
in squares and flitches standing out in sharp 
contrast to the period of depression that followed 
the financial crisis some months ago. Ordinarily 
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t to are trade ye ag in ov cars —< car- 
months, prices apparently having steadied very Japan takes 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of fir goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
much. The statement as a whole reflects with con- a year; but already in 1921, a total of about Shicealen deck Wain 
siderable accuracy the absence of real activity in 10,000,000 feet has been shipped, and as much Manuf a 
the foreign trade and the reluctance of the buyers more is in sight for shipment in the near future. ina Fas ape pay gS Also leading 
abroad to take up stocks. The comparative state- Any new business would indicate a stimulated manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 
ment is as follows: market. One of the most extensive buyers Th N 

January, 1921 January, 1920 recently turned down an offer of squares, on the e orthwestern Cooperage 
Quantity, Quantity, basis of a belief that the country had been supplied. : pan 
feet Value feet Value With freights at $10 or less, lumber can be laid Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Com y 
Logs, hardwood... 48,000 $ 7,800 10,000 $ 665 down in Japan c. i. f. at $37 for squares and Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 
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— sideea Goes Abroad On Business Trip DOWELS 
FOIA ccs $226,328 $337,615 BpauMONT, Tex., March 14.—L. L. Chipman, 
manager of the export department of the Long- Established Fancy 
" . Bell Lumber Co., left yesterday for New York and in 1869. 
Prevailing Ocean Freight Rates will sail on March 22 aboard the Aquitania for |j Veneers 
Europe. He will go to New York by way of New 
b —o & Moore, New York gcean freight Orleans and general headquarters of the company 
rokers, have issued under date of March 11 the in Kansas City. While under normal conditions 
following quotations on ocean freights in cents per i A } h Sturm Co 
100 Ibs.. f Mr. Chipman made annual trips to the other side, oO Pp . 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“Kenudy eet’ -Lardwoods 


West Virginia 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill, Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Tr. Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


facturer s and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


mri ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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UNION ARCADE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SAMUEL J. CARPENTER, long prominent in 
the lumber business in the South and in the 
East, died suddenly on Sunday morning, March 
13, at his apartment in the Biltmore, New York 
City. Mr. Carpenter, who was about fifty-five 
years old, was alone with his wife when stricken, 
and died before a physician arrived. The cause 
of his death was heart disease. He had suffered 
an attack several years ago following an ill- 
ness, but had apparently recovered and of late 
had been in high spirits and the best of health, 
his friends say. 

Friends, relatives and former business asso- 
ciates in New York attended a brief funeral serv- 
ice on March 15, held in that city, and the body 
was then sent to Lafayette, Ind., for interment. 
Mrs. Carpenter, who is the sole survivor in his 
immediate family, accompanied the body to 
Lafayette, where a home had been maintained, 
altho they had lived in New York for several 
years. 

S. J. Carpenter began his business career as 
an office boy for the house of Curtis Bros. & Co., 
at Clinton, Iowa, of which corporation his father, 
J. E. Carpenter, was then and for many years 
thereafter the president. His natural aptitude 
soon developed him into one of the best sales- 
men for the company, and a little later led him 
into the wholesale and then lumber manufactur- 
ing field in Minneapolis. In 1902 his attention 
turned to the South and he entered the southern 
yellow pine operations. His venture began in 
Mississippi, at Brookhaven, when he was asso- 
ciated with the late W. T. Joyce and D. J. 
Batchelder in founding the Pearl River Lumber 





THE LATE SAMUEL J. CARPENTER 


Co., of which he was vice president. This enter- 
prise was later sold to the Goodyear interests, 
and Mr. Carpenter became general manager 
and later president of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Winnfield, La. 

Later Mr. Carpenter organized and became 
president of the Carpenter-O’Brien Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and in 1915 went to New York to 
organize the "Bast Coast Transportation Co. and 
the Long Leaf Pine Co. as subsidiaries of the 
Florida concern. Offices of the company were 
at 8 W. Fortieth Street, New York. The East 
Coast Transportation Co. owned a fleet of ves- 
sels and the Long Leaf Pine Co. acted as a dis- 
tributing agency. The latter company owned 
extensive docks and yards on Staten Island, 
and originated the handling of large timbers in 
packages in the East. The method had been 
employed in the West and is said to have revo- 
lutionized this particular phase of the industry 
on the Atlantic seaboard. In 1917 Mr. Carpenter 
sold his interests in the corporations he had 
established to the Brooks-Scanlon interests and 
the name of the firm was changed to the Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation. Mr. Carpenter retired 
from active business but retained extensive lum- 
ber holdings in the South. 

Mr. Carpenter was. active in association work 
and had been president of the old Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for several terms. 
During the war with Germany Mr. Carpenter 
was active in all kinds of war work, particularly 
the work of the industrial department of the 
Y. M. C. A., on which committee he was an 
especially active worker. 





CARLTON L. DODD, engaged in logging in 
Central America, was crushed and killed by a 
falling log at Benqueviego, British Honduras, 
according to a wireless message received by a 
brother, Allen P. Dodd, an attorney of Louis- 
ville, Ky. The message had been sent by an- 


other brother, James M. Dodd, by Indian run- 
ner from Benqueviego, an inland town, to Belize 
on the coast. The deceased was a native of 
Kosciusko, Miss., but had lived in Louisville 
about twenty- two-years. He was sent to Africa 
by the C. C. Mengel Co., of Louisville, and thence 
to Central America. He left the employ of that 
company in 1914 and took advantage of conces- 


sions then being offered in Benqueviego. He 


built up a large business, dealing chiefly in ma- 


hagony. Later he was joined by his brother 
James. Another brother, Otho G. Dodd, and a 
sister, Mrs. Lena D. Sanders, live in Kosciusko. 


ROY R. STEWART died | recently after a brief 
illness at his home in Hamilton, Ont., at the age 
of 38. He had been in the lumber business all 
of his business life, working in western Canada 
for a time and later going to Ontario, where he 
took a position with the Consumers Lumber Co., 
of Hamilton. Subsequently he was with the 
Long Lumber Co. of Hamilton, and in 1917 
joined the wholesale lumber concern of Muir & 
Kirkpatrick, Toronto. In January, 1920, he went 
into business for himself as a member of the 
firm of McCormick & Stewart. A widow and 
two children survive. 





A. S. HINTON, for many years one of the 
leading lumbermen of southern Mississippi, died 
at his home at Lumberton, Saturday, March 12, 
after an illness of several months. He was a 
member of the firm of Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., 
which operated a mill at Lumberton for nearly 
twenty years and which was sold to the Edward 
Hines Yellow Pine Trustees about two years 
ago. Mr. Hinton was prominent in Masonic 
circles, a major on the governor’s staff and 
president of the board of supervisors of Lamar 
county. 





THEODORE LESLIE MINIER, of Ft >. 
died at that place on March 9, aged 80. 
Minier owned and operated retail yards at Nebo 
and Pleasant Hill, Ill, and was well known 
thruout central Illinois. He was president of 
the Minier State Bank at Nebo and of the 
People’s State Bank at_ Pearl, Ill. Funeral 
services were held at the Christian Church, Nebo, 
Saturday, March 12, with interment in Hunter 
Cemetery. 





JOHN B. MATHIAS, pioneer lumber dealer of 
Seneca county, Ohio, died at his home in Tiffin, 
Ohio, Sunday, March 6, at the age of 75. Mr. 
Mathias entered the lumber business in Tiffin 
forty-five years ago, under name of Mathias 
Lumber Co., which is still in operation in Tiffin. 
A widow, ten children and a number of grand- 
children survive. Six grandsons acted as pall 
bearers at the funeral which took place at St. 
Joseph’s Church on Wednesday, March 9 


MRS. ANNA C. DUKER, widow of Otto Duker, 
founder of the well known ee lumber and 
milling firm_of Otto Duker & Co., died on the 
morning of March 10 at her home in that city. 
Mrs. Duker was 83 years old. She leaves three 
sons: Herman J. Duker, of the J. H. Duker Box 
Co.; Henry P. Duker, the head of Otto Duker & 
Co., and J. Edward Duker; also three daughters. 


JOHN W. WEDEKING, for many years owner 
of a planing mill and lumber yard at Dale, Ind., 
died at Franklin, Ind., Tuesday, March 8, aged 
65. Mr. Wedeking organized the Dale State 
Bank several years ago and was president of it 
for — years. A widow and two daughters 
survive. 








JOHN M. CLARK, sawmill operator in the vi- 
cinity of Osborn’s Gap on the Kentucky-Vir- 
ginia border, died on Saturday, March 12, after 
a brief illness. Mr. Clark had been active in his 
mills up to a few days prior to his death. A 
widow and four children survive. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


THIBODAUX, LA., March 15.—The cypress timber 
on the Ridgfield plantation adjoining Thibodaux 
has been sold to the Louisiana Cypress Lumber 
Co., of Harvey, La., for $45,000. 








BuacKEY, Ky., March 15.—Representatives of 
the Indiana Stave & Heading Co. have just closed 
deals on hardwood timber lands on Little Leather- 
wood Creek in Perry county. They will develop 
this year. J. T. Whitaker and others, of Blackley, 
have purchased several hundred acres of timber 
lands along Rockhouse Creek. Mills will be in- 
stalled and developments started by May 1. J. L. 
Procter and others, of Cowan Creek, Ky., have 
closed deals on timberlands along Big Cowan Creek 
in Letcher county and will install mills at once. 


IN EARLY YEARS the clapboard was split from 
logs and were almost exclusively used for roofs, 
often no nails being used to hold it on the 
roof. The clapboard now is often cut with a 
saw and is not intended for roofing, tho ‘it may 
be so used. 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 15.—There has been little or no improve- 
ment in the trade with the hardwood manufac- 
turers here during the last week or ten days and 
manufacturers say that March is proving to be as 


lifeless as were January and February. While the 
number of inquiries has increased somewhat, there 
does not seem to be any business. The retail lum- 
ber trade also has been dull. 

After six years of idleness the Helfrich Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of this city, resumed opera- 
tions Monday of this week, its new sawmill having 
started. The new mill has just been completed. 
Since the fire that destroyed the old mill the com- 
pany has been disposing of the unusually large 
stock of lumber that was left on its hands. Michael 
Helfrich, the owner of the company, during the 
last several years has bought up many large tim- 
ber tracts in Tennessee and Kentucky, and he will 
have enough logs to operate his local mill for a 
good many years. 

Peter Voto, who has been manager of the Simp- 
son Lumber Co. at Cynthiana, Ind., since the pur- 
chase of the concern from S. C. Newman, has re- 
signed and has returned to his former home at Clin- 
ton, Ind., to reside. Wayne Laughmiller, who has 
been with the Simpson company at Vincennes, Ind., 
has been transferred to Cynthiana and he also will 
have charge of the Simpson company’s yard at 
Poseyville, Ind. He takes the place of G. H. 
Basenach at Poseyville. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 14.—Retail business is gradually picking 
up. tho the woodworking industries appear to be 
about at a standstill. Retailers are considerably 
more optimistic concerning the demand. During 
the week there has been some buying, both from 
and by the retailer. Most of the material is going 
into residence construction, but several larger 
projects are being figured and will increase the vol- 
ume of hardwoods used. Prices are about the 
same, tho the retail market is considerably 
stronger. 

Distributers located in Indianapolis and who 
serve the Indiana territory to a considerable ex- 
tent are somewhat concerned over the increased 
freight rate for intrastate shipments. The rail- 
roads have won a fight with the State public serv- 
ice commission, which overruled some time ago an 
increase of approximately 40 percent, making it 
3344 percent for intrastate shipments. The In- 
diana commission, however, intends carrying the 
question to the United States Supreme Court along 
with that of many other States, but in the mean- 
time the railroads can charge the increase, the 
State commission having lost a suit in Federal 
court here for a restraining order. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 14.—Demand for hardwoods is a little 
better but confined almost entirely to the best 
grades, as movement is largely to the furniture 
manufacturers. Trade in plain oak is somewhat 
better and the call for walnut continues fair. 
Poplar is active and red gum demand is better. 
Ash is more active. The automobile and wagon 
industry demands are comparatively light, and 
implement houses are not taking much stock. Many 
cabinet plants are taking on other lines of wood- 
work than talking machines now, due to lack of 
consumptive demand. It is reported in hardwood 
circles that, while demand is better, it is princi- 
pally where the seller quotes the buyer at under 
even present low general figures, as it is a hard 
matter to interest the buyer in lumber at anything 
close to a fair price. For pine lumber there is a 
fair demand, but building is slightly backward this 
spring, altho it is believed that many of the pres- 
ent inquiries will develop into real business a little 
later on. The W. R. Willet Lumber Co., jobbers of 
softwoods as well as hardwoods, reports a fair de- 
mand for pine but that hardwoods are moving 
slowly. 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. has finished 
cutting out logs on hand at Brasfield, Ark., is down 
at Macob, Furth, Allport and some other points, 
and expects to finish up at the Fayette and Guinn 
mills shortly. It is probable that the company 
when cut out for the season will let its mills remain 
idle until fall, unless demands picks up materially 
and prices improve. 

Harry C. Inman, of the Inman Veneer & Panel 
Co., is back after a short business trip to Chicago, 
where he spent the week end. Harry W. Embry, 
of the Embry Box Co., is back from a three days’ 
convention of the wire bound box manufacturers 
held at French Lick Springs, Ind., last week. It 


is reported that soft drink manufacturers are be- 
ginning to buy boxes more freely. Paul L. Dysart, 
jr., Chicago, son of Paul L. Dysart, vice president 
of the J. D. Hollingshead Co., manufacturer of slack 
cooperage, is in charge of the Louisville plant, 
where he succeeded W. H. Henry. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 14.—The lumber trade in cencras unio 
is still rather quiet, altho inquiries for both south- 
ern pine and hardwoods are rather numerous. One 
of the big problems is the extent of building which 
will be carried on during the coming summer. Con- 
sequently everyone is playing a waiting game, with 
only a few inquiries developing into orders. 

Factory demand for hardwoods is at a minimum 
as there is a good deal of hesitancy in industrial 
circles. Box factories are the best customers, usu- 
ally for low grade oak, poplar and basswood. Furni- 
ture factories are also in the market, but for re- 
duced amounts of stock. Other factories are not 
buying to any extent. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a rather quiet trade, with dealers the 
best customers. F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the 
company, was called to Cleveland on business early 
in the present week. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the concern bearing his 
name, left about the middle of March for a trip 
to the mills at Coker, Ala. 

J. W. Urban, a representative of Nichola, Store 
& Myers, of Cleveland, was a business visitor in the 
Buckeye capital. 

E. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., discussing market conditions, said: ‘‘There 
is a fair number of inquiries coming in but orders 
are still rather scarce. Prices with us are un- 
changed from the previous week.” 

M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., and J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., attended the commencement exercises of 
the school of forestry of Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, where both spoke to the graduating class. 
They talked of lumber grading, manufacture and 
distribution. 

The Central West Coal & Lumber Co.’s railroad 
from the large band mill at Jackson, Ala., pur- 
chased recently from the Zimmerman Lumber Co. 
and connecting with a large acreage of longleaf 
pine which will be sufficient to keep the mill busy 
for twenty-five to thirty years at its present ca- 
pacity, will be completed in about sixty days. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 15.—It has been announced that wage re- 
ductions ranging from 20 to 25 percent, and apply- 
ing to all classes of labor in the building industry, 
will become effective in Milwaukee on March 21. 
Following the steady drop in the lumber and other 
material markets, building costs are reaching a 
level where a general revival of activities is cer- 
tain to occur. It is hardly possible that material 
prices as a whole can ever return to a prewar level, 
largely because higher freight rates make it an 
impossibility. 

While retail lumbermen are satisfied with the 
development for lumber demand in the immediate 
future, jobbers are still awaiting the resumption 
of business. Inquiries are greatly improved and 
there is also a noticeable tendency toward freer 
buying and actual order placing, altho the volume 
of orders is still limited. Prices are showing a 
tendency to become firmer, but buyers are main- 
taining the waiting attitude. Wood consuming 
industries are working on a schedule similar to 
that which has been in force for the last few weeks. 
Business continues to maintain a _ satisfactory 
volume, altho the influence of generally better 
feeling in every line is being felt. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 15.—The mills of Birchwood will not be 
crippled for want of logs, as the owners antici- 
pated the advance of rates, effective the incoming 
week, by having their supplies hauled to their mills 
before the raise in rates became effective. The 
Sawyer-Goodman and H. F. Below mills, of 
Marinette, and the J. W. Wells and Thompson- 
Wells mills, of Menominee, Mich., have to get the 
greater part of their logs by rail from northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin points, hence the new 
rate will greatly increase the cost of production. 

Work on the rebuilding of the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Elcho, Wis., which was 
destroyed by fire last summer, is in progress. The 
plant will be one of the most modern of its type 
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call upon us, We can supply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do so. 
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Long and Shortleaf 
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Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 «ries 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 


Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 


in the country. All the Fish sawmills in northern 
Wisconsin are now in operation. 

M. J. Fox, of the Von Platten Lumber Co., of 
Iron Mountain, was in Marinette this week. Speak- 
ing of the Ford activties, Mr. Fox said: “The 
Ford Co. has resumed work on its sawmill at Iron 
Mountain and will gradually start operations on 
other departments, I believe. It is coming to 
Iron Mountain just as originally planned, but 
building operations will go a little more slowly.” 

The E. F. Potter Lumber Co. is now installing 
new machinery in the addition just completed in 
Stephenson, Mich. The machines are the latest 
models and are to be used in the manufacture of 
moldings, siding etc. A carriage and circular saw 
have also been added to the equipment. Electricity 
is the power used in this mill. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 15.—The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted resolutions favoring the ‘open shop.” 
These resolutions declare that the chamber will 
uphold in the interest of the public welfare and 
of law and order any employer, employee or public 
official in any action which will ameliorate and 
improve relations between those concerned. 

Joseph N. Teal, a prominent attorney of the 
Northwest, whose clientage has been made up 
largely of lumbermen of that district, and who 
was a member of the Shipping Board, spent two 
days in Buffalo last week, visiting his daughter, 
Mrs. Carleton W. Betts. He made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of the representative lumbermen 
while here. i 

Among lumbermen visiting the South at present 
are C. W. Bodge, who is spending ten days on a 
trip to Alabama and Louisiana mills, and F. W. 
Doty, the New York representative of Mixer & 
Co., who is calling on mills in several States. R. 
D. McLean has returned from a business trip to 
Ohio and Indiana mills. Fred M. Sullivan is look- 
ing over the mill situation in Michigan this week. 

The proposed selling of shingles by the square 
is still without favor here. A leading shingle 
dealer said this week that buyers want to reckon 
by the thousand just as usual, and he seemed to 
think that was quite as good a way as the other. 

Frank T. Sullivan left last week for New York, 
whence he sailed for a month’s vacation in Ber- 
muda. , 

The Hayward-McCready Lumber Co., having dis- 
posed of its business to the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., of Cleveland, is closing its Buffalo office this 
week. R. D. McCready, who has been connected 
with the local lumber trade for about seven years, 
is leaving the city and has resigned as a member 
of the Lumber Exchange. He will become an officer 
of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. and make his 
home in Cleveland. 

Very great interest is being manifested in Buf- 
falo now in bowling and included among the en- 
thusiasts are many members of the lumber frater- 
nity. In a recent match for championship of hard- 
wood lumber companies of Buffalo, the Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling Lumber Co.’s team defeated the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co.’s team three out of 
five points. E, Millheiser was high average man 
with 178 and McKendry had high score of 204. 
Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling overcame a lead of 40 
pins after the -third game and won by 23 pins. 
The scores : 

B. H. L. Co.—H. Millheiser, 107, 114, 140, 139; 
Dengler, 102, 151, 109, 112; Femnel, 115, 156, 179, 
177; McKendry, 134, 178, 204, 157; BH. Millheiser, 
168, 189, 178, 179; totals, 626, 788, 828, 764— 
3,006. P 

B., P. & D.—W. Young, 171, 186, 159, 176; 
Darling, 135, 132, 129, 126; B. Young, 142, 151, 
173, 180; Perrin, 125, 147, 133, 174; Phillips, 170, 
104, 145, 171; totals, 748, 720, 739, 827—3,029. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 14,.—The demand for hardwood lumber is 
reported slightly better by the majority of the 
trade and considerable encouragement is being ex- 
tracted from reports indicating an increase in 
building operations, as well as greater activity at 
some of the furniture and other wood consuming 
plants, including the box factories. Inquiries are 
coming in rather more freely and some of these 
are resulting in business. It is admitted that 
prices are still along a very low level, especially 
for No. 1 common and lower grades. In the mean- 
time very little lumber is being produced and an 
actual shortage of the higher grades is reported. 
Sellers: show rather more firmness than a short 
time ago and altogether the outlook is described 
as somewhat better. It is admitted that business 
is still light, even for this time of year and that, 
even if there should be material expansion in buy- 
ing, it will take a long time to get back to any- 
thing like a normal turnover. Distressed lumber, 
some of which came on the market to meet income 


tax payments for the year, the first instalment of 
which is due tomorrow, is far less plentiful than 
it has been heretofore, and it is generally believed 
that, with settlement of the first instalment on 
income taxes for 1920 behind, there will be 
further stiffening of quotations. Some members 
of the trade frankly say they are not going to sell 
their holdings at present prices and these have, in 
a number of cases, practically taken their offer- 
ings off the market, especially so far as present 
bids are concerned. 


Forecaster Scott, of the Memphis weather 
bureau, is predicting a stage of 30 feet at Mem- 
phis for the Mississippi and suggests that a much 
higher stage might be reached if further rains 
should occur in the upper tributaries of this 
stream. The “danger line’ or “floor stage’ at 
Memphis is 33 feet, with the result that there is 
now enough water in sight to carry the river here 
very close to that stage. Meantime, extremely 
heavy rains have fallen thruout the valley terri- 
tory and the lowlands are pretty well covered with 
surface water, with the result that logging opera- 
tions, where these are being attempted, are almost 
at a standstill. The correspondent of the Ammr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN made a trip from Memphis to 
Jackson, Tenn., and Hollow Rock Junction, Tenn., 
both this side the Tennessee River, last week, and 
found conditions almost as bad as during the 
height of the rainfall and flood conditions of last 
spring. It would. be utterly impossible to bring 
out any timber in the lowlands of west Tennessee 
and, since rainfall has been equally heavy in north 
Mississippi and eastern Arkansas, it is only log- 
ical to conclude that resultant conditions are some- 
what the same. 

James BE. Stark & Co. (Inc.) have made applica- 
tion for an amendment to their charter whereby 
they seek to increase their capital stock from 
$300,000 to $1,000,000. James E. Stark, presi- 
dent of the company, says this is largely by way 
of converting its surplus into working capital. 
This firm has recently completed a big new band 
mill in North Memphis and has likewise mate- 
rially expanded the capacity of its veneer plant 
at this point. This gives it two band mills at 
Memphis. It operates an additional mill at Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., and has veneer plants at both points. 

There is little tendency in the direction of in- 
creased building activity at Memphis and in the 
Memphis territory. It is recognized that prices of 
lumber, both hardwoods and southern pine, have 
gone lower than is probably justified but it is 
likewise recognized that everything else entering 
into the construction of homes or other buildings 
has come down a great deal less than is justified. 
It is felt that wages should be materially lowered 
for all identified with the building trades and 
much interest centers here in the effort local con- 
tractors are making to secure a uniform horizontal 
reduction of 20 percent in the wages of all union 
men conected with the building industry, effective 


April 1, 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


March 14.—Buying appears to be less restricted, 
and the movement of lumber so far this month 
considerably exceeds that during any comparative 
period this year. A most encouraging feature is 
the gain in demand from the factory buyers and 
the increasing tendency to purchase in good sized 
quantities, indicating that the impression is grow- 
ing stronger that prices are unlikely to be reduced 
further. 

Maple flooring manufacturers have made further 
reductions in prices, which have resulted in an in- 
creased demand. Stocks of some items are con- 
siderably below normal and, with the large cur- 
tailment in production, any decided increase in 
business would cause a severe shortage. 

Some of the logging operations are nearing com- 
pletion and will be closed until next winter. The 
input of logs this winter is far below normal, due 
to the unseasonable weather which has prevailed, 
and therefore most mills in this section will have a 
short run. 


PRODUCES NON-FREEZING EXPLOSIVE 


The Atlas Powder Co., Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently placed on the market a non-freezing explo- 
sive which the company believes will be of unusual 
assistance and aid to those who have blasting to 
do in cold weather. This explosive is made in five 
grades for every blasting requirement and not only 
does it withstand the cold weather, but the heat 
of summer does not affect it. The explosive is very 
stable and the danger from premature explosion is 
very slight, according to the manufacturer ; in fact 
it is recommended that nothing weaker than a No. 
6 blasting cap should be used in detonating it. 
This explosive is made in all the standard sized 
cartridges. Another advantage it has is that it 
will not cause headaches to those who use and 
handle it, a characteristic which experienced 
blasters will readily appreciate. 
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ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 12.—Cargo business during the first two 
weeks of March has shown a slight improvement 
over February. The price on stock offered for 
rail shipment is so very low that the mills are 
booking very little business. One mill’s figures 
show that its selling price is $8 lower than the 
present cost of manufacturing. 

During the week the steam schooner Providencia 
loaded at the mill of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 
in Hoquiam; the steamship Oregon, at the Wilson 
mill in Aberdeen. The motorship Lassen loaded 
at the F. K. Wood Lumber Co. plant in Hoquiam ; 
the Carlos, at the Donovan Lumber Co. mill, and 
the Hartwood was loaded by the Bay City Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen. The steam schooner Solano is 
now on the Harbor loading at the American mill 
in Aberdeen. 

The last week has seen the opening of several 
mills that have been closed since the holidays. 
The Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. started up on 
March 4 on full time basis and is cutting stock 
for cargo shipment only. The plant of the 
Hoquiam Sash & Door Co. is operating with a part 
crew, and the mill of the East Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Co. is operating about half of its machines, 
The White Star Lumber Co., at White’s, resumed 
operation the first of the week after a shutdown 
of over three months. 

The work on the new brick stack which is being 
erected at the Anderson & Middleton mill to re- 
place the four steel stacks destroyed by the hur- 
ricane of Jan. 29, is nearing completion. It is 
expected that the mill will be operating in three 
or four weeks. The new brick stack will be the 
largest of its kind on the Harbor. The diameter 
at the base is 17% feet, tapering to 10 feet across 
the top. Work of replacing the new screen on the 
burner is being hurried to a finish. 

Cc. H. Cunningham, sales manager Northwestern 
Lumber Co., is at his desk again after an absence 
of about a month spent in California on business. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 12.—Five logging camps are operating in 
this district and two more mills have resumed 
operation. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
added another side by reopening the Skykomish 
camp. The company is also running a side each 
at Alger, Saxon and Marysville, employing alto- 
gether about three hundred men. The camp of the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. started again 
this week and its sawmill resumed cutting at part 
capacity. The company is cutting 800,000 feet of 
ties and some other stock and is uncertain whether 
it will run steadily. The Siemons Lumber Co. has 
also resumed activity. The Morrison Mill Co. 
shipped 100 tons of box shooks to Honolulu this 
week and on March 16 it will put 1,000 tons aboard 
another vessel for that port. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., reports that the Nimpkish Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), in which he is heavily interested, has 
started logging again at its Vancouver Island 
camps. 

George A. Cooper, president of the Hazel Mill 
Co., which disposed of its holdings to the Samish 
Bay Logging Co., has decided to make his home in 
southern California hereafter, according to a friend 
just back from that State.- Mr. Cooper spent about 
twenty-five years in the lumber and shingle busi- 
ness in this city. 

President W. R. Burke, of the Burke Shingle Co., 
Anacortes, has sold his interest therein to his part- 
ners and has been succeeded as president and man- 
ager by Harry Ferguson, vice president. Mr. Burke 
will remove from Anacortes, where he has long 
been prominent in industrial and civic affairs. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 12.—From the attack of creeping paraly- 
sis suffered several months ago logging and lumber- 
ing here are recovering with the same degree of 
slowness that marked the collapse. While the full 
battery of Everett lumber mills is turning now, 
excepting the Walton plant and Mill B of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., conditions locally are 
not at the best, scarcity of logs pending receipt 
of a new supply from the logging camps proving a 
bother to the operators. Especially is this true 
regarding cedar. With the loggers inactive the 
reserve stock of cedar became exhausted when the 
shingle millmen resumed cutting in advance of the 
lumber millmen, and this week the unusual condi- 
tion prevails of a scramble for cedar among buyers 
for the shingle plants, a competition that is tending 
to advance the price, at least temporarily, on cedar 
stuff. However, logging operators are limbering 
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up and going into action, and ample supply both of 
eedar and fir for all the mills will probably be 
available soon. The Wallace Falls Lumbering Co., 
operating camps in the Cascades, is preparing to 
resume cutting, and this is interpreted as meaning 
early resumption of operations at the plant of the 
Walton Lumber Co. 

While the amount of domestic orders booked by 
the mills here is negligible, owing to the adverse 
freight rate situation that prohibits competitive 
bidding for eastern State trade, export orders are 
developing to a somewhat satisfactory degree. This 
week another of the Isthmian line of freighters, 
the Steel Worker, loaded a large order here for de- 
livery on the east coast, via Panama Canal, this 
vessel following the Steel Maker and the Steel 
Ranger into this port for lumber eastward bound 
by the water route. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. took on a full crew with 
this week and is turning out a good sized order for 
export and another of encouraging dimensions for 
eastern trade, to be shipped by water. 

When the logging camp of the Speebedah Log- 
ging Co. is put in operation the works will be in 
control of new owners, R. A. Chase and associates 
having purchased the timber and equipment of the 
company on the Tulalip Indian reservation. The 
property includes the timber on six hundred acres 
of land. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 12.—San Francisco wholesalers are figur- 
ing on orders, with some increase in California 
demand for Douglas fir, but prices continue to be 
very low. The demand is principally for imme- 
diate shipments. Mills are not anxious to take 
many orders for special cuttings at present prices. 
San Francisco retailers are doing quite a little 
business, but are making low prices. Oakland 
yards are doing pretty well, with considerable 
wooden building construction under way. 

Inquiries for white and sugar pine lumber are 
numberous and manufacturers are holding firm on 
clears. Stocks are greatly diminished in both 
woods and an early cleanup is expected on the 
upper grades. There has been considerable eastern 
shipping during the last few weeks, altho some of 
the buyers are waiting for the new reduced freight 
rates to go into effect. There are many inquiries 
for shop, some of them quite large. But many 
buyers are making offers at such low prices that 
mills are refusing to consider them. If they hold 
out much longer they may find stocks inadequate 
to their needs. Some expect a readjustment of 
prices soon. 

The redwood market holds up very well, with 
some increase in California business and a mod- 
erate eastern demand. The mills are operating 
steadily without any special efforts to curtail out- 
put and the log supply continues to be limfted. 
When the spring building demand opens up, the 
redwood mills will not have any great assortment 
of dry stock. Wages have been scaled down at all 
of the mills and there is a good supply of labor. 
Redwood shingles are inactive at low prices here, 
but kiln-dried shingles are moving to Texas and 
New Mexico. 

D. S. R. Walker, general manager of the National 
Redwood Co., this city, says that the band mill at 
Gualala will start up during the next three weeks. 
It is being enlarged and will operate during the 
construction of the new, electrically-driven mill, 
which will have a 10-foot bandsaw. The logging 
railroad is being extended into a new body of tim- 
ber on Pepperwood Creek. The company’s timber 
holdings amount to a total of 24,000 acres. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., who has returned from a trip to Susan- 
ville, reports good weather, with prospects for re- 
opening the mill for the season about April 1. 
There is a little white and sugar pine lumber mov- 
ing with moderate inquiries. The box factory is 
operating at 50 percent of capacity. 

C. E. Cotton, general manager of the Peppers- 
Cotton Lumber Co., states that it plans to start 
up the white and sugar pine sawmill at Macdoel 
for the new season about April 15. The branch 
railroad to connect Macdoel with the main line is 
being constructed. Box lumber from this mill is 
shipped to Castella, where it is cut into shook by 
the M. A. Burns Manufacturing Co.’s plant. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports numerous inquiries for 
white and sugar pine and some sales. Many offers 
have been made at prices which the dealers are 
unwilling to accept. They are holding firm on 
clears, which are becoming very scarce. 

W. W. Payne, vice president of the Pacific Ex- 
port Lumber Co., of Portland, is visiting the com- 
pany’s San Francisco office in charge of L. D. 
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MacDonald. He reports export business a little 
quiet. His company has done some business on 
creosoted fir ties to India during the last few 
months. 

F. V. Holmes, who has just returned from 
Eureka, reports the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. 
cutting about 100,000 feet of redwood a day with 
one shift. It is making shipments by water and 
rail. There is a fair demand for common and 
some of the upper grades are moving right along. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., this city, is visiting the com- 
pany’s plant at Westwood, which has remained in 
operation thruout the winter, altho at a curtailed 
rate of production. The company has a good stock 
on hand, but clears are scarce. It is operating the 
box department with one full shift and has some 
orders ahead. 

F. H. Lambert, general manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., passed thru here this week on 
his way to Los Angeles. W. G. Kahman, the sales 
manager, is in the city. It is probable that the 
mill will not start up until the middle of April. 

A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Hoquiam, Wash,, was a recent vis- 
itor. He is optimistic as to the future of Douglas 
fir business, despite the recent condition of low 
prices and curtailed operations, 

George N. Glass, treasurer of the Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., has arrived here from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and will look over the company’s holdings in 
Lassan County after visiting the San Francisco 
office. 

H. R. MacMillan, of the H. R. MacMillan Export 
Co., of Vancouver, B. C., arrived in the city during 
the week and went to southern California to visit 
relatives. He was formerly chief forester in 
British Columbia and is very well informed on tim- 
ber and lumber topics. His firm has done a good 
export trade with the United Kingdom. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, has arrived here after visiting 
the plant of the Weed Lumber Co., in which he is a 
large stockholder. 

H. F. McCormick, manager of the St. Helens 
Lumber Co., spent a day at the office of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, on his way to his 
home at St. Helens after a trip to southern Cali- 
fornia accompanied by his wife. 

Norris R. Wentworth, of Bay City, Mich., has 
left here for the East after a tour of the Coast. 
He is president of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., this 
city, of which A. J. Russell is manager. He vis- 
ited the company’s yards in California, in company 
with Mr. Russell, who has since left for Portland 
to visit the Portland Lumber Co. 

Frederick S. Sayre, vice president of the Cali- 
fornia Cedar Products Co., whose piant is at Stock- 
ton, Calif., bas moved his office from the First 
National Bauk Building, San Francisco, to the 
office of the California Cedar Products Co., 403 
Belding Building, Stockton, and he and Mrs. Sayre 
have: given up their apartments in Oakland and 
have moved into a cozy bungalow at Stockton. 
Mr. Sayre is well known in the lumber trade thru- 
out the country. For nearly twenty years he was 
president and manager of the California Sugar & 
White Pine Co., with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. This organization has been and is still an 
important factor in the pine lumber industry in 
California. Since leaving it a couple of years ago, 
Mr. Sayre has been devoting his attention to his 
various other personal interests, including the Cali- 
fornia Cedar Products Co., which manufactures 
incense cedar pencil slats, with plant at Stockton. 
His many friends in the trade and out of it in San 
Francisco regret his moving to Stockton, but he 
found that personal attention to his affairs made 
the move necessary. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 12.—Lumbermen report more orders and 
more inquiries and with spring near at hand, mills 
are beginning to start or are getting ready to start. 
Last Tuesday the Humbird mill at Kootenai, Idaho, 
began its season’s run and John Humbird, man- 
ager of the company, who was in Spokane‘ the 
middle of the week, said that he expected that the 
Sandpoint mill would start this coming week with 
one shift. 

The C. A. Fraser Co. expects to start its mill, 
four miles from Underwood, Wash., some time next 
week. The company has a tie contract to fill after 
which it will run the mill to meet then existing 
market requirements. This is a dry mill with a 
daily capacity of 30,000 feet. C. D. Crichton, A. 
G. Oslund and L. A. Shiffer are the active mem- 
bers of the company. 

George D. Linn, president Northern Cedar Co., 
with offices in the Symons Building, returned 
Thursday from a six weeks’ trip to southern Cali- 
fornia. While there he saw H. C. Culver, presi- 
dent Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., E. A. Lindsley, 
of Lindsley Bros., and M. P. Flannery, of the B. J. 
Carney Co. He says he thought that cedar head- 


quarters had been transferred to the south tem- 
porarily. 
Robert G. Jones, of Ione, president Lost Creek 


Cedar Co. and also president Western Red Cedar 
Association, was a Spokane visitor the latter part 
of the week. ‘While conditions in the cedar mar- 
ket are extremely quiet at the present time, there 
are hopeful signs for the future,” he said. “There 
is a better feeling generally that is very notice- 
able.” 

E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Co., cedar 
posts and poles, reports improved conditions in his 
business. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. McGoldrick leave tonight for a 
month’s trip to Coast points and southern Cali- 
fornia. They will stop several days in Portland, 
Ore., also at San Francisco and then go across the 
bay to spend Easter with their daughter, Helen, 
who is attending the University of California at 
Berkeley. Later they are to go to Los Angeles, 

A, C. White, president A. C. White Lumber Co., 


. of Laclede, Idaho, recently returned from an eight 


weeks’ trip to eastern buying centers, going as far 
as New York City. Regarding it he says, “I did 
not bring back a big bunch of orders nor contracts 
for lumber and window frames, as I have often 
done before. However, I did get about twenty 
ears. Best of all, the dealers are feeling quite 
satisfied. But they are not ready to place many 
orders until they know where the bottom is.” 
Ray Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., re- 
turned last week from a six weeks’ stay in south- 
ern California. Mrs. Wilson, who accompanied 
him, will not return for some weeks. Speaking 
of lumber conditions he said today, “I think con- 
ditions are hardly ever quite as bad as people 
oftentimes are inclined to paint them when they 
do not just suit. We are receiving inquiries and an 
encouraging number of orders, not what we would 
like but enough to make us realize that spring is 
near at hand and conditions improving consid- 


erably.” 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 12.—That there is a feeling that values 
are going to stiffen is indicated by at least one 
large mill here which refuses to accept rail orders 
and is piling its lumber, excepting such as goes 
by water and which commands better prices. 

Lumber rates from all points on the Klamath 
Falls branch of the Southern Pacific from Weed 
have been reduced from 73 cents to 66% cents on 
shipments to Kansas and Nebraska; from 83% 
cents to 73 cents on Chicago shipments and from 
80 cents to 68 cents on Texas and Oklahoma ship- 
ments, it was announced by A. A. Saville, travel- 
ing Southern Pacific agent during the week. 

Carl L. Seitz, general manager of the China- 
Pacific Steamship Co., who until recently repre- 
sented the China Import & Export Lumber Co. in 
Shanghai, was the speaker before the Chamber of 
Commerce forum luncheon this week and told of 
the friendly feeling existing between China and 
the States and the prospects for trade develop- 
ment. He praised the strides Portland is making 
is increasing its foreign business. As head of the 
lumber company Mr. Seitz has been China repre- 
sentative for Dant & Russell of this city. He is 
in this country in connection with needed legisla- 
tion that will permit Ameriean companies to do 
business in China without being hampered by other 


foreign regulations as at present. 


W. D. Plue believes that there should be a tariff 
on Canadian shingles for he says Canada permits 
Orientals, or cheap labor to cut the shingles, 
whereas the United States bars the Orientals but 
admits the shingles without restrictions. 

Samuel Eddy, vice president of the Ladd & Til- 
ton Bank, gave a review of the financial situation 
at the weekly luncheon of the Kiwanis Club and 
told how bankers, with the aid of the larger busi- 
ness houses, had prevented a serious crisis by 
extending credit in larger amounts than ever be- 
fore. This has been done, he explained, to bring 
business back to normal. 

One of the largest log deals ever reported in the 
Pacific Northwest came to light today when it 
was announced that the paper pulp plant in this 
district had closed contracts for 43,000,000 feet 
of hemlock logs, two sales having been made, one 
for 25,000,000 feet and the other for 18,000,000 
feet, both at $12. 

H. P. Edward, sales manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., says that the volume of this week in 
fir was twice that of the preceding week and that 
in turn was the largest since November. He feels 
optimistic and bases some of this optimism upon 
advices received from Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas 
to the effect that small town trade is going to open 
up soon. ‘The company’s Mill City plant resumed 
operation last week. 

The Willamette Valley Lumber Co.’s new saw- 
mill at Dallas, Ore., is now running full capacity, 
eight hours, and cutting 135,000 feet. This mill 
was rebuilt after the fire of last summer that de- 
stroyed the old plant, and is modern in every way, 
being electrically driven. In connection with the 
mill the company has installed a shingle mill and 
a box shook manufacturing plant. George Ger 
linger, manager, who divides his time between 
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Dallas and the offices in Portland, says that on 
the whole the volume of business seems to be bet- 
ter. The company will start its logging camp 
April 1. 

O. F. Tipton, vice president and manager of the 
Allen-Murphy Lumber Co., announced this week 
that R. G. Harrison, popularly known as “Dick” 
Harrison, will be associated with the company in 
the capacity of sales manager. Mr. Harrison is 
for the present Portland representative of W. R. 
Chamberlain & Co., of San Francisco. 

H. P. Dutton, wholesale lumber, says that trade 
seems to be at a standstill excepting as to factory 
demand. Continued high freight rates to the 
Atlantic seaboard, Mr. Dutton thinks, will result 
in enforced idleness of the mills in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


SEATTLE, WASH. : 


March 12.—If a little more business is coming, 
both for lumber and shingles, that fact has not 
made for improved prices in either. It seems to 
be traceable to the opening of spring, and the 
tendency to stock up for repairs and such building 
as is absolutely necessary. The volume of trans- 
actions is somewhat larger, but the tone to the 
market shows practically no sign of recovery from 
demoralization. .A wide spread is noticeable in 
most items, being $12 for No. 2 vertical grain 
flooring, $5 for stepping, $4 to $5 for ceiling, and 
$3 to $5 for drop siding. There is no general 
tendency toward resumption among the mills, the 
problem being individual. The cargo mills are 
favored over inland mills in this particular; but 
on the whole the manufacturers find that logs have 
not come down to the desired level, railroad rates 
remain unsettled, and order files are empty. Most 
of the mills find that they can not run.even three 
days a week, and they face a single “out’’—and 
that is to remain closed. Actual production at 
association mills for the week was 42,163,900 
feet, or 50 percent below normal. Total new busi- 
ness amounted to 56,887,610 feet, of which about 
47 percent was for water delivery. Orders for 
domestic totaled 15,804,514 feet ; for export, 1,350,- 
000 feet. Total shipments were 45,605,579 feet. 
The unshipped balance in the rail trade was 3,337 
cars; domestic, 65,939,673 feet; export, 16,502,504 
feet. 

G. E. Aldom has resigned as sales manager of 
the Liberty Lumber Co., a wvortland wholesale 
lumber concern, with which he has been for several 
years and has accepted the position of sales man- 
ager for the Western Pine Lumber Co., manufac- 
turing pine lumber at Klickitat, Wash. This con- 
cern will maintain a general sales office in Port- 
land under the supervision of Mr. Aldom, who has 
had an extended experience in lumber marketing. 

Wood Beale, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, who 
has been visiting the Seattle office of the company 
and looking into the down timber in the Olympic 
Peninsula in western Washington, has returned 
home by way of California. 

Frederick A. Warner, manager of the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif., with mills at Marsh- 
field on Coos Bay, accompanied by Al H. Powers, 
of the Smith-Powers Logging Co., Marshfield, which 
is the logging end of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
was in Seattle a few days this week. 

Harvey H. Bishop, president, and Sidney C. 
Anderson, treasurer, of,the Thornton-Claney Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, are in weattle on their annual 
visit to fir territory. 


Timothy Jerome, of the Merill & Ring Logging 
Co., has returned from a visit of three weeks in 
Oakland, Calif., with his parents. Mr. Jerome’s 
father, James Jerome, is an old time lumberman, 
now 76 years of age, extremely active and in the 
best of health, driving his own car and taking care 
of it himself. 

W. W. Graham, manager of the Coast Lumber 
Co., has gone to Chicago for a brief visit. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 12.—Reports that there would be an ad- 
justment in freight rates to Chicago and other 
eastern points caused an advance in prices on yard 
stock. There were several large inquiries for build- 
ing material from the points affected by the new 
rate. Then the report that the government would 
turn over the long promised guaranty money to 
the railroads resolved the mills to: take on just 
enough business to keep going, as it is predicted 


that the railroad requirements alone will keep’ 


them running the balance of the year. Shingles 
are still weak. Lath had a spurt the first of the 
week on account of the reported building boom in 
the East. The log market remains the same, with 
most of the camps closed. 


That cargo mills are going to use water trans- 
portation as a means of relief became clear when 
the Willapa Lumber Co., of Raymond, arranged for 
the Pacific steamship Yalza to call at its mill at 
Raymond and take on a cargo of lumber and 
shingles for Atlantic coast delivery. Raymond 
will be made a port of call by the steamship com- 


pany for four of its steamships operating between 
Puget Sound and the Atlantic coast. 

The Yoemans mill and camp at Pe Ell are ex- 
pected to resume operations at an early date. The 
Southwest Manufacturing Co. shingle mill of Ray- 
mond, which has been closed since December, re- 
sumed operations this week. Forty men are em- 
ployed. The mill of the Walville Lumber Co. at 
Walville, after several weeks’ idleness, has resumed 
its usual semblance of activity. The Walville Four 
L’s at its regular meeting voted to go on record 
favoring the suspension of the wage minimum until 
May or until business conditions improve. The 
sawmill more generally known as “the haywire,” 
of which M. T. O’Connell is manager, will begin 
operations within the next few days after having 
been closed down since before the holidays in De- 
ecember. This mill is located at Napavine and em- 
ploys fifty men. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 12.—G. McCormick, manager McCormick 
Lumber Co., McCormick, Wash., who was in Ta- 
coma a few days this week, says that the report 
of labor troubles at his company’s operations has 
been greatly magnified. In keeping with the 
policy of lumber concerns in western Washington 
and elsewhere on the north Coast, wages were re- 
duced early this year and some of the employees 
left, but there were so many good mill and logging 
workers anxious to be employed that operations 
were continued and the company is running 
steadily in all departments at the present time, 
without any trouble. The McCormick Lumber Co. 
is one of the oldest in southwestern Washington, 
being located about thirty miles west of Chehalis 
on the Willapa Harbor branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in some of the finest Douglas fir 
and cedar to be found on the north Coast. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


March 15.—Building operations in the South- 
east have taken a turn for the better the last two 
weeks and leading contractors of Aflanta, who 
handle a great deal of business from all over the 
South, are predicting more building activity this 
spring than the section has experienced in several 
months. 

The first signs of real activity in Atlanta this 
year are disclosed in a statement by the city build- 
ing inspector, that building permits the first two 
weeks of March exceeded $600,000 in value, bring- 
ing the total for the year to almost $2,000,000. 
March will undoubtedly reach the $1,000,000 mark 
in Atlanta. Steady improvement in this regard is 
also noted in reports that have been received from 
most of the larger cities thruout the Southeast. 

The southern pine market is still somewhat “off 
color,” tho a little improvement is noted the last 
several days. The mills, however, remain closed 
for the most part, and while a few have resumed 
operations the last two weeks there has been no 
turn for the better in this regard, labor’s refusal 
to accept wage reductions continuing fo have the 
same effect on the industry as was reported two 


weeks ago. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 14.—An increased activity marked the 
dealings in southern pine last week, but the orders 
were all small ones from yards whose buyers de- 
voted much time to locating the lowest prices, 
with the result that the market shows a tendency 
to weaken in a few items. The orders come from 
all points which indicates that the revival of build- 
ing operations is becoming general. The entire 
absence of orders from railroads and other large 
buyers is beginning to undermine the optimism 
of some of the larger concerns. There was some 
export business during the week. 

Hardwood orders continue to indicate that the 
consumers are buying only what they absolutely 
have to have. The prices have not changed. 

Houston retailers continue to enjoy a nice busi- 
ness in connection with the extensive building pro- 
gram, which seems to increase in volume as the 
year advances, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 14.—Marketing conditions on the Bir- 
mingham lumber market for the week just closed 
were unchanged, but the outlook is promising. 
Sales and shipments for the period were just about 
equal to the preceding week, altho local lumbermen 
say that as a whole there is a great improvement 
over the conditions of a few weeks ago. 

Building locally is gaining much headway, and 
for that reason local retailers are enjoying a rea- 
sonably fair business. A home building movement 
is naw being pushed by local lumbermen, real estate 
dealers and civic organizations, and it is expected 
to result in a general movement in the near 
future. Local carpenters, bricklayers and plumbers 
have already reduced their wage scales and the 
indications are that other trades will follow suit, 
making it attractive to build this spring. 
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universal wood and you'll find 
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Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 





General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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Planing Mills 


Weare getting repeat orders 
right along from our old 


/ ) EFFICIENT Xa, 
| DISTRIBUTION (a 
customers for— : 5 





Steam K. D. Rough 
eb te oy Ao eg ° 
5-4x6 to 12 - 10 to 20’ ‘i y ll P 
6-4x6 to 12 - 10 to 20’ B&Btr. e OW ine 
This is very superior stock and it will pay you to 


try a car. 


We are also well equipped to furnish all items of 
yard and shed stock in long or shortleaf Yellow 
Pine for the Retail Trade. 


Keff A. Smith 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Lumber Co. 











Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥, and 3% CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


et SS Mobile, Ala. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


Telegraph ve Hull, ( Teeter) Ala. 








Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 

%” and 34” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 











c. R. BROWNELL 
President 


Brownell-Drews | rss 


c 
Vice- Pres. 
Lumber Co., Ltd. GUS. DREWS 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











WARREN, ARK. 


March 14.—This week the market was weaker. 
There has been a decline in almost every item, 
altho it is believed that common has not lost the 
gain that it made a few weeks ago. No. 1 dimen- 
sion is still strong. A few mare orders were booked 
than were placed last week, but the average price 
was under last week’s average, because of the larger 
volume of sales of common. The small retailer has 
not been sending in as many orders, the bulk of the 
business coming from the larger places, furnishing 
indication of building activity in the cities that 
is very encouraging. The mills as a rule are not 
as optimistic as they were thirty days ago, for 
inquiry is not heavy enough to indicate that there 
will be any great amount of buying in the im- 
mediate future. 

The hardwood situation this week has shown 
quite a bit of strength, particularly in the upper 
grades, of which there is a scarcity. Common 
hardwood has not shown any strength, and there 
has probably been a little decline. 

The Arkansas Lumber Co. will probably shut 
down the middle of next week for a period of 
about thirty days for much needed repairs. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 14.—The last two weeks have been 
marked by no material improvement in the lumber 
market in southwestern Louisiana. The general 
improvement that has been felt since the first of 
the year may be regarded as continuing, but prices 
remain abnormally low and mills are operating on 
conservative lines. Retail lumber yards are gradu- 
ally filling up their stocks. The tone of the mar- 
ket is more healthy than it was in February, and 
the fact that labor costs in other lines of industry 
are gradually assuming something like a normal 
basis is stimulating business all along the line. 
In general there has been but little activity in 
building. Extensive improvements in telephone 
and telegraph service are creating a market for 
poles, and tke demand for derrick material is still 
slightly above normal. With the recent reductions 
in the cost of building material, including hard- 
ware, cement and brick, inquiries are becoming 
more numerous. Some little export business is 
reported to European ports, and an active market 
is being built up in Mexico. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 14.—There has been a markedly better de- 
mand for southern pine in the last two weeks than 
at any time since the first of the year. The nature 
of the inquiries received here show that dealers have 
been buying speculatively and have permitted them- 
selves to run shy on certain items, notably Nos. 
1 and 2 dimension in lengths above 16 feet. The 
most encouraging feature of the situation is that 
such orders as are coming in do not seem to be 
for filling gaps in retail yard stocks, but to be 
actually going into consumption. A perusal of the 
building permits, especially in central, western 
and southwestern Texas towns, will bear out this 
contention. 

Raw ash is enjoying a boom market just now 
and Weaver & Son, who operate a ship yard here 
and run a small hardwood mill just north of town, 
are taking full advantage of it. They already have 
in their booms here 500,000 feet of as pretty 
ash as one would care to see. Their timber scouts 
have contracted with small timberland owners all 
along the upper Sabine. When a sufficient quan- 
tity has been accumulated to form a drive the 
timber is rafted down the river and stored in 
Weaver's booms in Little Cypress bayou. The 
Weavers expect to have 2,000,000 feet of ash in 
their booms here when the spring rise in the 
Sabine is over. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 14.—The demand for southern pine dur- 
ing the last week showed some improvement, most 
of the orders coming from retail yards. While 
there was no change in prices, there is a marked 
scarcity of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, 16 feet up. 
An advance in these items is looked for at an early 
date. 

The scarcity and satisfactory prices on higher 
grades, and the very low prices on the lower grades 
and their slow movement, have caused the two 
prime factors in making a market to have directly 
opposite views. Manufacturers are positive in 
their statement that the lower grades must ad- 
vance in keeping with the higher grades to equalize 
the market. Retailers are inclined to think that 
there will be a recession in upper grades and this 
stock will decline to a relative level with the lower 
grades. 

The most encouraging feature of the movement 
during the last week has been that it is backed up 
with some consumption. The buying that started 
six weeks ago was admittedly of a speculative 
nature and was being done for the purpose of fill- 


ing up gaps in yard stocks. Apparently this has. 
been accomplished and the business being done 
resents lumber going out to the consumer. B 
ing permit statistics prove this to be so. 

In the hardwood field, the continuous decline’ 
the last year has been checked. There is, however, 
still a pressure on the lower grades, which have 
not moved so freely. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the volume of transactions, the bulk of 
the demand being for odd sizes and upper grades. 
Despite the limited volume of trading, these items 
are fast disappearing and a sharp increase within 
the near future is among the possibilities. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 14.—There has been practically no change 
in conditions here during the last week. The de- 
mand has not yet reached a point where the mills 
that are closed down feel justified in starting up. 
Fresh cutting orders are being received in suffi- 
cient volume to give all the mills as much of that 
class of cutting as they desire. It is not thought, 
however, that prices on that class of stock will go 
any lower, as the mills have already cut to the 
bottom, and with any increase in demand prices 
will go back to a point where the mills can show 
a profit. Heavy rains have visited this section 
during the last few days, which will retard logging 
and will further reduce the output for the week. 

D. E. McInnis, who has been actively engaged 
in the sawmill business in this vicinity for the last 
twenty-four years, and is at present operating a 
mill at Petal, Miss., will close down within a few 
days, having exhausted his timber supply. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 14.—There was somewhat better tone to 
the market during the last few days. Prices have 
settled down to fairly well recognized values, In- 
quiry is good and plenty of business can be had at 
market prices. The mills report that present offer- 
ings will scarcely net cost of production and most 
mills are taking on only enough business to meet 
payrolls or current expenses. During the last few 
days there has been some speculative buying by 
wholesalers. Most of the business is coming from 
retail yards and orders are rather badly mixed. 
The volume of inquiry. would indicate that there 
is quite a shortage of stocks in retail yards. Prac- 
tically every item in the list is now salable: Pro- 
duction continues to decrease while orders and 
shipments are increasing. It would not be sur- 
prising to see a little increase in prices during the 
next few days. If prices should advance as much 
as $4 or $5 a thousand, the mills could make a 
small profit. Production will be low until such an 
advance takes place or until cost of production is 


reduced. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


March 14.—The North Carolina pine market dur- 
ing the last week continued to show increased 
sales and inquiries. Competition is still very keen, 
for the demand has not as yet equaled production 
and mills are anxious to move out promptly some 
surplus stocks, The millman has to accept the 
best price offered him or go without the order. 








-Prices on certain grades of North Carolina pine 


have weakened still further, but mills having 
other items that are becoming harder and harder 
to buy are standing firm. Many mills complain 
now they are getting many inquiries for stock 
they are unable to quote on, either due to their not 
running right now or to the items being specially 
worked. This dwindling of stocks of popular items 
will aid in straightening up the market. While 
operating mills have cut down their costs to some 
extent, they are far from satisfied and some talk 
of shutting down again is indulged in. Actual 
production in good weather during the week ending 
March 5 for forty-one mills was 36 percent of nor- 
mal as against 39 percent the week previous. While 
the price situation is rather badly upset, yet the 
demand indicates that lumber will be purchased 
at a price, and it is up to the millmen to decide 
whether they want to take that price. 

There has been a slightly increased sale during 
the week on small lots of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better 
and No. 3. New England is not buying much of 
this stock, but is buying some other planing mill 
stock, such as bark strips and miscuts Nos. 1 and 
2. There-is an active inquiry for No. 2 and better 
stock widths, and many mills are unable to quote 
on this stock, being sold up. There is also a good 
inquiry for 5/4 and thicker No. 2 and better edge 
in mixed carlots, with prices holding firm due to 
scarcity of these items. Inquiry from the Caro- 
linas for good planing mill stock-is picking up, but 
competition from the Southwest is still seen. North 
Caroline ‘pine prices at present appear to be hold- 
ing their own. 

There is very little demand for 4/4 edge box, 
either rough or dressed, and in eastern markets 
some low prices made by competitive woods are 
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being reported. Many large pine mills in this terri- 
tory are refusing. to meet these prices, preferring 
to await developments before considering making 
further concessions, Box makers report business 
as very dull and keen competition amongst them- 
selves in prices. More inquiries have been out for 
5/4 and 6/4 edge box recently, but orders will de- 
pend on box men securing the business at low 
prices. Stock box is quiet and prices show further 
weakness. Box bark strips is inquired for in one 
or two carlots, but keen competition among mills 
has forced the price down lower. 

There has been a rather active demand for floor- 
ing, ceiling etc. during the last week and solid car 
orders of flooring and ;-inch ceiling have been 
more frequent. Some mills have reduced their 
prices, while others are holding firm, but the effect 
of the action taken by the first named will tend 
to influence the leaders to meet competition. Roof- 
ers, kiln dried and air dried, are being sold at very 
low prices, but business placed is not large. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 14.—The lumber market continues just 
about in the same rut that has characterized the 
situation for the last thirty days. Diligent in- 
quiry brings out the fact that there is a slight 
increase in demand but prices have not improved 
to any extent. It is rumored that some of the 
large concerns are advancing their prices on such 
items as are growing scarce; for example, No. 1 
dimension, certain items of boards, and some 
items of finish. 

The wholesalers report a growing difficulty in 
placing orders, which is not so much due to buy- 
ing stock at satisfactory prices to provide a 
margin for their operations as in locating the 
stock. A mill will sell anything it has and there 
is very little quibbling about prices nowadays; 
when a buyer has an order he can match up with 
what the seller has to offer. But the matching up 
process is growing more difficult each day. Stocks 
are growing more and more broken, and about the 
only item in visible surplus seems to be lower 
grades. The reason for low grade stock not mov- 
ing is undoubtedly due to the fact that the retail 
yards do not wish to stock up on more than a 
hand-to-mouth basis because of the extraordinary 
investment in freight alone. 

It is becoming generally recognized that freight 
nowadays represents approximately 50 percent of 
the purchase, on which the dealer gets no discount 
and has to pay cash down. The money that has 
to be put out for freight daily by the lumber indus- 
try is therefore just about 50 percent of the daily 
cash sales on a delivered basis, and there is not 
enough ‘available money in the country to finance 
purchases during the present stringency. 

Heavy rains have visited this section during 
the last week, and logging and shipping conditions 
are rather unfavorable. Labor is growing very 
scarce at all the mills as they are absolutely un- 
able to pay living wages for common labor. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


‘March 14.—Reports from the consuming terri- 
tory show that the expected demand for southern 
pine yard stock has not as yet materialized. For 
some months past the best demand-has come from 
the eastern part of the United States, and it is 
expected that tax exemption in New York will 
create a brisk demand for all kinds of building 
material. 

The State insurance muddle has thrown a bomb 
in the camp of building operations in Mississippi. 
People feel they can not afford to invest in houses 
when they are unable to get them insured. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 14.—On his return from a visit to 
Hurope where he went to study market conditions 
and outlook, John W. O’Shaughnessy, general 
manager of the Climax Lumber Co., his journey 
earrying him into the United Kingdom, France, 
Spain, Italy and Belgium, he declared that from 
impressions received it will be some months: before 
there is any marked revival of demand for Ameri- 
can hardwoods from that market. 

D. W. Wilbur, prominent lumber and coal dealer 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and mayor of that city 
from 1914-18, is spending a few weeks of winter 
vacation in New Orleans. Mr. Wilbur does not 
look for any marked increase of building activity 
in his field until labor costs are reduced. Build- 
ing material prices have declined, he reports, but 
wages in the building trades were still at the peak 
when he left home, with some of the crafts demand- 
ing further increases. He considers the high labor 
costs one of the principal hindrances to revival 
of building activity. 

Jackson, Miss., which has become -“‘no mean 
lumber city” honored itself and one of its pioneer 
lumbermen—the late I. C. Enochs—by deciding 
to name its new junior high school the “I. C. 


Enochs School.” The new school building, which 
is nearing completion, was named by the Jackson 
board of education last week. Mr. Enochs served 
as president of the Jackson school board for many 
years. 

Gulfport, Miss., reported the following clear- 
ances of export lumber cargoes last week; British 
steamer Leominster, for West Hartlepool with a 
cargo of ties; American barkentine S. C. Wilder 
for Puerto Tarapa, Cuba, with a lumber cargo; 
British schooner W. H. Hastwood for Savilla, 
Spain, with a lumber cargo; and Dutch schooner 
Pioneer for Curacao with lumber cargo. 

Jacinto Espinosa, representative of a°New York 
lumber and timber concern, was in New Orleans 
last week en route home from Central America, 
where he has been inspecting mahogany forests on 
which his company holds concessions. He reports 
that owing to current dullness in the market 
mahogany logging operations have slackened in 
the Central American field, and there is consid- 
erable timber already cut that has not been brought 
to the coast. 

R. H. Downman, one of the nationally known 
cypress leaders, returned last week from The 
Plains, Va., where he spent several weeks on his 
farm. 

L. L. Chipman, export manager for the Long 
Bell Lumber Co., at Beaumont, Tex., is in New 
Orleans today on his way to New York, whence 
he expects to sail in a few days for Europe. 

L. N. Dantzler, of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Co., Moss Point and Pascagoula, Miss., returned 
to his Mississippi home a few days ago from a six 
weeks’ business visit to Washington, New York and 
other eastern points, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 15.—As a possible entering wedge in a 
general open shop policy, it-is strongly rumored 
that the boilermakers of Pittsburgh yesterday 
voted to declare for the open shop. Secretary E. 
B. Moreland, of the Employers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, and others could not be reached to 
confirm this tonight. 

Lumber wholesalers are vitally interested in this 
and a report also current that the carpenters, 
plumbers, bricklayers and others of the building 
trades are about to follow suit. With the con- 
servative and radical elements of the unions ar- 
raved against each other on the proposition re-~ 
cently made by the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, that the workers accept a voluntary 
wage cut to stimulate building, if is said a split 
is imminent if it has not not already occurred. 

Cc. V. McCreight, president of the Ricks- 
McCreight Lumber Co., said this afternoon he 
hoped the open shop declaration would come, as it 
would start building operations. Prospective 
builders here are now following a waiting policy 
and are being advised to do so by their bankers 
until the labor situation becomes more settled. 
The present wage scale contracts expire May 1. 
According to Mr. McCreight, a change ought to be 
made so that the scales for the ensuing years 
would be made each Jan. 1, thus giving contractors 


and builders a chance to figure on the coming ~ 


season’s work. As it is, the hoped for building 
campaign here is certain to be delayed far into 
the spring unless the wage question is quickly 
settled. 

Leading lumber wholesalers here are practically 
unanimous in declaring that, notwithstanding 
Pittsburgh newspaper propaganda to the contrary, 
the lumber retailers have not cut their prices to_ 
a level consistent with the present wholesale mar- 
ket, or even near that level. Price lists shown by 
several wholesalers today, together with price quo- 
tations from retailers, prove the correctness of this 
assertion. 

The excuse of the retailers is that their yards 
are stocked with lumber for which they paid high 
prices and they are unwilling to stand further loss 
than the relatively small amount they have al- 
ready accepted. ‘ 

While no improvement has been seen in the last 
several weeks in the lumber market here, leading 
wholesalers say it will unquestionably improve if 
the labor situation is settled so that building can 
be started. 

Replies to inquiries on one item today showed 
most of the big concerns “Unable to quote,” “Re- 
gret we are unable to supply,” “Unable to furnish,” 
and “Not in a position to supply.”” Here and there 
in the stack of replies were quotations on various 
items, which varied from $10 to $20 a thousand 
feet on the same items. Some staple items can 
still be bought in transit at ridiculously low prices, 
however. 

Arch W. Looney, Pittsburgh manager of the W. 
A, Wilson & Sons Lumber Co., and others today 
expressed themselves as optimistic as to the out- 
look, despite the very apparent waiting policy and 
“epidemic of thought” on the part of prospective 
builders of homes and other structures. “If the 
building trades organization would announce either 
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Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 
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AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 
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Good 
Stock -<@=““= 
An@ fast in filling orders for 


Dealers’ Seat: Long Leaf 
ad Ties in Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., tem?" 


are TIMBERS| 


WHITE 
OAK 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
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Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 


We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Peskine Building. Tallahassee, Fla. 








Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























| Gummer Cypress Co. | 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City } 














The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
come Yellow Pine Lumber 
poo al and Piling up to 100 feet. 











that it had accepted or had rejected the proposed 
wage reduction, it would help materially,” said 
Mr. Looney. ‘Some statements have been made, 
but the fact that secret conferences are still being 
held creates a feeling of uncertainty which is re- 
flected in the attitude of possible lumber pur- 
chasers.” 

Wholesalers say it is impossible for wholesale 
lumber prices to go any lower than at present, ex- 
cept in the event of a general business panic. The 
lumber market situation generally has shown no 
improvement in the last several weeks. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Marcu 14.—Demand for all kinds of lumber 
items is on the increase. Demand for some woods 
is better than for others, but the general situation 
augurs well for a revival of normal conditions by 
early spring. Retailers are beginning to order 
supplies with which to replenish stocks that have 
been depleted by sales during the last few weeks. 
Building permits are reported on the increase in 
the territory supplied by the local market and 
the outlook for increased buying has not appeared 
more promising this year. Mills that have been 
operating only spasmodically, and some that have 
been closed down for the greater part of the 
winter, are resuming operations and their operators 
are optimistic over the prospects for continuing 
with increasing forces. Box shook mills especially 
are experiencing a marked increase in demand. 

H. M. Powers, manager of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co.’s office at Birmingham, Ala., reports 
market conditions steadier and the volume of 
trade on the increase. D. C. Thompson, manager 
of the company’s Portland (Ore.) office, reports 
business a little off, due to the holding back of 
orders until the question of reduced freight rates 
is settled. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 15.—A growing demand for lumber has 
been noted here in the last week. Many firms are 
beginning to realize the results of extensive in- 
quiries and prices are holding firm in the face of 
indications for a brisk inrush of spring orders. 
In every section of the city and suburbs building is 
going on, many operations being considerably ad- 
vanced. 
the builders and they are taking every advantage 
of it. A feature of the early season is the fact 
that most of the new construction is running to 
the suburbs, and reports indicate that the outlying 
districts will experience one of the heaviest waves 
of home building that ever swept over them. In 
the thickly populated metropolitan centers a num- 
ber of new apartment projects are lined up. 

There is no doubt in the minds of any one that 
lumber prices are destined for an early stiffening, 
and this will be especially noteworthy in hard- 
woods. . Reports from mill districts bear news of 
decreased stocks, and in some instances they are 
said to be the lowest on record. In the face of 
an unusual demand, these supplies, it is said, would 
soon become exhaustéd. 

A number of lumber yards in the New York dis- 
trict have taken advantage of the dull season to 
make improvements that will provide greatly in- 
creased facilities. The Stewart Lumber Co., 77 
Tompkins Street, Manhattan, is preparing to move 
its chief office to the Newton Creek section of 
Brooklyn, where many of the largest lumber yards 
hereabouts are located. The Stewart company has 
purchased:a site comprising twenty-eight lots at 
Metropolitan and Woodward avenues, Brooklyn, 
where the company is erecting sheds and an office 
building. It will have a private siding of the Long 
Island Railroad. The company, the principals in 
which are George W. and J. O. Stewart, will re- 
tain its Tompkins Street office as a subsidiary. 
The removal of the firm’s main office to the Newton 
Creek section is interesting from the fact that 
only a few months ago, due to poor lighterage 
facilities, some of the largest concerns located on 
the creek were contemplating a change in their 
sites. Lighterage has been much more abundant 
recently, however, and it is believed there will be 
steady improvement in transportation service from 
this time on. 

The Broadway Lumber Co. has put its new yard 
into operations, completing a change that will en- 
able it to provide prompt delivery in all sections 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, and Joseph H. Benzing 
& Co. have increased their facilities to accommo- 
date their steadily growing business. 

The Dykes Lumber Co. has erected a new brick 
building at its Brooklyn yard in South Elliott 
Place. The new building will provide storage 
space for Beaver board, Creodipt stained shingles 
and other specialties. The entire building at 350 
West Forty-fourth Street has been altered so that 
the Forty-fourth Street yard can carry an assort- 
ment of stock sufficient to handle the business from 
a certain section. General offices of the company 
are at 350 West Forty-fourth Street. The second 
floor of the main building has been redecorated 


The weather is playing into the hands of” 


and is to be used as Beaver board exhibition rooms. 
Every room has a different panel and paint design. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-MaArcH 14.—General business here has taken a 
decided turn for the better during the last week, 
and the lumber business has felt the general 
tendency, but to a far less extent than most lines. 
The wholesale lumbermen are taking a few orders 
from the railroads and from the big industrial 
plants, but their buying is far from satisfactory. 
The open and unduly advanced weather of this 
month has put the feel and spirit of spring into 
everyone, and this has stirred the suburban and 
country yard men into activity concerning the 
spring building business, and they are now buying 
with better spirit, and some of them have frankly 
abandoned hope of getting their yards stocks at 
generally lower prices. Wholesalers are being asked 
to quote on the requirements for specific undertak- 
ings that are evidently planned for the near future. 
These inquiries, with the fact that the amount of 
stock at mills is reported growing less, is tightening 
the quotations. The fact remains, however, that 
there are still widely varying quotations on some 
lines of stock. It is noted that quotations on stock 
for projects that it will take a long time to supply, 
are considerably higher than the same lumber can 
be bought for today for immediate delivery. The 
tone of the building business in this city is much 
better than it has been, but is still making low 
records. 

Hardwood buyers are still living from hand to 
mouth, and mixed cars of small lots are the most 
popular, altho they bring higher rates per thousand. 
Several dealers report an increased demand for 
both white and red oak. Hardwood floorings sell 
well at fair prices. There is a little demand all 
the time for maple, birch, beech, basswood, ash, 
poplar, cherry and mahogany, and prices vary. 
White pine sales are few, but prices are fairly 
firm. Hemlock demand is equal to the supply, but 
prices are but little above the other items in 
comparison. Cypress is offered freely but prices 
are not cut in proportion to the offerings. Southern 
pine sizes are still gaining strength, and timbers 
are in fair demand, with prices fairly firm. North 
Carolina tendency follows southern pine, but it is 
offered more freely, and prices are not as strong. 
Lath and shingle prices are weak, and demand is 
light. 

G. B. Woodhull, who formerly covered this ter- 
ritory for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. and 
later for the William M. Lloyd Co., which he left 
in February, is now eastern sales manager for the 
F. T. Becks Lumber Co., of St. Louis, wholesale 
dealers in cypress, hardwoods and Pacific coast 


products. He will cover his old territory for the 
new concern, making his headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 16.—John R. Lenox, who has been well 
known in the wholesale lumber trade here for some 
years, has become sales manager of the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., succeeding Harry A. Muffley, resigned. 
Mr. Lenox has gone west to visit the mills and 
look over stocks handled by the company. He be- 
gan his service with the Crookston Lumber Co. and 
for eight years was with the International Lumber 
Co. handling its sales here. For the last seven 
years he has been in the wholesale business on his 
own account. Mr. Muffley is taking a vacation, 
after which he expects to reéngage in the lumber 
business, probably on his own account. 

The Dunwoody Industrial Institute, of Minne- 
apolis, is proposing to put in an evening class for 
lumber yard managers. Local lumbermen had a 
conference with Dr. C. A. Prosser, head of the 
institute, a few days ago and the plan was well 
received. An outline of the proposed course is be- 
ing prepared to be submitted at a later meeting. 

South Dakota’s scheme for State encouragement 
of home building, just initiated by the legislature, 
is expected to be of more practical value than the 
North Dakota plan, which has shown the fallacy 
of the State going into construction of private 
homes. Instead of building the houses, South 
Dakota proposes only to loan State money to home 
builders up to 80 percent of the cost. The plan is 
an addition to the rural credits system, which has 
been in successful operation in South Dakota for 
two years. It is expected to prove quite a stimulus 
to home building. 

Frank McCarthy, assistant sales manager of the 
Baird-Harper Lumber Co., Warland, Mont., here 
on business the other day, reported its mill closed 
down until its surplus stock has been reduced to 
normal. 

Cc. W. Roger, representing the Wm. Schuette 
Lumber Co. here, is back from a Pacific coast busi- 
ness trip. 

J. S. Williams, secretary shingle branch West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, visited local lum- 
bermen last week in the course of his trade tour 
for the association. He demonstrated the improved 
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methods of manufacture brought into the trade by 
the association, and the advantages of the square 
pack method. He announced that on his return to 
the Coast he will leave the association work to 
become associated with E. C. Miller in the Grays 
Harbor Shingle Co., of Aberdeen, Wash. 

C. C. Campbell has resigned his connection with 
the Robert Duncan Lumber Co. to become a sales- 
man for the Oliver & Leasure Lumber Co., of this 
city. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Marcu 16.—Some real inquiry for white pine 
lumber developed on this market during the last 
week, but as far as could be learned no actual 
business resulted. A representative of a Detroit 
(Mich.) jobbing house, who visited the trade here 
asserted that he was ready to place substantial 
orders if he could bring himself to think that the 
bottom of the market had been reached. As he 
had it, building operations in Detroit are likely 
to be on a large scale this reason in spite of the 
slump in the automobile industry. He declared 
that the building situation is much improved down 
there with every expectation of an extensive house 
building program being carried thru. He inti- 
mated that he had bought a round lot of No. 3 lath 
and better at International Falls, Minn., for de- 
livery at Detroit at $10 and $11. 

Companies with line yards over this territory 
have been buying mixed carlots of lumber for 
sorting up on this market lately. They asserted 
that the rounding out of their stocks had become 
necessary to place them in position to do business 
this spring. 

With few exceptions all the logging camps in 
this territory will be closed down within the next 
ten days. Moderate snowfalls and colder weather 
have enabled operators to make a much better 
showing than they had counted upon in getting 
out their season’s cuts. The Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. will have twelve out of its fifteen logging 
camps in northern Minnesota closed down by the 
end of this week. Officials of that company esti- 
mate that its season’s cut of logs will be about 75 
percent of normal, but taking the aggregate for 
this territory it is estimated that the cut will not 
average up at better than 60 percent of normal. 

Operators in pulpwood and ties are winding up 
a satisfactory season. Much timber that would 
have ordinarily been cut for saw logs was cut 
into pulpwood lengths on account of the good 
prices at which contracts were made at the be- 
ginning of the season. 

With labor adjustments making progress and 
reductions recently announced in some materials, 
bringing them more into line with lumber, a fairly 
active building program is expected to develop in 
Duluth and over northern Minnesota by next 
month. Interior finish plants here figured upon a 
number of additional bills for materials during the 
last week. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 12.—Altho some mills are resuming op- 
erations on the mainland and Vancouver Island, 
only about thirty-five percent of the capacity is 
active. Business is still very slack. Unless there 
is a readjustment of freight rates, a lowering of 
the cost of labor and an easing up in the money 
market, lumber manufacturers do not look for 
anything approaching normal, The slight improve- 
ment has not been very appreciable. Orders which 
in the usual course of events should have been in 
a month ago have not turned up, altho there has 
been a picking up of business from the prairies and 
eastern Canada. The outlook now is that it will 
be at least three months before there is much do- 
ing, and that this year will be one of the worst 
for some time in the industry. Latest prices 
quoted are: Timbers, $26; dimension timber, 
$18.50; boards and shiplap, $19.50; flooring, $55. 
These prices are about 40 percent lower than what 
prevailed less than a year ago. 

Several logging camps are starting up again, 
including the big camps of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Co. at Courtenay, Vancouver Island, which 
have been closed since November. Operators in 
the vicinity of Hardwick Island are expecting to 
resume also, and it is expected that others will 
be following suit. There has been a decided reduc- 
tion in wages and it is not known yet just how this 
cut will be received. Last year cooks received 
$150 a month and board, while the new rate is 
$115; engineers, $175, now $133; while men on 
day pay scales, after deducting the $1.50 a day for 
board, are as follows: Filers, old scale $6, now $4; 
head fallers, old scale $5.50, now $3.75; swampers, 
old scale $4, now $3; high riggers, old scale $8.50, 
now $6; hook-on men, old scale, $5, now $3.50; 
pump men, old scale $4.50, now $3; head boom 
men, old scale $6, now $4; blacksmith’s helpers, 
old scale $4, now $2.50 ; these comparisons being in 
effect all down the classification of employees. 

Another instance of cargo shipments to the east- 
ern shipboard is the shipping of 4,000,000 shingles 


on one of the boats of the Canadian Robert Dollar 
Co. by Breoks, Bidlake & Whittall. With high 
freight rates, trade thru the Panama Canal should 
develop. 


The Canadian Traveler will load a cargo of 
creosoted ties this month for India, these being 
the second large shipment spoken of a couple of 
months ago when the original went forward. 


The box shook trade with the Orient is looking 
up and it is expected that the steady shipments, 
which go forward on almost every boat leaving 
for the Orient, will continue. 

Telephone poles and piling for fish traps are in 
demand. The Bailey-Johnson Logging Co.’s pole 
camp is running to full capacity, or will be shortly, 
the poles being shipped down the coast, while 
the piling will find destinations all the way be- 
tween the boundary and Alaska. 

Northern operators are concerned over the em- 
bargo on hemlock ties placed by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, which operate the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and Canadian Northern lines. The com- 
pany has sent out an order to the tie cutting con- 
tractors that their ties must not be more than 10 
percent hemlock. Most of the ties are secured 
along the Skeena River, between Hazelton and 
Prince Rupert, and it was a considerable part of 
the business of camps in that district. It is con- 
tended by the operators that western hemlock is 
altogether superior to the eastern and is of equal 
or better quality than jackpine, which is now be- 
ing cut. 

F. H. Lamar, who has been secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Winni- 
peg, is the successor of Frank L. Nash as secretary 
of the Shingle Agency of British Columbia. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 15.—Wholesale lumber dealers in Toronto 
are not in much of a mood to discuss-trade condi- 
tions. Nearly all of them, when asked about the 
situation, reply that there is not much change. It 
is indicative of conditions, however, that no one 
suggests that trade is standing still or going back. 
A limited number of wholesalers can be found who 
even state that conditions are improving from day 
to day, tho the improvement is undoubtedly slight. 
Some of the larger firms state that so far as they 
can learn the whole trade is doing a fair amount 
of business today. One firm, for, example, reports 
that during February of this year its volume of 
business was practically the same as that of Feb- 
ruary, 1920, and that conditions are improving. 
As compared with trade in December, this same 
firm reports that its February volume was about 
four times as great. Of course, during December, 
the trade dwindled away to almost nothing. 


United States shippers of southern pine are using 
Canada, and particularly this part of Ontario, as 
a dumping ground for that lumber, and it is phys- 
ically impossible, under present conditions in 
western Canada and with the freight rates existing 
today for British Columbia fir and other Coast 
products to enter into successful competition with 
southern products. Many wholesalers report today 
that southern pine can be bought in Ontario for 
very little more than what the freight charges 
amount to. 

It is interesting to report that the excessive 
charges for freight on lumber in Canada are now 
admitted by practically everybody. Even the 
Board of Railway Commissioners is now taking 
sides with the shipper and consumer. F. 
B. Carvell, chairman of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada, delivered an address 
before the Rotary Club at Ottawa on March 14, 
in which he came out flat-footed against the pres- 
ent high railway freight rates. He stated that 
the McAdoo award was one of the most iniquitous 
pieces of legislation ever foisted upon the people 
of the United States, and, unfortunately, it was 
also foisted upon the people of Canada by the 
Canadian Railway Commissfon. He believed a 
scheme could be worked out by which the rail- 
ways could be brought back to normal conditions, 
and he assured his hearers that the railway com- 
missioners would find much greater pleasure in 
reducing rates than in increasing them. 


Smith & Walsh is the name of a new firm which 
is opening a retail lumber yard in North Toronto. 
They are taking over the yard and plant of the 
old Yonge St. Lumber Co. which has been idle 
for several years. W. R. Smith was formerly with 
the firm of O. & W. R. Smith, retail lumber dealers 
of Toronto, which sold out a year or two ago. 


The Anderson Miller Lumber Co., Toronto, has 
recently taken over the hardwood department of 
the C. G. Anderson Lumber Co. (Ltd.) Mr. Miller 
is well known to the trade in Canada, having been 
inspector for the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association for Ontario for some years. 

The Irvin Lumber Co., (Ltd.), Toronto, has pur- 
chased the plant, yard and business of J. E. L. 
Streight, retail lumber dealer, of Islington, Ont. 





Acorn Brand 


‘*America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


When prospective home 
builders come to your office 
to talk lumber for their new 
houses don’t forget to mention 
“AcornBrand” 
Oak Flooring. 
Tell them 
aboutits merits 
and you'll see 
your sales 
climb. Re- 
member “Acorn Brand” is ab- 
solutely guaranteed for quality, 
millwork and grading and al- 
ways means satisfied custo- 
mers. 





We welcome your inquiries. 
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and Mills, 
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Puget Sond Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


The fact that ninety percent 
of our business is repeat orders 
ought to be pretty good evi- 
dence of the kind of service we 
render buyers for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Put your future requirements 
up to us and we'll show you 
how our long experience in cut- 
ting fir lumber will prove help- 
ful and profitable to you. 








REDWOOD 


TIES 
TIMBERS 
TANKS 


FINISH 
SIDING 
CEILING 


SHOP 

TANK STOCK 
SILO STOCK 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 








CEDAR 


Bevel Rove! Siding, 
ee 


Dimension, etc. 














manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
‘oon Pins ot Dallnea, Washington. Oe pape gerbe 


IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
YPINE, | 609-614 Lecter Exchange, | We meke s special: 
le a 
Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 





PINE 
All Grades 

















‘ BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Beebe—Arkmo Lumber Co. pur- 
chased property of J. D. Jenkins Lumber Co. 

Glenwood—A. L. Clark Lumber Co. removing 
Sales office to Hot Springs. 

Rogers—Dyke Lumber Co., of Fort Smith, pur- 
chased lumber business and stock of Merrill & 
Owen. A. M. Merrill retains the planing mill 
department. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Ana—Griffith Lumber 
—— by Barr Lumber Co., of Whittier, 

alif. 

ILLINOIS. Deland—J. Q. Carter sold to Peter 
Kuntz Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Gary—Pennsylvania Lumber Co. 
recently organized by T. H. Grabowski and 
—* has consolidated with Virginia Lumber 

ar 

Greensburg—Pulse & Porter succeeded by 
Will C. Pulse. (Correction: formerly reported as 
Piles & Porter.) 

Hope—Alexander Porter succeeds Pulse & 
Porter in lumber business. 

Paoli—Ham Lumber & Coal Co. succeeds Ham 
& Braxton, Grant Carroll having purchased in- 
terest of John Braxton. 

Schneider—Dye Lumber Co., changing name 
to Dye-Johnson Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Bassett—Bassett Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Frudden Lumber Co., of Dubuque. 

Center Point—Lawrence Gilchrist sucveeded 
by Center Point Lumber Co. 

Waucoma—Carpenter-Webster Lumber Co., 
removing headquarters to Mobridge, S. D. 

KANSAS. Redfield — Redfield Lumber Co., 
succeeded by Grant Lumber Co., headquarters, 
Fort Scott, Kans, 

KENTUC KY. Hodgenville—Morrison Lumber 
Co.; which has been controlled by the Fred G. 
Jones Lumber Co., of Louisville, has passed into 
control of Hodgenville interests and name is 
changed to Daugherty Lumber Co., incorporated, 


capital, $10,000. President, J. s. Daugherty: 
vice president, W. D. Morgan; secretary, B. H. 
Daugherty. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—National Floor- 


ing Co. consolidated with Hortman Co. 


MICHIGAN. Colon — William B. Tomlinson 
succeeded by W. B. Tomlinson & Son. 

MINNESOTA. Delft-—-Carson Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. succeeded by Strunk-Sherwin Co., 
headquarters, Windom 

Spring Grove—Newhouse Lumber Co. sold to 
Spring Grove Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—Mississippi Soft Pine 
Co. succeeded by Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Como—Panola Lumber & Coal Co. succeeded 
by Panola — yee 

i. 
ceeded by R. . Mitchell Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. ae and Hollister—M. H. 
Pierce Lumber Co. has purchased retail yards 
of C. E. “-— oe 

Polo—A. Jones & Co. sold out to Turner 
Lumber & Ec Co. 

St. Louis—B. B. Kennedy succeeded by Ken- 
nedy & Becker. 

MONTANA. Dooley, Medicine Lake, Ray- 
mond, Westby and Whitetail—Monarch Lumber 
Co. succeeds Boundary Lumber Co. 

Molt—J. M. Wolfskill. Lumber Co. changing 
name to Saunders Bros. Lumber Co. 

Scobey—Monarch Lumber Co. succeeds Libby 
Yards Co. 

Terry—Monarch Lumber Co. succeeds Wilkin- 
son Lumber Co. 

Zurich—Local Lumber Co. succeeded by Bogey 
Mercantile Co. 

- NEBRASKA. Osceola—Osceola Lumber Co. 
purchased by M. Dalbey. 

Oxford—A. Benjamin succeeds Pettygrove 
Bros. in lumber and implement business. 

NEW YORK._ Batavia—M. Kyre Lumber & 
Coal Co. reported to have purchased business ot 
Spencer Lumber & Supply Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Collins Center—Johengen, Johnson & Schmitz 
succeeded by Johengen & Schmitz; William H. 
Johnson retiring from business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—For- 
syth Furniture Co. succeeded by B. F. Huntley 
Furniture Co. 

OHIO. Shreve—D. E. Foltz (Agt.) sold to A. 
Cc. Dorney. 

OKLAHOMA. Wilson—Tyler & Long Lumber 
Co. sold to Sykes, Rast & Boyd. 

OREGON. Portland—Oregon Ship Timber 
Mills changing name to Oregon Timber Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Paoli— Edward Bracken 
has sold lumber, coal and feed business to Great 
Valley Mills (Inc.), and the two will consolidate 
on April 1. Mr. Bracken will be in charge. 

Tullytown—A. . Shoemaker succeeded by 
A. B. Shoemaker & Son. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mount Vernon—Western 
States Lumber Co. sold to Robert Burns Lum- 
ber Co. ; 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Hobbs-Hoy Co. suc- 
ceeded by Hobbs Lumber Co. 


lhryver Lumber Co. suc-~° 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—A. C. 
ber Corporation announce that Pacific Coast 
headquarters will be located in 711-714 White 
Building after March 1. 


Dutton Lum- 


WISCONSIN. Jefferson —Fernholz Lumber 
Co. sold to Jefferson Wood Products * 

Sharon—W. E. Hoard succeeded by W. E. 
Hoard Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. England—England Lumber Co. 
ineeepereees capital, $15,000. 

Pine Bluff — Huckabay Massman Lumber & 
Cooperage Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; 
will manufacture tight cooperage and make a 
specialty of hardwood dimension stock. 

CALIFORNIA. Los a Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $20 

San Mateo—La penta, Shingle = 
ated; capital, $25,00 

FLORIDA. ates «Oia Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; manufactur- 
ing boxes. 

ILLINOIS. Fairbury—Schnetzler-Dailey Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

INDIANA. Edinburg—Pruitt-Deming Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated to manufacture bat- 
tery separators. 

ne page ge | a Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000.- 

lirics eraeeems-teene Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $250,000 

Miller—Steel City Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. ‘ 

IOWA. Dubuque — Central Lumber & Coal 
Co., increasing capital to $1,750,000. 

KENTUCKY. Hodgenville—Daugherty Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, 00. 

Hodgenville— Morrison Lumber Co., 
porated. 

Louisa—Eastern Kentucky Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; oy $40,000. 

Louisville—Embry Box Co., which also oper- 
ates the Emb Lumber Co., filed amended 
articles recalling all preferred stock. Capital 
remains $250,000, but common stock will be is- 
sued in place of preferred. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Mount Sunapee 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

Fall River—Fall River Manufacturing Corpor- 
ation, incorporated; capital, $99,000; to manu- 
facture pianos and sash and doors. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Flint Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $80, ae to $240,000. 

Manistee—British Columbia Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. shen any Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Gloucester oT el 
= = nn capital, $150,000. 

Miller-Druck Co. .» incorporated; 
ital, $100, 000; building supplies. 

NEW YORK. Bronx—William Phillips In- 
terior Woodwork, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Fredonia— Arkwright Lumber, incorporated; 
ee, $15,0 

maica — ‘Lippincott-Bradley, 
capital, $12,500; manufacture 100 

New York—H. I. Hymans, incorporated: cap- 
ital, 325, 000. 

OKLAHOMA. Norman— A. Foster Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $0 000. 

Tecumseh—Main Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

OREGON. Portland — Cumberland Box 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Butler — Dillich Lumber 


* incorpor- 


incor- 


cap- 


~ hen $ 


‘Co., incorporated; building material and retail 


lumber. 
TEXAS. Grayburg—William Graydon Hard- 
Sec " increasing capital from $40,000 to 


Houston—Employees Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000 


Sour Lake—Sour Lake Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 
WASHINGTON. Tacoma — Mineral Lake 


aber Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to 
Underwood — Crescent Lumber Co., 

porated; capital, $25,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Planing Mill Co., 


incor- 


Shinnston — Shinnston 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Bradley—J. H. Starling, re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

Lowell—Dyke Bros., recently began; retail. 

Newport—Litchfield Shuttle Co. recently be- 
gan; headquarters, Southbridge, Mass, 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Fisher Bros., retail, 
recently began. 

COLORADO. De Beque—O. P. Baker contem- 
plates opening garage and lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Waldo — Coleman Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated, capital, $10,000; manufactur- 
ing boxes 
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ILLINOIS. Rockford—Hugh Parsons opening 
retail lumber business. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Hoosier Lumber & 
Supply Co. will open lumber busiriess, 

Fort Wayne—Gary Lumber Co., of Gary, Ind., 
starting retail business here. 

Shelbyville—Joe Lay & Son, new lumber busi- 
ness here. 


IOWA. Des Moines—Canfield Bros. have pur- 


chased a tract of ground on S. W. 2ist Street, 
at the Chicago Great Western tracks and will 
open a retail lumber yard in the near future 
under name of Canfield Lumber Co. 

Fonda—Independent Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 


LOUISIANA. Bogalusa — Box factory for 
manufacture of veneer containers, will begin 
operation on April 15 in connection with Bo- 
galusa Veneer Works, which heretofore has 
shipped its product to northern factories. Will 
employ about fifty operatives. 

New Orleans—L. Isacks recently began; 
wholesale lumber. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Lawrence & 
O’Neil Lumber Co., recently began wholesale 
and commission lumber business. 


MICHIGAN. Alpena—R. & A. Lumber Yards, 
recently began. 

Detroit—R. E. Brown, who for 11 years di- 
rected the purchase and utilization of lumber 
for the Fisher Body Corporation, announces that 
he has formed the R. E. Brown Lumber Co., 
with offices at 820 Book Building, Detroit, and 
will conduct a wholesale lumber business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Cook-Bond Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; mill at Meadville. 


MISSOURI. Springfield — Dixie Lumber & 
Grain Co., recently began; retail. 
. Springfield — Groblebe Lumber Co., 
egan. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Mooresboro — J. T. 
Green Lumber Co., recently began; building ma- 
terial and retail. 


_NORTH DAKOTA. Casselton—North Dakota 
Farmers’ Lumber Co., will open. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Ohio State Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

Columbus — Foster Lumber Co., 
recently began. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Co. will open. 


OREGON, Aloha—Beaverton Lumber Co. will 
open April 1. 

Riddle—Kufner-Crahne Lumber Co., recently 
began; wholesale. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Baird & Rees 
Lumber Co., recently began; wholesale. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—L. L. - 
man Lumber Co. will open. ” ith a 


TEXAS. Alibene — Jennings Bros., 
began; retail. 

olorado—W. E. Doughty Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 


WISCONSIN. Butternut—William Klein re- 
cently began; manufactures veneers. 

Portage—Rupp & Brisco recently began; man- 
ufacture wagons. 

River Falls—Andrew Myhre, of Stillwater, 
Minn., is negotiating for the purchase of equip- 
ment and leasing of plant occupied by the Brown 
Safety Ladder Co. He contemplates establish- 
ing a sash, door and millwork plant, having been 
superintendent of a large plant of that kind for 
a number of years. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Elrod—Pioneer Lumber Co., of 
Birmingham, will improve plant at Elrod; will 
also erect hotel for employes. 


ARKANSAS. Sylamore—F. A. Hu i - 
stalling a sawmill and planer. pei Si 


INDIANA. Evansville—Karges Wagon Works 
having plans drawn for construction of factory 
building one story high; cost, $35,000. 

Greensburg—Allen Bros. erecting building. 


KANSAS. Wichita—W. E. Doughty Lumber 
$e Sane lumber yards at 812 East Gilbert 


NEBRASKA. Albion—Chicago Lumber Co. 
erecting new building, including office and sheds; 
walls of new sheds will be of stucco. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Mooresboro— J. T. 
Green Lumber Co. building yard. 


OHIO. Cleveland —Elaborated Roofing Co. 
will erect addition to plant. 
——- Lumber Co. will double mill ca- 


VERMONT. Jonesville—Sleeper & Edwards 
ee sawmill to be operated by electric 
wer. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Lange & 
Crist Box & Lumber Co. completed erection of 
$140,000 plant; 16,000 square feet of floor space; 
electrically driven; will manufacture in addition 
to old stock a patented apple box, wire-bound. 


WISCONSIN. Elkhart Lake—Extensive im- 
provements and re-location of sheds of Laun 
Lumber & Furniture Co. being completed. 

Randolph—Contracts awarded for construction 
for new factory of Randolph Wagon Works Co.; 
saw-toothed construction; 100 by 120 feet, cost- 
ing $30,000. 


recently 


wholesale, 


Holdenville—Weleetka Lumber 


recently 





CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. Norwalk—A. A. Betts saw- 
mill destroyed by fire; loss, $40,000. 

DELAWARE. Greenville— Green & Flinn 
lumber yard destroyed by fire with sheds, large 
stock of lumber and coal and three motor trucks; 
loss, $40,000. ° 

LOUISIANA. Bernard—Sawmill of Moody & 
McCartney destroyed by fire with stock of hard- 
wood lumber belonging to Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co.; loss covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Warren—Home Lumber Co. plant and 
stock totally destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Merit—Merit Lumber Co., 
damaged by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bablin—Holt Lumber Co. 


badly 


‘plant destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000. 





HYMENEAL 


BETTY-JONES—The wedding of Miss Laura 
Jones, daughter of Mrs. Charles Pollard Jones, 
and Mr. Berryman Garrett Betty, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Betty, all of Montgomery, Ala., 
was quietly solemnized 
at the bride’s home, 
514 South McDonough 
Street, Tuesday after- 
noon, March 15, at 5 
o’clock. Dr. Richard 
Wilkinson, rector of 
St. John’s’ Episcopal 
Church, performed the 
ceremony in the pres- 





B. G. BETTY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





ence of a small circle of 
relatives and _ friends. 
Immediately after the 
ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Betty left for an_ex- 
tended trip to New York, 
Canada and Chicago, 
and will be at home 
after April 15 at 514 
South McDonough 
Street, Montgomery. 
Mrs. Betty is of a very 
distinguished Alabama family, and is the daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Pollard Jones, who was a 
leading attorney of Georgia. She is also a niece 
of the late Thomas G. Jones, former governor of 
the State, and later United States district judge. 
Mr. Betty is prominently connected with e 
social and business life of Montgomery, and is 
vice president and sales manager of Betty & 
Sons Lumber Co. ; 


—_—_-— 

EAGLE - DINDINGER.— Miss Dorothy _Din- 
dinger, of Elkins, W. Va., and Russell M. Eagle, 
of Highland county, Virginia, were married at 
the home of Mr.- and Mrs. George Wilson at 
Elkins, and immediately left for Carmona, Texas, 
where Mr. Eagle will become superintendent of 
the Sauer-Ragley Lumber Co. Mr. Eagle has 
been associated with the Bemis Lumber Co., of 
Bemis, W. Va., for ten years. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Lirtte Rock, ArK., March 15.—Seeking to re- 
cover $84,300 damages which it is alleged were 
sustained as a result of the refusal of Charles T. 
Abeles & Co., 220 Scott Street, Little Rock, to ac- 
cept lumber according to an alleged contract, the 
H. H. DeWitt Lumber Co. filed suit against that 
concern in the circuit court. The petition charges 
that a contract was entered into between them 
whereby the DeWitt Company was to erect a 
sawmill in Little Rock for the manufacture of 
certain grades of lumber which the Abeles concern 
would buy at fixed prices, advancing eight percent 
of the price when the lumber was manufactured. 
After the sawmill had been erected at a cost of 
more than $80,000, the complaint alleges, and 
quantities of lumber manufactured, the Abeles 
company sought to cancel the contract. More than 
6,000,000 feet of the lumber contracted for has 
been manufactured, according to the petition. 





MippLesporo, Ky., March 14.—The Lyons Lum- 
ber Co., which went into involuntary bankruptcy 
a few days ago, may be in a position to ask for a 
discharge of the receiver, J. A. A. Sanders, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., gery by the Federal court 
in session at Maysville. G. S. Lyons, president of 
the company is in Louisville, where he expects to 
receive an order for plow beams and plow handles 
that will amount to $60,000 or more. The 
liabilities of the concern are under $15,000, it is 
said, and the assets are near $35,000. 


PoRTLAND, OrB., March 12.—Damages of 
$46,124 are asked by the H. B. & A. Logging Co., 
of Portland, in a suit filed at South Bend against 
the Deep River Logging Co., as result of a fire 
which destroyed 3,000,000 feet of logs, parts of a 
logging road bridge, cables, y lines and water 
pipe. Failure to control the fire, which broke out 
in the Deep River company’s property, and no 
effort on the part of the defendant to fight the 
fire, are allegations of the complaint. 
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Timbers, 'Bridge, 
Track and 

Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 

Boards 


Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth Office, 
Lyceum Bidg., 
H. S. Rcbb, Mer. 


1302 Pacific Avenue, 
TACOMA, WASH. 











a — 


Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 





Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


California White & Sugar Pine 











W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


. AANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 
















We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 


Sawmill, 

box factory 

Let us Lumber Co, / 204 pianine 
muia 

quote General Office: Loyalton, 
you today. RENO, NEV. California 








acific Coast 


LUMBER 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, + + 332 So. Michigan Ave. 


Sen Francisco Office, =. - €02 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, = - - 413 Engineers Bldg. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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The Marsh & Bingham Company 


1944 Conway Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sells Guaranteed 


Northern CedarCo’s. 


TRADE TuFE TIME MARK 


FENCE POSTS 


Symons Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 








LONGFIRJOISTS —.. 
an BIG TIMBERS = 


(~ emma | p48 CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ce FORNIA REDWOOD 
D CEDAR SHINGLES 


Cus. | 

Granite 

Falls, 
Wash. 


yanos: © H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





in 1x6”, 8”, 10” & 12” No, 2, 


No. 3 & No. 4 Common for Immediate Shipment 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN white PINE AND 
NORWAY— ATH 


WHITE PINE L 
203 Marion Bidg., 


| The John'C. King Lumber Co. Cleveland, Ohio 





7-WESTERN SOFT PINE, 





J 





SEATTLE 


x. 





FIR 


Rough Green 


CLEARS 


We are selling an increased amount 
of green clears. They ship in good 
shape and the price at which they 
can be bought makes them attractive. 


Herron Lumber Company 
W. W. Herron, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE,WASH. 











The Western Lumber 
Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings,Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














George Headley, of the Headley Pine Co., 
form, Ala., was a Chicago business visitor last 
week. 


Uni- 


S. M. Eaton, sales manager W. M. Cady Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), McNary, La., was expected in Chicago 
the latter part of the week. 


J. V. Norman, attorney for the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, of Louisville, Ky., was in 
Chicago during the week. 


William Valantyne, manager of the Seattle 
office of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., and George 
B. Blackwell, of the George B. Blackwell Lumber 
Co., were visiting lumbermen from Seattle here this 
week, 


L. E. Hooper, jr., representative in Chicago 
territory for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New 
Orleans, La., has removed his offices from the 
Peoples Gas Building to Room 921, Young Men’s 
oe Association Building, 19 South LaSalle 

treet. 


I. F. Downer, secretary of the Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., was a recent visitor in 
Chicago, from here going east for a short trip. 
Mr. Downer reports considerable building activity 
in the Denver territory, and looks for its continu- 
ance during the rest of the year. 


R. R. Streets, vice president Pacific Pipe & Tank 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his return to the west Coast from a busi- 
ness trip in the East. While here Mr. Streets 
conferred with H. L. Hanbury, of the H. L. Han- 
bury Lumber Co., who looks after the Pacific Pipe 
& Tank Co.’s business interests in this territory. 


M. H. McRae, of the McRae Lumber Co., Corinth, 
Miss., was one of the southern lumbermen who 
spent a few days in Chicago this week and called 
on a number of business friends in the local trade. 
The McRae Lumber Co. makes a specialty of 2x4- 
inch, 9- to 12-foot shortleaf pine dimension, but 
also handles hardwoods. 


R. E. Cushman, secretary Northwestern Timber 
Co., Mendota, Ill., spent a few days of this week 
in Chicago. This company operates several small 
mills in the Mendota vicinity, making a specialty 
of mine and railroad material. Mr. Cushman re- 
ports, however, that his concern is enlarging its 
operations materially and expects shortly to go 
largely into the manufacture of building lumber. 


BE. E. Krauss, sales manager Industrial Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth, La., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week, looking into business conditions. He 
said that so far as he could see, southern pine 
prices can go only one way now, and that upward, 
rock bottom already having been reached. He 
would not be surprised, he said, if the next few 
= witnessed advances in several southern pine 

ems, 


Nels Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., re- 
turned this week from a three weeks’ stay at Hot 
Springs, Ark. While there he met with a number 
of lumbermen from various parts of the country. 
He said that their disposition was generally to hold 
their lumber pending an improvement in the mar- 
—_ as they could not afford to sell at present 
prices. 


A. A. Germain, of the L. Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., passed thru Chicago this week, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Germain, on their way to San 
Francisco, Calif., via the southern route. While 
here, Mr. Germain conferred with N. C. Wilkinson, 
the company’s local representative, and the trip 
to the West is taken for the purpose of holding 
similar conferences regarding business matters 
with Charles E. Lewis and Joseph Kent, who are 
the San Francisco representatives, 


F. M. Crowley, general manager Yawkey-Crowley 
Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., passed thru Chicago 
this week on his way to LaSalle, Ill., where he 
went to discuss with the members of the LaSalle 
County Lumbermen’s Club the advertising cam- 
paign which that organization recently carried on 
in the county’s newspapers. This campaign has 
attracted much attention thruout Illinois and adja- 
cent States, and as Mr. Crowley is interested in 
putting on a similar campaign in Madison, he took 
this trip in order to get the benefit of the LaSalle- 
ans’ experience. 


Maj. George". Breece, of the McKinley Land 
& Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., was a Chicago 
visitor this week. Maj. Breeee-was formerly lo- 
eated at Charleston, W. Va., but for some time has 
been making his headquarters in Albuquerque 
where he now is president of the commercial club 


and is taking an active interest in community de- 
velopment in that section. The big plant of the 
McKinley Land & Lumber Co. at Albuquerque soon 
will resume operation at its full capacity of 
300,000 feet daily. From Chicago, Maj. Breece 
went east and expects to return to his headquarters 
in Albuquerque early in April. 


J. A. Bolser, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago last Friday en 
route to his headquarters in Cincinnati after having 
spent some time on the west Coast. While the 
west Coast lumber industry is very much in the 
dumps just now as a result of high freight rates, 
lack of demand and high production costs, Mr. 
Bolser believes that all of these handicaps eventu- 
ally will be overcome and that the west Coast 
lumber industry again will come into its own. 
While on the Coast and in the Inland Empire, Mr. 
Bolser made some extensive purchases of lumber 
with which to fill orders that had been taken by 
his company and he expects to build up a big trade 
in the East for west Coast products. 


L. G. Delamater, prominent lumber wholesaler 
of Edmonton, Alta., stopped off in Chicago for a 


‘few days this week on his way home from the East, 


where he has spent several weeks on a business 
tour. He says that the lumber business in the 
East is picking up into a semblance of activity, 
and believes the 10-year tax exemption on build-- 
ing construction in New York and New Jersey will 
prove a wonderful stimulus to the building indus- 
try in those two States. He found the eastern 
wholesalers and retailers generally very optimistic. 
Conditions in Alberta, Mr. Delamater said, are not 
dissimilar from those prevailing in the Chicago 
territory. Building there, as here, is being held 
back largely on account of the high labor costs, and 
a decline in these would have a_ pronouncedly 
stimulating effect on building. 





ASKS PROOF OF CAR STAKE WEIGHTS 


In order to secure evidence to be used in fight- 
ing the proposed action of the Western Trunk 
Line Committee in discontinuing the present car 
stake allowance of 500 pounds in the shipment 
of lumber, A. A. Adams, chairman of the traffic 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, has circularized all the members of the as- 
sociation; requesting them to assist in the ac- 
cumulation of such evidence by gathering the fol- 
lowing information during the next few weeks, 
and sending it in to the association by April 14: 
An actual count on all car stakes received on flat 
and gondola cars, showing the weight, car number, 
date of shipment, kind of wood used in the stakes, 
rate of freight to destination, and point of loading, 
if possible. ‘“Wemust have definite data to present 
our case adequately and effectively,” says Mr. 
Adams, “and it is in the interest of the entire 
membership that we ask for all possible codpera- 
tion in compiling this data.” 





BUILD HOME TO BOOST BUILDING 


At a meeting held last Thursday noon at the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, attended by 
a large number of builders, building material 
dealers or their association representatives, labor 
union officials, and publicity men, it was decided 
to construct on a codperative basis, on a site not 
yet decided upon, a 5-room bungalow which will 
demonstrate to the progressive home builder what 
sort of a home he can secure for a certain amount 
of ‘money. The lot and all materials entering into 
the building, as well as the labor, will be donated 
by different interests participating in this attempt 
to start the wheels of local building going. The 
plan is to construct the house in eight hours, and 
it will probably be carried out some day the latter 
part of next week. 

The plan originated with the board of directors 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, which 
felt that something aggressive must be done in 
order to start home buitding locally. The idea 
was that the public has a wrong notion regarding 
the present building costs, and that the most ex- 
pedient way to convince people that they can not 
go far wrong by building now was to construct 
a comfortable, home-like bungalow along economi- 
cal lines, such as would appeal to the great middle 
class which just now is facing a desperate housing 
shortage and excessive rentals, to put across the 
message that the home dreamed of can right now 
be built for a comparatively small amount of 
money. “Build now, before May 1, and escape 


excessive rentals,” would be the slogan. 
. D. Meffley, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
in outlining the plan, 


S 
Association of Chicago, 
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emphasized the great benefits that the local build- 
ing industry could expect from this undertaking 
and the publicity which would accompany it. 
N. C. Mather, president of the association, said 
that the trouble is that none of the industries 
want the responsibility of taking the initiative in 
starting things going, and he thought that codpera- 
tion in getting things on the way would solve the 
problem. The banks, he said, have money they 
can lend; building material men have the materials 
to supply, and labor needs work; so it is high 
time that something definite be done. The pro- 
posed house would be built with no selfish purpose 
in view and not to advertise any particular in- 
terests or industry, but for the sole purpose of 
arousing public interest and getting people think- 
ing about home building. After the house had 
been completed the public would be. invited to in- 
spect it and be told just how much it would cost 
to construct a similar one, and he felt sure that 
there would be a large number of responses. 

The construction of this bungalow would be 
under the supervision of Gerhardt F. Meyne, 
general contractor; the labor unions have agreed 
to furnish the labor, and the building material 
men, ‘either individually or thru their associations, 
have agreed to furnish the materials. 

The plans are not yet completed, but will be 
under the supervision of Gerhardt F. Meyne, 
instructed to select a committee of four to work 
with him, in consultation with Mr. Meyne, to 
coérdinate the whole plan, which, it is hoped, 
will be carried out before the opening of the “Own 
Your Own Home” exposition at the Coliseum, 
March 26. 


TO DISCUSS ARBITRATION PLAN 


The interassociation arbitration committee, of 
which Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is temporary chair- 
man, will meet at the Drake Hotel, in this city, on 
March 28, at 10 a. m., to discuss the interassocia- 
tion plan of arbitration. It is probable that the 
committee on ethics and arbitration of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, of which Mr. 
Hinckley also is chairman, will meet at the same 
time. 








BRITISH LUMBERMAN VISITS CHICAGO 


R. P. Evans, of Edward Chaloner & Co., Liver- 
pool, England, spent last week in Chicago, on his 
way to the East, where he plans to spend a few 
days before his return to England early in April. 
Mr. Evans has been in this country for the last 
six months, during which he has visited practically 
every important lumber producing section in the 
United States and Canada, excepting the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. Evans says that according to his advices 
from Liverpool, there is very little business in 
lumber transacted over there at this time, and he 
does not expect any important increase in this re- 
spect for some time. He believes that despite the 
recent tremendous declines in ocean freight rates, 
they must still drop 25 or 30 percent before there 
will be much inducement to overseas traffic. He 
also believes that the pound sterling now is about 
as high as it will become for some time. He ex- 
pects that the pound will be stabilized at about 
$4, and will not return to its prewar value of 
$4.86 until all Europe has been reéstablished on a 
thoroly sound basis. 

One thing, said Mr. Evans, which is holding up 
building construction and other industrial progress 
in England, as in this country, is the high wages 
which labor commands. 
He pointed out that it 
will be much more diffi- 
cult to reduce wages in 
England than in _ this 
country, for the reason 
that labor over there is 
much more thoroly organ- 
ized and able to resist 
any efforts in that direc- ' 
tion, as it undoubtedly 
will do to the utmost. 


In discussing the lum- 
ber situation in this coun- 
try as he found it, Mr. 
Evans said that he be 
lieves prices now to be as 
low as they will be for 
some time. Altho he has 
been offered plenty of 
lumber everywhere, he be- 
lieves that accumulations 
bave for the most part 
been worked off, if there 
indeed does not exist a 
searcity in certain choice 
items, and that present 
stocks will be largely 
covered by the spring 
and summer demand, 
which he believes will be 


quite satisfactory. From the New York Times 


~ 


BOX MEN’S SECRETARY RESIGNS 


Announcement was made this week of the resig- 
nation of W. D. Burr as secretary of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers to accept the 
position of assistant to Vice President Yegge, of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. Mr. Burr’s resigna- 
tion took effect March 7, and the position of secre- 
tary has gone to H. L. Pease, who for some time 
has been assistant secretary of the association, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., and also 
secretary of the Eastern Shook & Wooden Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, of the same city, a 
subsidiary organization to the National. 

Announcement has also been made from the 
offices of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., that 





W. D. BURR, CHICAGO ; 
Who Resigns As Secretary of Box Association. 


W. A. Jackson, until recently export traffic 
manager of the Certainteed Products Corporation, 
New York City, has joined the sales forces of the 
Chicago concern. 





~ 


TO OPEN CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 

The South Texas Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., 
is opening a sales office in this city, which will be 
in charge of Harry T. Lucas, who has been iden- 
tified with the company’s extensive operations in 
the South for a number of years. Mr. Lucas ar- 
rived in this city last Monday, but has not as 
yet secured a location for his office. 

The South Texas Lumber Co. is a large operator 


in shortleaf and longleaf southern pine, with mille. 
d 


at Onalaska, Westville, Connell, Latexo, Milvid an 












Hiding From the Bill Collector 


Dayton, Tex. The production at these mills totals 
over 500,000 feet daily. The company also con- 
trols the output of a number of other Texas.mills, 
and engages in the export as well as-im’ the domes- 
tic lumber trade. 

Mr. Lucas is a lumberman of long experience, 
having practically been brought up in the indus- 
try. He has been connected with the South Texas 
Lumber Co. for about eight years, in various 
capacities, but principally in connection with the 
manufacturing operations, About three years aga 
he severed this connection and entered the brick 
business, and has just renewed his old ties with 
the South Texas concern to represent them in 
northern territory. Mr. Lucas will cover Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Indiana and a part of Ohio from 
his Chicago headquarters. 

Thomas Blake, general sales manager for the 
South Texas Lumber Co., is expected in Chicago 
shortly, to assist Mr. Lucas in establishing the 
sales office. 


__~RR AO 


MANY HOMES ARE BEING BUILT 


For the first time in three years 2-flat buildings 
are being erected in considerable numbers in Chi- 
eago and suburbs. Very recently work has been 
begun by Lauderdale & Kelly on fifty-one build- 
ings of this type, at Ainslie and Argyle streets. 
The Schmidt Construction Co. has started work 
on twelve 2-flat buildings at Eastwood and Kedzie 
streets. A number of other lesser projects are 
reported, as well as numerous individual residences 
of this type. 

In an interview this week Charles D. Faulkner, 
a Chicago architect, expressed the opinion that 
this spring will witness great activity in home 
and apartment building construction. E. ; 
Martin, another architect, this week said: ‘‘Judg- 
ing from the business that has been coming into 
this office I should say that there will be a great 
many homes built this spring.”” Ernest Braucher, 
who specializes in the designing of small apart- 
ment buildings and individual houses to be built 
in a wholesale way, said that business with him 
was increasingly better, and that, from all indi- 
cations, there will be many homes built this spring. 





MOVES OFFICE TO MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 15.—The E. L. Bruce 
Co., manufacturer of oak flooring and Arkansas 
hardwoods, has moved its Kansas City office to 
this city and the general office of the company 
will be located here beginning today. The E. L. 
Bruce Co. has plants at Little Rock and Memphis 
and its facilities enable it to ship mixed cars of 
flooring and lumber. Besides Bruce oak flooring 
the company manufactures square edged parquetry 
strips, trim and moldings. 





WHOLESALERS’ SALES MANAGER 


Erie, Pa., March 14.—The Erie Lumber Co., a 
wholesale lumber concern of this city, announces 
the appointment of H. E. Hill as the manager of 
its sales department, effective April 1. 

Mr. Hill has been with the Erie Lumber Co. for 
the last ten years and recently was its representa- 
tive in Detroit, Mich. Mr. Hill will occupy the 
position recently made vacant thru the death of 
Joseph L. Morton. _ 





SUPERINTENDENT MADE MANAGER 


LAUREL, Miss., March 14.—John M. Bissell’s 
friends are congratulating him on his elevation to 
the position of manager of the Marathon Lumber 
Co., of this city, he having been superintendent of 
the plant since the business was started in 1914. 
Attending Wausau (Wis.) high school, and further 
completing his education at Northwestern Military 
Academy and -Carroll College, John received his 
first training in the lumber business in the sales 
department of the old Yawkey Bissell Lumber Co. 
at Arbor Vitae, Wis., afterward being advanced 
to the position of assistant to his father, then man- 
ager, remaining with the company until the busi- 
ness was closed out in 1913. 

Having served in the executive department of 
two large concerns for many years, Mr. Bissell’s 
experience should especially equip him for the 
position he now holds. 

Since he first came to Laurel “John,” as he is 
popularly known, has always given freely of his 
time and means, for all worthy causes, being identi- 
fied in an executive capacity with many of the war 
drives, a member of the Rotary Club, the Country 
Club, and is now serving as a director of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. and the Laurel Chamber of Commerce. 

John’s friends, who are numbered by his ac- 
quaintances, all wish him well in his new position. 





THE SQUIRREL is credited with being the prin- 
cipal planter of the hickory nut and the wal- 
nut. It buries the nuts for its winter food and 
digs up some of them, and some it never finds. 
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-SPECIF y 


“IBUIEIINIEIR™ 


( Pronounced “Beaner’” ) 


Spruce IFimish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 
RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE 
NOBLE FIR 


West aes Products 


THE MILLS WE DIRECTLY REP- 
RESENT HAVE A DAILY CAPAC. 
ITY OF OVER 500,000 FEF-T 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger Portland, Ore. 


Building 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr., H.J. Anderson, Geo. T. Gerlinger 








Allen -Murphy Lumber Co. 


Wholesaler 's 





turers 


Douglas Fir 
Lumber 


Portland, Oregon 
Thornburg, Oregon 
Yacolt, Washington 


Portland, Ore. 


MILLS : 


1400 Yeon 
Building, 

















“PORTLAND, OREGON a 
Lumbermens Building 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


—_— 
ad 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


- Summer. 














ELECTED GOVERNOR OF STATE 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 14.—From a college 
football hero to a day laborer in a lumber yard at 
$2 a day, to president of a large lumber company 
and then to governor of the State, in brief, is the 
career of Everett John Lake, president of the 
Hartford Lumber Co., of this city, and now 
governor of Connecticut. In addition to this 
record Governor Lake took an active part in war 
service, going about the country in various drives, 
enlisting in the Y. M. C. A. service, and acting at 
Brest in the capacity of business manager for that 
organization. 

This is the manner of man who told members 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
at their recent annual convention, that he had been 
a lumberman since early . 
manhood and liked it, and 
would always be one; 
that he had been governor 
but a few weeks, but he 
expected to like that too. 
As a school boy, as a 
college football hero, as 





EVERETT J. LAKE, 


The Lumberman Governor 
of Connecticut 





a lumberman and as a 
business man, as a war 
worker, and in _ public 
service, Governor Lake 
has faced all obstacles 
and disappointments 
smilingly. His story is 
one of continuous  tri- 
umphs over defeat thru 
persistent efforts. Born ‘ 
Feb. 8, 1871, his early life centered in the New 
England States. In 1886 his father moved to 
Stromsburg, Neb., and from the high school there 
Governor Lake graduated, returning east where he 
entered the well known Worcester Institute of 
Technology, making a special study of chemistry. 
After his graduation, he entered Harvard as a 
junior in the class of 1892, returning after gradua- 
tion to take a course in commercial law. -It was 
at Harvard that he made his reputation as a foot- 
ball player and for three successive seasons he was 
named an all-American star. 


Leaving Harvard he entered the lumber business 
established by his father, the Hartford Lumber 
Co., beginning work as a laborer at $2 a day. In- 
side of two years he had mastered every step of 
the business, and in 1898 became president. He 





There is a noticeable increase in inquiries as 
spring approaches, and occasional orders for spe- 


cial work are being placed. Retailers as a rule 
evince reluctance to stock up much in advance of 
actual needs, hence plants devoted to production 
of stock.items are finding comparatively little to 
do at present. Window glass continues steady, 
tho some manufacturers of glazed sash report that 
they are occasionally offered special lots at reduc- 
tions from announced prices. The following brief 
reports reflect conditions affecting the sash, door 
and millwork trade in the _ several localities 
covered : 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
running very light, but all report their estimators 
fairly busy on work projected for the spring and 
If the usual percentage of orders de- 
velops they will have a satisfactory business later. 
The outlook for country building is thought much 
better than last year. Wage reductions in the 
building trades have helped to cut costs and most 
work figured on now is likely to be carried out. 


There is a decidedly better tone to the market for 
millwork, sash and doors in Columbus and central 
Ohio. 
inquiries, some of which have developed into 
orders. Many people are figuring, which is one 
of the necessary preliminaries to a building season. 
Factories are still running on part time and no 
increase in employees of any consequence has been 
made but managers are preserving their organiza- 
tions in a way that they can be enlarged readily. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants are doing a fair busi- 
ness in yard stock, and there is a heavy volume 
of figuring on specials. Orders for specials are 
being held up, however, in many cases owing to the 


All factories report a larger number of © 


entered the political field in 1900, being elected to 
the office of school visitor. By successive steps he 
became a member of the State legislature, lieu- 
tenant governor, and, after several defeats, 
governor of the State. Under his guidance the 
business of the Hartford Lumber Co. has grown 
until today it ranks among the largest enterprises 
of the city. Even today he takes time to devote 
to the business of the lumber yard, and it is not 
at all infrequent to see him step up to some of 
the older men who show signs of weariness and 
say to him, “Now you sit down and be boss for 
a while and let me work.’’ His men know the type 
of man for whom they are working, and it is 
largely this that makes the force of the Hartford 
Lumber Co. thoroly loyal from the lowest employee 
to the highest. 

Besides his lumber interests, Mr. Lake is a 
director of the Riverside Trust Co. and the Hart- 
ford-Aetna National Bank, as well as of the 
Hockanum Mills Co., of Rockville. 

In Connecticut it is said that there are still 
bigger things awaiting the State’s lumberman 
governor and the truth of his boyhood maxim— 
“Success springs phoenixlike from the ashes of 
former defeats’—is declared to be more pro- 
nounced. 


NEWS NOTES FROM KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MarcH 15.—The actualities of the lumber 
trade here still fail to measure up to the prospects, 
despite more favorable conditions both as to build- 
ing weather and the general business situation. 
Trade just drags along with a barely perceptible 
improvement in some lines and little better than 
stagnation in others. Mostly the talk appears to 
be that the labor situation is mainly responsible 
for the holding back of business. That is true 
locally. Labor is disinclined to take less than 
what it has been getting in the building trades, 
and intending builders are not inclined to pay it 
except under the stress of necessity. This is 
holding up a great deal of work here in Kansas 
City, and despite the fact that many men are idle 
the unions are holding out for their demands of 
the present scale in new contracts which should 
go into effect May 1. Significant, however, is the 
fact that the local plumbers’ union offered to 
supply all the men needed for extensive alteration 
work being done at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., at 
$8 against the local scale of $10 a day. The con- 
tractor declined and is running an open shop. 
Incidentally there is a growth of open shop senti- 
ment here. 
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. WESTERN RED CEDAR is the principal shingle 
wood of this country, but others which are im- 
portant are redwood, white cedar, chestnut, and 
hemlock. 








uncertainty in many cities regarding the labor 
situation. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is said to be a little more active, as some improve- 
ment has occurred in local building. . Business is 
not on any very active scale, however, and build- 
ers generally are looking for a reduction in labor 
costs before they start up any new construction 
work. New factory projects are expected to help 
the building trade during the coming month. 

Despite the slowness of the revival in activity 
among the builders the business done by the Bal- 
timore (Md.) sash and door men is reported to 
be of larger proportions than might have been 
supposed. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco (Calif.) sash 
and millwork plants, with some signs of improve- 
ment in sight. Door factories in the Bay coun- 
ties section are doing a fair amount of business 
with increased forces. Finished door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine sawmills 
are operating with eastern orders being filled. The 
proposed new freight rate of 74 cents to New York 
by rail from .California points to Galveston, and 
the remainder of the way by water, will help the 
door market. 

The planing mill listing bureau in St. Louis, 
Mo., is quite busy listing quantities and the 
number of plans now being presented indicates 
that a very satisfactory volume of business is 
in process of development there. A lot of 
projects that were temporarily shelved because 
of the cost of building are being revived and 
prices on the basis of the present market are be- 
ing asked for, with a view to going ahead 


with the work. Not much actual business is 
being placed, however, and the mills are being 
operated on one-half to two-thirds time. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








and about the same as last week’s, so the following list of prices, f. o. b. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The volume of bookings last week showed some improvement,. altho still somewhat below expectations. 




















Current quotations are fairly uniform 
cars at manufacturing points, remains unchanged: 








FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No.3 FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

ASH— Harp MAPLE— 

4/4 $105.00@115.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 60. ee * Ps . 00@40.00 $25.00@27.00 10/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@65.00 .... -_ ange 
6/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65. 40.00@43.00 27.00@29.00 12/4 140.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@75.00 ccee@ece 
6/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 70. 00 a oo 45.00@50.00 27.00@29.00 Sorr MapLe— 

8/4 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 27.00@29.00 4/4  100.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 - 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 23.00@25.00 

Bass woop— 5/4 105.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@41.00 25.00@27.00 
4/4 100.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.:00 28.00@30.00 6/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 25.00@27.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 30.00@32.00 8/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 25.00@27.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 30.00@32.00 Oax— 

8/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 30.00@32.00 4/4  110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 23.00@25.00 

BircH— 5/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 25.00@27.00 
4/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 23.00@25.00 6/4  120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 40-00@45.0 25.00@27.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 25.00@27.06 8/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@55.00 25.00@27.00 
6/4 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 25.00@27.00 Hemtock, No. 1, $181 

di Beper eben Sebes eee GEE ne cea se ee ale 

/4 ; 
2x 4 $30.50@32.50 $31. 30038. 50 $33.00@35.00 $35. £0037. 50 $37.50@39.50 

peed a -00@165.00 13e 00m 110.00 106, 0099110,00 75.00@80.00. ..... @.. aa 4 29.50@31.50 30. 50 33. 50 32.00 34.00 us 50 36. 50 36.50 38.50 

“4/4 100.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 26.00@28.00 | 3%,§ 3303200 31,0033.00 $2.50@34.50 Aer} titty + tryed 
5/4 105.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 28.00@30.00 2x12 30.50@32.50  31.50@33.50 5.00 = 50@37.50  37.50@39.50 
6/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 40. 00¢ 045.00 28.00@30.00 b 11 th No. 1 
8/4 115.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 75. apes Be. 80. 99 45.00@50.00 28.00@30.00 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 

10/4 135.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 100 65. ( 06 070.00 ee ee No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 

— a 00 125.00@130.00 108, 00@110. $0 80.00 Se No. 1 Hewocs ‘Boarps, s1s— . a iis 
4/4 90.00@100.00 ......@...... 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 25.00@27.00 1x 4 31.00@33.00 $32. seals 34. 00 34.00@36.00 36.506 38.50 3.00 35.00 
5/4 95.00@105.00 ......@...... 70.00 75.00 40.00@45.00 27.00@29.00 ix 6 erty tty = He te ss 37.00 et 39.50 o0.59 36.00 
6/4 100.00@110.00 a 75.00@ 78.00 45.00@50.00 27.00@29.00 ix 8 32.50@34.50 33.50 4 35.00@37.00  37.50@39. 34.00@36.00 

19/4 140.009180.00 T@LLLL 11000Q115-00 70.00QTS.00 nr @ o> | 1X19 38-00@35.00  34.00@36. 00 35.50@37.50 37.50@39.50  34.50@36.50 

12/4 150.00@160.00 ......@...... 120.00@128.00 80.00@85.00 :....@..... | 2*12 — 38-50@35.50 34.50@36.50 = 36.00@ 38.00 

ieerientehen, $1 less than No. 1. 
Harp MarplLe— No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
4/4 100.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 21.00@23.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
6/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@41.00 23.00@25.00 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $18.00@21.00. 
6/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19.50@22.50. 
8/4 115.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


Prices seem to have reached a firmer basis and some improvement is seen in the amount of actual business placed. The 
values based on bookings during the last week, prices being f. 











. 0. b. cars at manufacturing points: 











following list represents 








FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Bass woop— Sorr ELmM— 
FA Sel No 2com. No.8 com. 8/4 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 @aisa 
4/4 $110.00 115. 00 $ 85. oa 20. 90 $ 85. ive "0. 00 x83 90@40. 00 $26.00@28.00 | 1974 150:00@155.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@65.00 °....@. 
5/4 115.00@120.00 00@ 9 00@ 75.00 43. poe bry 2 = bet ty 0 12/4  160.00@165.00 135.60@140.00 110-00@118.9 70.00@75.00 :.. ci . 
6/4 120.00@125.00 95,00¢9100-00 13.000 ; : 75 9 Y ¥ on aod 
a4 12 OOO Ise. 00 108:00@110.00 85:00@ 90.00 53.00@85.00 ..... =. 16/4  180.00@185.00 155.00@160.00 130.00@135.00 80.00@85.00 .....@..... 
10/4 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00 60.00@65.00 @... Harp MAaPLE— 
Open ii Uses, $00g 5200 SN feae eaiee eee ae 
Jo. 45. i 3 i . le . le . le \. < 5 
ye 35.00@ 90.00 °5.00@ F060 pet te 60.00 35:00937,00 39:00 200 6/4  125.00@130.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 21.00@23.00 
5/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 8/4  135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 21.00@23.00 
6/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  65.00@ 70.00  40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 1 Lets tay riyt+ tate} B- Go 110.00 90: 00g 16.09 ety fied 
7] o le a e e le - le e le e 
Pe SA SNS Ce ee eee Sines 14/4 170.00@175.00 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 80.00@85.00 ..... , Soe 
IRCH— 16/4  180.00@185.00 150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 80.00@85.00 .....@..... 
4/4 120.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 $3.00@40. 00 22.00 p34. 90 ine Sete Was Mee 
5/4  125.00@130.00  95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 23.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00( 3 00 23.006 be 00 4/4 145.00@155.00 ...... . eeeeee 125.00@135.00 ..... item meee g. ened 
8/4  140.00@145.00 110.00@115.0 85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 ..... ( 5/4  150.00@160.00 «Qe 130.00@140.00 ..... eaaee eeced occee 
10/4 . 155.00@160.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65. n0@70 00 siecace 6/4 155.00@165.00 135.00@145.00 .....@..... « <7 
12/4 165.00@170.00 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 00@80.00 ..... @. 8/4 165.00@175.00 145.00@155.00 ..... evcce cocce@e 
16/4  185.00@190.00 155.00@160.00 130.00@135.00 a. 0090. Wb zacws @. Sorr MApLE— 
Sorr ELM— 4/4 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 22.00@24.00 
4/4 115.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 26.00@28.00 5/4 115.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 43. te 23.00@ 25.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00  70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 28.00@30.00 | 6/4  120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00  70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  75.00@ 80.00 43.00@35.00 28.00@30.00 8/4  130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 
The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine f.o. b. Duluth: 
Common Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RouGH— 6’ Ys 10,12414’ 16’ 18¢20’ 
10° 12" 14416" 18° 20° Oe Net Eide vicdiecsin $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $64.00 $65.00 
TA REPRE EES 3 : 1 .00 57.00 
Tee OR TR Ee Oa) 8 Raciveccaccces 36.00 38.00 40.00 41.00 1.00 
77.00. 77:00 72:00 82.00 82.00 Mite: Within S Soa bag Maes 52.00 54.00 57.00 63.00 57.00 
56.00. 58:00 5600 61.00 63.00 > eas SRE 41.00 44.00 49.00 55.00 51.00 
59.00 59.00 56.00 61.00 63.00 Whitettctiannets 0. oe ee 34.50 38.00 33.00 
66.00 66.00 61.00 68.00 71.00 For: All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 Fiporing, * he i reeling. or “peveled’ well tubing, add $2. 
43.00 43.00 48.00 9 09 Drop siding or partition’ & add $3. *(Except 6”, No. 3, 6’, tg only bs 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. *(Exeept 6”, No. 3, 6’, 
No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, $35; 10”, $35.50; 12”, $36; 13” and wider, $38. pee Pore 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; for SIS&E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. —_ 8° 10’ 12’ 14° 16° 18° 20° 
E Nets Bo SP wend 64.00 $68. 3 [ 00 . 5 
es o Sae oe ar 10° 12° 14’ 16° 18’ 20’ 7. secvese ser.00 +72.00 +FE00 $59.00 $9.00 700 74.00 
2x 4.....$33.00 om: 00 $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 me inte oe an ae lO oe 
2x 6..... 33.00 36.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 38.00 39.5 39.50 mw eae Ss 58.00 61:00 61.00 6800 5800 63:00 65:00 
2x 8..... 33.00 37.00 38.00 39.00 38.00 39.00 40.50 40.50 dbase 63.00 68°00 3°00 “00 «63:00 «7000s 73,00 
2x10..... 84.00 38.00 42.00 42.00 40.00 41.00 42.50 42.50 wm & 42.00 4400 44.00 44:00 4400 4400 44:00 
oT ee a 90 40.00 44.00 44.00 42.00 43.00 44.00 44.00 slater) SS thine 4250 44.50 450 4450 4450 4450 44.50 
2x14..... 42.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 45.00 46.00 46.00 2772155 43°00 45:00 «45.00 «45,00»: 45200 «46.00 «46,00 
No. 2 piece ol $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, For all white pine, “i. , 2 and 3, add $1. 
add $2. Drop siding, grooved aa TS and 0. G G. shiplap, $1 extra. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Marcu 19, 1921 
The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 
—e Birmingham, H weber, — City, atemgaio, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
° S * 8. O. . Miss... Mo. 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar Mar. Mar. 
12 5 12 5 12 5 12 5 12 5 12 5 12 5 12 5 
Floorin ' 
1x8” EG A ....... a Te Tie, deine cee these " Semen, 258-09 SES 
B&better.. 65.13 69.16 60.00 80.00% .... .... 67.28 63.94 1x10”, 14 and 16’. . o oes Ren acres SB:00 +s Ps ee 
BD askosie soacl ED sees 60.00 64.50 72.00 ie Cee A Other lengths. 28.31 23.81 31.00 34.50 31.75 32.75 25.87 27.27 
RE 63.32 50.00 ae shew SOMES hee eo 1x12”, 14 and 16’. 34.00 nea wears aietats ROS = 35.28 35.88 
WD ccneweec aA oe LEN Pa eae 36.40 34.00 : Other lengths. 25.99 30.21 89.00 32.50 35.25 34.81 32.69 
No. Diese: -csewe:, “ac sitio ones 41.00 47.00 pits deem: ee oa: 
2. cites, saute -... 25.00 25.25 29.00 GORE IES 12”..... 15.138 15.80 16.25 16.00 aise |) Teta 
FG Babeticr., 33.94 36.14 39.09 39.30 38.50 42.00 35.39 34.02 15.71 16.42 16.25 17.25 17.27 17.83 
wis Speke siete STae sacs 15.83 16.77 17.75 16.50 16.08 17.86 
. 29.86 .. 30.37 31.00 29.75 30.25 ere vnse SOMOS 17.50 17.25 17.59 17.68 
N cans 16.61 15.50 ee 19.87 16.50 
1x4” EG A oe Ln leas Pars ; » 56.00 cecces sane S00. 30478 ap00 11.25 11.75 ee eee 
48.00 50.50 SNe jee 54.23 53.68 xge° pitt heeees seo Bae 12.00 see nee 10.50 10.25 9.84 10.10 
50.00 shia ¢ ¢ Prac et aes O5IO” ovine ; 9.66 12.14 11.00 13.50 11.25 13.75 10.69 10.40 
ida pale : is REIS cacutnccces 8.78 15.12 css - 29.00 12.25 12.25 10.56 12.25 
se Ree Bs 6 f No. 4, all widths and 
nas ad F ss gees lengths .......... : ie P es 7.00 re enue 
No bpiein, ‘ ates é Le eer 
FG 2 $2.36 f 38.91 } 3 e - Shiplap 
ras oe owes coe seco Ghee ee | Me, 2, 200", 08 0 28" 25.89 .... .... 26.00 .... 25.76 25.00 
: ue Q de : a 26°83 27.05 ot her lgts. 26. iz wares 28.50 28.50 32.00 28.25 25.58 25.61 
. 26.36 " 29.24 f i pis veoh 1x10”, 14&1 . eeee sees sees sees eaee 26.31 26.00 
15.52 17. 16.48 16.00 16.25 15.80 16.75 0, 2 (10 Other iets. eee 19.06 tees 30.50 27.00 26.00 
: i i eee, SA88 poe = of BR ceeson, Ge etree 16.05 17.10 15.94 20.00 17.00 16.75 16.33 16.25 
No. ee 16.50 16.00 16.50 ee) RE 5.98 17.25 16.11 18.38 16.75 16,25 16.29 17.53 
. No. ne Swee 8.75 11.00 9.50 No, 3 va lengths) : 
a na daa ade ccc a al ea ae C2) RS Gar 9.45 11.25 10.00 9.75 10.25 10.50 6.79 10.59 
Ceiling iho" REE EAE .s. 11.05 16.66 10:60 .... 10.75 11.00 10.96 13.25 
x4” Bé&better 33.62 33.60 33.00 32.65 33.75 31.50 32.66 32.76 Grooved Roofing 
ee | MD Biss ccases sacs 2800 -se- 80.00 27.75 26.00 25.55 25.00 | No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ wee Ries aoe ‘ = 28.17 28.50 
; No oe ssa és Shs jane aaaw 15.00 17.00 16595 sess Other Igts. iors eee awe ; wae 28.12 28.50 
Se eee od, Se cao Nie. pussies ass 20:00 Ee ae 
rere Renee RG OB ee RR AS ere 
i 2 16.08 16.18 6.08 1600 3860 1680 i602 1665 | * 4 Set, 20".... ee SBee 8 ose. se Be we BS EL 
; me SiS aes feo ae ee a ee a re eee 20.66 18.28 ‘21100 21.25 20.50 21.98 22:56 
te || ee eawcieins es eee, sires 5 : eae aeaie 18 & 20’.. 21.86 21.16 ‘ coat 21.75 21.25 22.80 23.37 
egy oxo”, 10" 9.70" Tbr ies . 30.80 1875 18:65 17.00 
4 ix4 & 6” ; . x x 37. 40.24 mS”, 10° .wcace ' \ ° ° \ 18. ‘ ° 
: ee rir 8450 Bets «bee 81008088 ee 12° 2212251738 1630 112) LI] 19:25 16:75 18.66 18.22 
> eee , sha 16.75 17.50 ee Lies Be. occas 105 16.22 ek ‘ 19.50 21.25 18.60 20.04 
SS, ee aes . 13.50 13.75 sins, Aes r+ faa eT ores 11-3 esas oe 31:00 et wee 22.10 
iad 0 le 5 eeee . . e e eee 
i oni, “= thorns Ee oe eerder sibs 2x8”,10’ ...... 6.50 17.57 ae 19.25 20.00 20.16 22.50 
Pea 17.34 18.04 anes 19.75 19.50 20.39 20.27 
. Bevel Siding arrestee 0.88 19.46 24.50 20.50 20.50 20.96 20.67 
i %x6 5 seen eeee tae lees 28.41 21.50 *., 21.16 18.71 Bee 19.25 20.00 fe. 22.40 
i N 17.25 24.25 : tees 0’ to 20’ 22.66 20.83 . 20.00 18.75 Keke, ceed 
, No ee eee . 2210") 90" oes ss 7.75 20.10 19.25 22,75 21.63 20.83 
5x6 --. 32.00 : TO? cones 19.48 18.49 19.75 19.50 23.96 21.35 
No 5.00 25.25 : BB ie sicaine 22.61 16.98 19.25 22.00 23.00 22.28 
sete tees 15.50... 18 & 20’.. 22.90 20.40 19.25 22.75 iar. Ste 
Drop Siding , 10% to 20’ 23.27 : 21.24 20.00 27.00 .... 
Ix4 or 6” B&better., 32.39 32.39 39.42 33.00 31.25 3125 32.64 32.13 as st Sa Se Ee 
BRE 29.02 28.00 30.00 26.75 27.50 26.02 26.83 16° 20°50 24:00 24:00 20.20 
Ne 2 scheweh 15.73 18.91 18. 50 1. 02 16.75 16.75 16.48 16. 71 ; ‘ : . g 
No. 3 11:98 18 & 20 22.75 25.00 se0 26.10 
. . . eee eeee eevee . . . . eee eee 10’ t 21.25 21.25 15.70 PEGA 
Finish No. 2, 2x4”, 10° 56 19.25 16.25 15.27 17.87 
Bébetter rough: 12° 1 15.75 15.25 16.63 16.08 
1x6 t 37.50 38.25 40.25 38.75 et 16’ -. 16.00 17. 16.00 16.75 17.14 18.93 
1x4” Ree, aie Sas. inikte 33.25 41.75 8 & 20’.. 18.69 17.80 16.30 16.75 .... 17.80 
1x6” 35.00 40.00 40.75 38.00 36.25 10° to 20’ 18.88 17.63 15.50 17.25 18:00 
1x8” 35.00 40.00 41.50 38.00 36.98 2x6”, 10" ....0. 10.04 10.72 15.50 15.00 ol er 
1x5 and 10”. 35.00 ..+. 40.00 39.42 47.00 12° -. 11.80 12.04 mes 14.50 13.50 13.80 14.79 
2” 41.74 .... 40.00 38.00 47.00 16’ ee i a Aare 16.00 14.00 15.20 15.50 
14%4x4 to 12” sa Oy ee 44.00 60.00 18 *.. 15.45 14.98 ; 16.00 15.50 15.25 was Ste 
4x4” : 50.75 .... neal 10’ to 20’ 14.87 14.44 ant a Patek 15.25 16.50 £4381 . 400 
4x8” . 50.00 .... ave ae || re 13.75 14.18 as 17.00 16.50 14:98. osas 
5/4x5” & 10” — bier : .ee. 50.00 me eS 14.11 15.84 15.00 15.25 17.25 15.41 13.25 
5/4x12" aoiotie iret vain .... 50.00 Lites Pe epcces 16.40 16.62 <sate 15.75 16.50 16.50 15.52 
1% and 2x4 to 12” : 48.50 50.00 44.00 18 & 20’.. 18.16 17.27 17.00 17.00 16.50 coce LeCO 
Bébetter Surfaced: 0’ to 20’ 18.00 16.90 ean veces eee 2 | are 
NEB 00 1B" 000000 soe ekas 50.50 41.75 41.50 43.75 sins sts 2x10”, 10’ ...... Mists 17.25 18.50 T4908 con 
Renee oT ee wees 41.75 42.50 43.00 39.05 38.82 anes 13.50 17.30 ; 18.50 16.75 17.27 16.50 
BODY on cawnuelon' 40.27 42.43 43.75 42.25 44.25 38.47 39.31 MBS iS oor 16.00 15.74 ‘ 18.50 17.00 17.05 16.18 
Eg: » 40.50 42.53 ° 43.75 43.75 43.75 40.66 39.54 18 Dos aces LER a 17.25 18.75 cine WOO 
1x6 and 10”...... 42.73 45.39 52.00 45.75 46.25 45.75 44.69 43.52 10’ to 20’ 18.62 17.34 ‘ 1600 .... 15.00... 
ERS ne chnemivnd 42.61 44.09 7 45.7 47.75 47.75 44.69 45.33 2x19"; 40" och i ee ie 17.50 18.50 17.04 00. 
tye to 12”..... 49.43 50.61 49.50 51.50 53.47 53.14 eee 14.25 16.81 peoe : 17.00 16.25 S000 oc. 
DIMERS” os ccmcawis’ esate ier .... 45.50 nes Savers PS Tiscictets 7.55 18.00 ; 16.50 16.75 CX ae 
5/4x6” Saeane bese Carers . teomis 45.00 51.50 én are 18 & 20’.. 19.90 18.00 + 17.50 18.50 coe Lt 
TERE cisco nines awe eave emi ywicels 55.25 53.00 sie ek 10’ to 20’ 20.30 18.41 a OO ccs Bee 
SPE ee ae 58.00 55.25 53.25 50.00 aed 5 ste NOS BRE «cacy ects 7.00 8.73 ; Joxs - S48 nas 
BIAKIO” osu hcw ss ae aes ce Moa 54.25 52.00 eo sit eee 7.25 8.50 : j ease eee “ities 
1% and 2x4 to 12” ..., .... ; ia 55.50 56.00 53.98 51.46 ea TOO ise Cae. — lacs camer Poe ep 
15¢x4 to 12”..... 50.00 52.00 : aaeie shu: iets 38.86 46.29 eee $050 cu ete Vakan Useee Seay - kunate 
6/4 & 8/4x6”..... sate: where aie lovers .. 50.00 aon Ca ST ar 10150" i 5.5 sie | caluans Gata, tesa 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 1... wae Rog ate soo O225 j Peete 18". sas ners 8.00 11.50 9.00 11.50 9.10 10.17 
6/4 & S/4x12".... ceoe cece 54.50 48.00 53.00 51.25 ; 
Cc Surfaces: " Longleaf Timbers 
4 (Rawmenwannee ab 66 87.00 sa 36.00 86.00 36.69 8075 No. 1 nian S4S, 20° 
i Dc cies a eee ee E . j : 25 a4 a r: 
158”... 00050 - 31.55 38.00 ee 87.75 38.00 36.81 36.75 8”. 22.50 24. 22.87 24.46 
i 1x5 and 10”. . 34.66 42.00 : 38.75 44.00 37.11 40.23 10” . oe 28.00 30.25 30.30 29.80 
Hee we ee ‘ 2.50 43.00 40.75 41.50 87.26" 39.52 12” . seen pve 28.75 29.75 31.00 32.00 
; x12" ‘ e 49. es 
weaeeeere sees iG sia Stas pore nne Timber 
BEE BO UR vce case rer een o% es ° 46.00 .... No. 1 S48, Ce ee ae re 
sing and Base — = J BF cece ecccccves eee ° TE A oe 
Bédbetter: ce 9 BME arate nian aie ad telat . 22.00 22.00 eo 
4 and 6”........ 48.05 54.09 55.00 . 53.75 50.50 48.58 ° 46.37 12” ose eee eeeee ape civiala,— <r0ece 24.75 25.00 +. 
ee | eer 47.56 50.50 55.00 52.50 52.50 48.27 46.27 14” ..ccccccesees ee see cove . 33.00 wee . 
: Babetter: Jambs Plaster Lath 
: au”. 4? 5 3.09 3,24 
1x4 and 6”....... 49.00 58.00 ay .... 46.14 52.00 | No 1, %", 47.00.45 3.33 3.22 3.00 3.63 3.22 3.25 8.09 8. 
Fi 1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6” .... 45.70 ee 56.00 60.038 62.00 No. a 36 , aves apie 1.61 1.60 1.10 2.50 1.55 1.48 1.72 eee 
: Fencing, sis Byrkit Lath 
. No. 1, 1x4”, — sates! | Solis 25.07 25.57 | 4 and 6’........... oe SS atic. sisters se, ks DS are 
; Other igts. 25.55 26.05 21) 30.50 © 29.25 81.50 24.56 26.21 | 8 and 10’.......... .... 14.14 OG eee rs a 12.21 12.52 
Fy 1x6”, e eee ee 8 soa 82°38 25.76 25.98 12’ and longer...... .... 15.00 gone whee : 13.44 14.00 
; Other igts. 26.03 24.74 32.45 31.5 a : 5.71 27. 
‘ No; -f (all lengths) : m Car Material 
Hy sescceceees 10.78 10.95 11.50 18.50 18.00 15.50 10.57 41.14 | (All 1x4 and 6”): | 
F . 14.42 14.97 16.84 17.55 15.75 15.50 14.15 14.46 | B&better,9 and 18’. .... . ++ 37.50 
id No. 3 “(ati ‘Tengths) : 10 and 20’ .... . ee ese5 
eras sce SA8 GR pie ies 10.25 9.00 8:74 9.80 ae ; : tee bees 
ize” cceshesecnios, MUD DIDS 10.50 10.50 11.00 10.00 9.46 9.70 2, and 14 : sore gles 
Boards, SiS or S2S No. 1, 10 and 20’... mek Mes oe 
Sis BU ReR REP cc sas cai 80.038 38.50 30.00 33.50 is setae BN cacy cibis:cie's alee pees es 
ix8”, 14 and 16 ais ai chi. Sabha 98:00 .... 26.04 .. : Random ..... Lee ak 33.00 
P $A 26.98 23.80 32.75 32.50 31.25 82.25 25.15 26.02 | No. 2, Random...... aerate alae, wr eae Pee 
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Alevandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alezandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. ; Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
12 5 12 5 12 5 12 5 7 12 5 12 5 12 5 12 5 
Car Decking Car Framin 
Now 4, 9"; & 16, 18 S* & und, T° GO. cece ects waae poll 25.00 
Fe cccccccces cece cece Psa coos eoce 80.00 cece cece 10” & over, 20’ & und .... .... Deltehe Fcaee 29.00 
ar Sills 5 Caps : 
es oe 30.00 Rough heart, 14”, P 
Wits Sine ccs. ewes eee 30.00 aca. canes Bee ease al Ciciineaes ch el aaa oe sate seas, | GRR sean 
Up to 10”, 34 to , & “aes eeve ecee 82.00 38.00 38.00 occe Ties ( 
WUE. cica svar 35.00 .... cos mane sees coon 6x8”, GO% heart. .... 2. wate kaa Pe Me eee eace SS 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36°. deen dawe come ewe see» 40.00 Suge” wena “~— FT ae ade ues ite gaud déua> Sean waa 26.20 
Up, to 14”, $8 to 40". “eee cage 45.00 .... eece ere owe “eure 5x10”, 9’ Sq.E&S... @... oade Se kes aa PON tren 
eart, 
V3 ue LY errr KER) “ene «dee wees i CD aw rome 
Up to 12”; 88 to 40’. .... ecce eeve ence oove ecce eoee 45.25 2x6" GEY .ccccccces wee ‘ cece eeee 20.50 





Jacksonville, Fla., March 7.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills in this territory during the two weeks ended March 5: 
































Week ended— March 5 Feb. 28 Week ended— March 5 Feb. 28 Week ended— March 5 Feb. 28 Week ended— March 5 Feb. 28 
Floorin Boards poi Go Pree 23.00 20.00 
. 9 Partition Bébetter— 1x 6 to 12 D4S......... 18.00 
1x4 B&better .....$35.00 $38.00 1x4 B&better ..... 38.00 42.30 ix 3 D4S .... 47.00 
1x4 No. 1 com.... 27.93 30.00 1x4 No.1 com.... 30.17 39.75 se... oe 
1x4 No. 2 com.... 15.71 15.74 In4 Na. DS Gil ccs occas 20.10 SS GT occ ues Man 5.2... Ea: 3 UGS 2. 206.2-< 12.00 ..... 
1x4 No. 3com.... 8.50 11.00 Te GN asincces 42.50 ..... | 1% 8 shiplap ...... 11.00 11.00 
1x3 B&better ..... 4625 49.42] 0. voy Siding OE Dis is cakes ox0as 54.00 1x 6 to 12 828.......... 11.75 
1x3 No. 1 com.... 32.00 33.00 | — SPU an ccdivas conse 59.00 | Other grades— 
B&better ....'cccee 42.18 38.00 1x6 and up No. 3 and 
1x6 No. 1 com.... 25.00 ..... No. 1 common— 
1x6 No. 2 com 16.00 21.50 No. 1 COMeccccccs 82.00 coe . pe a 10.00 
F aa 4 Ne: 2 Gi ic cesc 17.22 16.71 pe | rae 36.00 Mill run, air or kiln 
1x6 No. 3 com.... os eee 15.00 pn oe | ee 32.00 ..... dried, one bark 
Ceiling B&bett 22.00 oy eee 38.50 42.00 CRE wecncascs ee wee ue 
een Oe aaa Sa " BE © BGS ca cviccccs ccces 30.00 Shingles 
1x6 No. 1 com.... 33.00 ...-- | 1426 Square Edge— 2). 35.38 | Pine— 
1x6 No. 2-com.... 20.00 ..... Wa: f @lliie< coax: 20.23 20.00 1x12 D4S ......... 38.44 ..... 4218 No. 2... .200 ccees 3.75 
1x4 No.1 com.... 33.00 38.75 Wei. Se lie ee 09 ia ad aia 7.82 | wy, 4x16 No. 1........ 3.90 =. cee 
1x4 No.2 com.... 20.00 ..... . , 7" s —. ints | SEIS No. 2.000 =: SS ecane 
%x3% Bé&better .......... 33.00 Roofers ix : Sallie 1768 1793 | CuPress— 
%x3% No. 1 com.... 27.36 28.25 1x6 No. 2eom.... 17.11 18.00 1x 8 D4S sohaiaaieh 1925 .. aoe 4x18 best ........ | Ee 
#sx3% No. 2 com.... 20.00 14.00 In® Na. DS Cllicccs cccee * 11.06 1x 8 shiplap ...... 17.00 17.50 4x18 prime ....... GRO cuced 
¥x3% No. 1 com.... 23.00. ..... S58: Noe Dees... PATS sscce Bo i eer BGG séace Lath 
wx3% No. 2 com.... 12.00 11.00 158 Nai 3S COMbs..s cccee 11.00 1x10 shiplap ...... 18.00 17.70 a” TR 3 Pei cacia 2.92 2.89 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 14.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended March 5: The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
}3x114” }$x2” }$x2%4” x14" 36x2” sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
CIGAE GUMPIORON WENO: ci csccccccccics xecess. $$. «omsee q4§ Senees 135.00 $136.00 March 5 and March 11, inclusive: 
Clear plain white. ......cccesccccces 3)! oo $113.63 92.00 107.00 
Clear plain red... .cccccccccccecccece ies fee 109.33 98.70 88.44 Flooring 
Select plain white.............eeee. ice 0 —i(i‘«‘ Rw’ 93.82 76.75 = wae ip. ,grain— 1x3 124 
Select plain red... .ccccccccccccccee seccee  avevce 92.37 _ 83.45 WOME Seethadageddeecddcéceccdeudas ee $64.00 
NO, 1 COMMON....cmccsccccccccccees ceesee «ene 64.39 34.50 36.00 Babetter ee ee cece cece cececcee $66.50 55.75 
GG ee NS o cclicvcesewdccnciteand),  eedtce ...- inewens ee 6 6=6té‘“(it OC eae WN 66a Bas downlad iadanbe es 53.00 
hi lee Oe ee ee ee Eee 38.25 37.00 
Flat grain— 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE Babetter .............seeee. 34.00 36.00 
- Sar. Va., March 12.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. ne : phan Vahey ceed Soe ite 
eo MRM aia a a aa UT eae WK LCCC ERE ACEC CeCe x 
Cull and 
Ever RoucH— No. 2 & better Bor red heart eyeing and Partition 
DA eS cdevewks wate wicaeeverwenns $45.00 @48.00 $33. 004 534. a $25.00 @26.00 $20.00@ 21.00 14” 56” 4%” %” 
Te £G-0.6 KkG bb. Sede Cs He CeCe ROWERS 50.00 @54. yr = Po aoe Pod = rs i ro eauecnadeaue Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
EAE rc Pree 53.00@57.00  42.00@45.00  26.00@27.00  .........--- Bébetter . 34.00 q 
eo ey ees 56.00@60.00  47.00@50.00...-...-. pee, eee ae eo i. Se 123 ry 
RoucH 4/4— No: 2 nance +e 16.25 ? 
Oe reer re Core re ee 50.00 @54.00 35.00 @38.00 25.00 @26.00 21.00 @22.00 
WE SeeGennvuncaeruedned weeenae 52.00@56.00 38.00 @41.00 26.50 @27.50 22.00 @23.00 Finish—Dressed 
1 ee ERE iy peer y 56.00 @60.00 43.00 @46.00 25.50@26.50 23.00 @24.00 P Bédbetter “o 
Pr itdatuatebetudetntceeneebin 50 $42.25 
BARK STRIPS, F ang D ORG Be vccvescs $35.00 @37.00 Bark STRIP paeeeeeee, Nos. 1 & 2.. ue. tee OR ee ee nr tas 44.75 
Sar cuenebie ceeded 17.50@18.50 CuLL RED HEART............--- 16.50@17.5 D OU I 6S cvidecedacxcccccecca Ge 49.75 
‘So, 6A batter Wy P 1% ce a4 . ae ° 7 aneowes’ Seas 51.75 
q ’ an x ae MCC X 
LatH, No. 1...... $ 5.50 aes ROOFERS, 6”...... $25.00 @ 26.00 D48, 6”........4. $53.50 @57.50 A ares 
No, 2...... 2 B0g 8:0 pe 25.00@26.00 terete easomense | * > 2% ane SEte to ED"....... CEES " 
PACrons, Fo oc5ss 25.00 28° 0 10”...... 26.50@27.50 10”, Geabaedane 57.50@60.50 Casing and Base 
SS rea 22.00 @25.00 1: ree 25.50@26.50 ee 61.00@64.00 | 4 ¢ and s | Pt oe a, a a an $56.00 
‘ onto tay an 4 . a Ne. 2 é better No. $ No. 4 ee Cisbandawackadensnsescinecndotws 63.75 
LOORING, }}x - Gills be0s bessaeuconwnee - a eteéeuense + ececaceemane 
vo EE ME ss cccvses vecencceccccee SUM—EEEEAS $35.50@39.00 $23.00 @26.00 i oo s 
CRIMING: FE ver ce ceccusccdecccvsuaeuneensecucs 36.00 ope 27.00 @29.00 16.00@18.00 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
een Curcne une ea event encacunwacus 37.50 @39.50 30.00 @32.00 17.00@19.00 GP sckesoudiswanawed $27.00 © er 75 $ 9.00 
PGRN SE ioc kc cons hee ccaddecesnneveuacens 48. ogee. 00 36.50 @40.00 24.00 @27.00 OP ccatlsadidacnaeess 28.00 16.75 10.25 
Geaedessuusewaa dees 28.50 17.00 10.50 
RED CED AR SHINGLES BO” scducdstatudcenes 28.50 19.50 10.75 
Se céeae pte eeeeeeeee 29.50 21.75 13.25 
Seattle, Wash., March 12.—Prices to the eastern trade, f. o. b. mills, are: Dimension, S&E 
STANDARD Stock RITE-GRADE _———— No.1 No. 2 
ro, Mg es si A s3.25@2.80 si. 4 190 $2. Peep 12,14,€16’ 10,18¢20’ 12,14416’ 10,18¢20’ 
GPR SURES, OB. wccccccsccccece , . 5@ ” 
Extra stars, 5-2.........:++000- 1.90@1.95 240@2. 2:00@2.05 tO Ry 
RigtUW CIORGE: 6s. cuc sss ccewscsewe 2.15@2.20 2:70 a5 2.25@2.30 3 80 @2.85 18.00 20.00 2x 8” 16.50 16.75 
wi ss elec dceccetasuuveasay oe 4 need 3.75 bro 4 3. —s Bs. te 19.00 22:00 2x10” 18.00 18.00 
UPCHAS ccccccccvccescceccceccce ° e ooo eo G@M.iuee e “Vo ‘ € Od = 5 & 
WES, cocks cnecccescances 3.20@3.25 @ie 3:70@3.80 aoc eT LS MSS 
Ss G S2S&CM—Shiplap 
ECOND GRADES— 7 7 
Common stars, 6-2 ‘ : er eee er core i = ~ rea He. $ 
Common stars, 5-2 45 .80 i : xe ieee se ne Pe 6" eee e cece eee eeee $23.25 $17.75 se eee 
Common clears.........-. sveaee é a 7 1.50 ee <ce ceeds MRE Tee eee ee 26.00 19.00 $12.50 
Common BUrekas....ccscccecs : ee ae ee Re @ AQ” cc ccccccveccceves 28.00 20.00 13.50 
Common perfections............. 1.50@1.70 a eee éstareQRweee aeceeQneeu Lath 
BRITISH COLUMBIA Stock e No. No. 2 
(United States Exchange) Ce eee ere re $ 4.00 $1 °65 
Per square 22-22 ios 25-25 Moldings 
SNE Bivle-bee vane eese MTEC TT $2.75 @2.85 $3.45@3.60 (5 bundles) os 
RU  Cketeesc eee cecdneebaca sence 3.20 @3.30 4.40 4.50 (4 bundles) RE” amd MAINE nc 06 o ccccnceascs 35 percent off 
Pu | ERE errr ecccceee 3.90@3.95 5.40@5.50 (4 bundles) 1%” and larger......ccccccsccece 31 percent off 
Dt MMI: 6 Uae Cdaeweeneccecknenes 1.75@1.85 2.20@2.30 (5 bundles) —— 
i OE. 6 oak < 24.6 ae cee a ea wk ace see 1.65@1.80 2.30@2.50 (4 bundles) * No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
ee cre Ce eee 1.65@1.80 2.30@2.50 (4 bundles) ** None sold. 
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Tel. Harison 1295 





alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


}} 




















REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 











SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Buliding 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Factory and Pattern Stock 










ALL KINDS 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT . MIXED CARS 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 
Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING : 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OF 











la 
Two Million Feet 


6-4 and 8-4 No.1, 
2 and 3 Shop. 


Macomber Savidge 





‘ 
CALIFORNIA White 
Pine 


Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


o Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Lumber Go. | 
—" 








Palace Hotel 


WHENEVER the Club Mes & isa 
in a congenial ee 





aaAisiseetamnntoodtdeaadaneeenae eat 





Tr . Rotary nd Masonic: Club, with a total member- 
ship of over 4, 600. uses from $2.50 per day. 


the Palace, he i 
inthe permanent home of the 











FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., March 12.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ending March 12: 
DOUGLAS FIR— , 

Vertical Grain iniaetinats 
No.2 No.3 2 No. 


CéBtr. Cé&Btr. Oaebte. Cé&Btr. 
re $58. + — 00 1%4x8....$56.50 $46.50 
See 3.00 pi ae. 53.50 45.50 

ip ae 52. 50 45-00 144x6.... 55.50 45.50 
Slash Grain resting 

i $26.00 $24.00 14x3.. - 0G 50 om. 00 

ar 25.00 23.00 14x4.. 37.00 00 

ee 27.00 25.00 114x6.... 40.50 33. 00 
Vertical Grain canes 

234," 25%. and: DEC to: 12" ois coe eck $50.00 $40.00 

DG, Ue OR BERS ice os koko es 52.00 42.00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


1x : Gara isla ube 6 IUCR Ss Uae TaeT eI —- $33.00 
ROIS ahees esse atatel ep AT Glatt vivilspe, secacee ae 40.00 34.00 
= Rec SONNE CNB scat ichie ois b wantérsecntenls 41.00 35.00 
a ooo 43.00 37.00 
ii, ,,1%x5, 8, 10 and Mle ak accitieees 42.00 36.00 
ESE. SOR CREE eer 3.00 37.00 
ots a Bet, BRBGAL sv. <0-6osis ssces 50.00 44.00 
Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 
Oe ee $21.00 $16.00 es ee $24.50 $19.50 
<< ae 3.00 18.00 A a 26.50 21.50 
| ae. 21.50 16.50 ae 25.00 20.00 
ee 24.00 21.00 ere 27.00 24.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
a $19.00 $16.50 1x6...... $23.00 >. 50 
i re 2100 36:50. I26....45 30.00 27.00 
Fir Battens 
gee | | ae $ .75 225 . Wt ers $ .95 
Be OE Macnee aes 85 gil a, ° Pera 1.00 
Lath 
DAL; POL NOUBA 6 6 6.6.6.4:0's oleae eee oes $ 2.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
~ 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
m. com co 
CE Sat Serer $15. 00 $12. 00 14x 8...$17.00 $14.00 
Lo 15.00 12.00 14x10... 17.00 14.00 
eS ae 13.00 10.00 14x12... 15.00 12.00 
CS ee 13.50 10.550 1%4x 6... 15.50 12.50 
ee ee 14.50 11.50 1%x 8... 16.50 13.50 
a 14.50 11.50 11x10... 16.50 13.50 
cc be 15.00 12.00 11x12... 17.00 14.00 


Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12” 
2x3 & 2x4.$11. 50 $ 8.50 


2x6 & 2x8. 11.0 S00 2x86....% 16.00 13.00 
2 a 12-00 M00: -2x18)....05 18.00 15.00 
~.: | 12.50 9.50 2x20..... 20.00 17.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4, S1S1E 
Riis awionte $10.50 $ 750 18’...... $13.50 $10.50 
Ayo eeresnve pL 2 14.50 11.50 
ONS alesse T2350 UO. BS" css 16.50 13.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 
ye gee SCs re uN Sr eae es “> “> 
me G, BEG, GED ates cveccascsceans 
OS RN IS Oe eee ee 30-00 $17.00 
3x10, a Ae | a ee etree 21.00 18.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 _ Sel. No.1 _ Sel. 


com. com. 


com. com. 

6x 6....$24.00 $27.00 nat 4 - ee $31.00 
10x10.... 25.00 28.00 20x20 . 29.50 32.50 
14x14.... 25.50 28.50  22x22..:) 31:50 34.50 
16x16.... 26.00 29.00 24x24.... 34.00 37.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12 
34 to 40’ .$27.00 $30.00 72 to 80'$53.00 $56.00 


42 to 50’. 33.00 36.00 82 to 90’ 66.00 69.00 
52 to 60’. 39.00 42.00 92 to 100’ 75.00 78.00 
62 to 70’. 45.00 48.00 
Railroad Material 
6x8 ties, rough.. $18.00 7x9 ties, rough.. $19.00 
7x8 ties, rough.. 20.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S, or Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 ten 1 No.2 
com. com. com. 
ix : & 3. ~ 00 $13.00 24% ‘ 3. $18. 00 $15.00 
Ce See 4.00 11.000 14%&1% 
SSaee* 50 11.50 z4...... 46100 18:00 
1x 8 & 10 15.50 12.50 14 V, & 1% 
<a .00 13.00 14 é i ees 16.50 13.50 
x8 my 10 17.50 14.50 
1% &1 
x12.... 18.00 15.00 
RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
Ce 7? 24 $9.50 -1xl0..... $14.00 $11.00 
BO 65 aes 100 | «EKIS..... ss 14.50 11.50 
ee i 00 11.00 

Flume Stock 

No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 

: com. com. com. com. 
oe $18.00 $23.00 1x10..... $20.00 $15.00 
Pe 19,00 2400- 3212..... 20.00 25.00 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


March 14.—The following 


are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on 
hardwoods on March 14: 


4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


TS. Ke akeweed $160@165 ys be $185@190 
OOO 86:66. c0r8s 120@125 130@135 
No. 1 com..... 90@100 108 110 110@115 
No. 2 com..... 60@ 70 80@ 85 
Sound wormy.. 50@ 55 bee 8 65@ 70 
QUARTERED RED 0AK— 
DAS occas ++. 120@125 Mee ee 
No. 1 com..... 80@ 90 oo Gce. 
No. 2 com..... 60 ee 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
WD, -6:4,4' se Sees -> Bg t2 130@135 130@135 
Selects .... 95@105 95@105 
No. 1 com.. 65@ 70 T@ 85 s0@ 90 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 50@ 55 50@ 60 
ee 25 30 30@ 35 40@ 45 
Sound wormy. 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
PopLaR— 
Ui | Seren rarer 135@145 150@155 eet thes 
Saps & ane. 90@ 95 100@110 = 110 
No. 1 COMi..<...«:+ 70@ 75 80@ 90 95 
No. 2 com eh eieleac 45@ 50 50@ 55 BS 60 
Panel and wide 
a" ° 180@190 90@2 
Dr  deSlececeiant 1 00 195@205 
Boxboards 13 to 7 e e 
no See ews 135@145 @ @ 
Basswoop— 
re 115@120 120@125 130@135 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 ag 70 T@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
BircH— 
ree 120@125 130@135 140@150 
Os 2° COM cess 75@ 80 85@ 95 3qi00 
No. 2 com..... 45 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 
BrecH— 4 
FAS ..... ; 95@100 105@115 110@115 
NOs LE COM... 60@ 65 65@ 70 65@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 55 
CHESTNUT— 
oO - 120@125 130@140 140@145 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 7 80@ 8 8s5@ 90 
No. 3 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 382@ 385 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 44@ 48 45@ 50 
WHITE ASH— 
rare 110@120 125@135 135@145 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 80 75 85 80@ 90 
No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 45@ 55 50@ 60 
Hickory— 
i Soro -»--@... 140@145 145@160 
Me. 2 CON v0 0:4:0 re ee 90@100 95@105 
No. 2 com..... ee 50@ 55 60@ 70 
MAPLE— 
BN okies sie es 110@115 115@125 125@135 
No. 1 com... 65@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
ING. 2 COM ....06 40@ 45 50@ 60 60@ 70 
WALNUT— 
BAS .wccsceee 250@255 260@265 275@280 
No. 1*com..... 165@170 175@180 185@190 
No. 2 com..... 65@ 70 0@ 7 T5@ 80 
GumM— 
Qtrd. red FAS..... 110 115 117 
Qtrd. No. 1 com.. 72 74 
Plain red FAS..... 85 95 98 
Plain red No. 1 com. 52 62 65 
Sap boxboards 13 to 78 
Sap FAS 6 & wider. 45 50 53 
Sap No. 1 com..... 3 37 39 
Sap No. 2 com..... 25 28 28 
CoTrronwoop— 
FAS 6 & wider... 58 63 
IO, 2 CORE s,0c00 003 5 50 
INO. 2 COM. <6 ccsncy 37 39 ° 
Boxboards— ; 
BAGAT ticccecs SOD 
Le 5 year " 80 ate 


Chicago, IIl., March 16.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
lumber for the week ended March 12: 


FAS— 

1/2 12” &up$234.00 
4/4 8-16’ 6/9%” 265.55 
5/4 8-16’ 6/9%” 271.00 


6/4 8-16’ 6/9%” 276.50 
8/4 8-16’ 6/9%” 287.07 
= 8-16’ 
CPO” os wees 326.00 

8/4 6’&7’ 6/9%" 274.00 
SELECTS— . 

OPE Wir s0) Vt ohsewk es 
No. 1 coMMON— 

ee eee $140.00 
OS eee 185.00 
BE cemesorcnere 198.73 


DIMENSION STOCK— 
Reculled Squares, No. 3 


4/4 Special 6/8” 234.00 
4/4 8-16’ 10”&up 296.00 
5/4 8-16’ 10”&up 306.00 
6/4 8-16’ 10”&up 311.00 
8/4 8-16’ 10”&up 321.00 
12/4 8-16’ 


SO" AUD oxccc' 366.00 

ee RE Pen $236.00 
SRP e eee eS $184.00 
I 189.40 

a eargitda mc eae Ss $68.00 
VEE CEE EE cr ar $49.00 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., March 15.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 





Pre- 
High Low  vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4 No. $49.00 $43.00 ..... 
No. err 
No. -. 24.00 20.00 
No. - 16.50 13.00 
1x6 No. fh eee 
No. MU -cevda Fath 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better. ......... 65.00 2 
No. 2 & btr, 126 & 10"... 48 46.00 $46.00 
Ceiling 
56246 No. 2 & DEP. oc ccees 23.00 ee 
pe Oe 8 eee 24.00 pC re 
] A Sree 17.00 16.00. ..... 
256 Han SG Webeccccsvcy 25.00 19.00 20.00 
Pee © ésweeeccaseauh 18.50 pit eee 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
ee | eee ee eee 15.50 12.00 12.50 
>: PRP eee pt a ee 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
ZEE-— FD 06 1S oo vc cccccccccs 13.25 10.50 10.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4—12 to 16’ S4S...... 19.00 16.50 16.50 
3x12—12 to 16’ S4S...... a.0C 3600 2... 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
GF NP hkcb cep euaseeeoes 23.00 22.00 .,.... 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 16.—The following are 
the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


BWR NOG Oe OEE CFC oe Cos 6cccacesseuues $52.00 
OE GEO ovate outuecenacehee<ens 49.00 
WE CUM 6h 60 Scvs Ree wR Reba Hees 23.00 
1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better...... 53.50 
INOW SS GME ce ccesevacwccecas cocccee 30,00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better......cccccccee 22.00 
i GOEE e¢ccovedces ac wevacdtaceee 17.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.......cccccss 25.00 
a eee ee écliee See 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
Gc CHORE GO DONOR og 666 666s esc cwedies 50.00 
Celling 
5x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 21.00 
MOURN ccceccdesedesecacuceees 15.00 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 22.00 
OU SF GE ccncine Gaeceeaeheacars 17.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better............0. 21.00 
NGG BS GIORY ccc eb bucccuneeeneees cass 15.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, off Rail B list.......cccccceees 7.00 
Pk a Oh Se 6.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 4.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list..... 4.00 


Logs 
Fir, $20; $16; $12. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 16.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 


UN DRG Eh bcsc dacuceteneiocadecdtawd 68.00 
I MCG eins ee esis Che ones + E500 

Bevel siding, 6 ei avec, Se OS MSS S helene: SW Olers 30.00 
DRS OCs oak ac er ee ee ees 2.00 

POS og WOU R awh boi via. 64:0 0d 530-0 «kw RRO 55-00 
DTN GUNN v6 ici sec cesk eet eeces 25.00 
BAR WRI ne dc deer acences 30.00 

Me CeO UGEK desc eas yaduee eas 30.00 

POE wdcvewucecncachand 35.00 

Common rough dimension................. 20.00 
eee eee 16.00 
Wr I Baa aby es Sh oe wet ns we 18.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 14.—The fol.owing are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress on March 12: 


Rep Cypress— sat warms 8/4 





112 117 122 

94 2104 107 

63 73 75 
No. 1 com, ran. wdths. 46 49 51 
No. 2 com. ran, wdths. 35 37 39 

YELLOW Cypress— 

ME essviwvedcatese 108 115 120 
ee amet 82 87 92 
NN e606. cds wtiewa s 54 72 72 
No. 1 com. ran. wdths. 42 45 48 
No. 2 com. ran. wdths. 33 35 38 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 16.—The following are 
the f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No.2 No.3 
ix 4°, 10, 1% 14, 18'S 2B’... cece $30.00 $20.00 
SO ssceaess 31.00 21.00 
Ee @,, 10:33) 24; 16 GW occ cccce 31.00 22.50 
RO a«esuse . 82.00 24.50 
ie 6", 10 W BO cccces tawewntans 29.50 23.50 
FRO", 10 tO BE oc ccccccccccseus 30.00 23.50 
PRES", 19 GE BO onc cccccessecsas 34.00 25.00 
ID ONG 1B? . ccc vecescess¥e 34.00 25.00 
IO cckceeeuseaumees 34.00 24.00 
Selects 
Bédbetter “OC” “p" 

1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer.$87.00 $82.00 $71.00 
EON Se ccccdkessceseuces 91.00 86.00 75.00 
BE «ccedevaeeccs ----- 97.00 92.00 80.00 
1x18” and wider......... 102.00 97.00 85.00 

5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ 
GWE cc cc ccenvuvce 95.00 90.00 78.00 
8/4 and wider............ 97.00 92.00 80.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 50 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 16.—The northern pine market 
has shown no noteworthy ¢hange during the last 
week. Sales still are very small, but mill stocks 
are low and assortments broken, and prices are 
firm according to the recently readjusted levels. 
With spring approaching, and much figuring 
going on everywhere, retail lumber dealers show 
considerable interest in the market. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 14.—There is very 
little call from retail yards, and the trade gen- 
erally seems waiting for developments. Eastern 
trade has been slowed up by the promised reduc- 
tion in freight rates from Inland Empire terri- 
tory. There are symptoms which bring encour- 
agement, such as renewed activity in building 
lots in the cities, and the prospect of easier 
money supply in country districts due to the 
Federal farm loan banks. Supplies in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin mills are not large and there 
is little disposition to force stock on the market. 





MSCASKEY VISIBLE ACCOUNTING 





The Ogginal Entry 
At least this much work is required 
to make the original entry of a charge 
sale with any method of handling 
charge accounts. 


of the tnphcate copy under the strii 
of the customer’s package, and the 
filing of the duplicate copy on the 
clerk’s spindle, 


ns are: 












“*McCaskey Service”” 
Customer’s part of the McCaskey 
System of Accounts in which he files 
copy of his totaled charge sales slipa 
in bis home, 


¥ two simple operations, beyond the work ordinarily done in making the original en- 
try of a charge, are required by a McCaskey System of Accounts to complete a charge 
to a customer’s account so that it is posted, balanced, and ready for instant settlement 
with a statement to date in the hands of the customer at all times. These two simple opera~ 


Bnng forward the customer’s previous balance from the last charge slip filed in his com~ 
partment in the Register. 

Add the customer’s present purchase to his previous balance, and file the original in the 
custome?’s compartment in Register, Duplicate to clerk’s spindle; triplicate to customer, 


How McCaskey Visible Accounting Helps 


THE CUSTOMER 


(1) Enables him to SEE at the time 
the transaction takes place and the details 
are fresh in his mind that his account is 
absolutely correct after a charge has been 
added or credit deducted, thereby elim- 
inating all possible chance for misunder- 
standing. 

(2) Enables him to know the amount 
of his account at all times so he can pro- 
vide to meet it, live within his income, and 
pay up in full each time. 

(3) Makes it EASY for him to pay his 
bill for he can mail in a check or drop in 
and hand the merchant a check for the 
amount of the account, 


THE MERCHANT 


(1) Eliminates the work of posting 
and making statements. 


sary to handle his business: (a) by 
enabling the customer to see at all 
times what he owes so he ean provide 
to meet it, (b) by making it EASY 
for him to pay his bills, (c) by having 
the accounts posted and balanced and 
ready for settlement at all times. 

(3) Enables the merchant to exer- 
cise the necessary control over his 
customers” accounts both with regard 
to credit limits and promises to pay. 

(4) Prevents forgotten charges. 

(5) Creates added confidence in the 
merchant and his methods, 


THE THE 
CLERK BOOKKEEPER 
(2) Reduces the investment neces- (1) Makes (1) Enables him to 
it unneces- have every post- 


sary for him ed 


; minute and thus re- 
page ove the — a 
ak i overlooking unposted 
mation as the = 
Gis‘time “on: | (2). Eliminates the 
pee genni posting Py | 
and he can di temen the book- 
rect his at- ee can” utilize the 
tention toward 


effecting sales ing other 





There is a McCaskey System of A 







ts for your busi 


co ALLIANCE, OHIO.°o 


ask for information today. 


CCOUNTING 
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Flooring 


you don’t make a mistake. 








Retailers who know say the standards of 
quality maintained in our flooring never 
fail to satisfy the most exacting customer. 


Selecting the Right 


is a matter that affects the profits of every lumber dealer. 
Pick a brand that has a consistently g00d 
record for sales, satisfaction and profits for the dealer — 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 


To Sell 


Be sure 










PRT. PEN ER ATO PA Os OSA TERETE 


—” 








It’s the kind of flooring builders in your 
conimunity will want to put into their new 
homes. Better investigate our facilities 
and let us prove the dependability of 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 
Can be furnished with other Kiln Dried Items Mixed with Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 











Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us 


QCONTO 


WISCONSIN 








Buffalo, N. Y., March 16.—The white pine 
market is holding fairly firm and the only weak- 
ness is reported to be in the lower grades. There 
is but small demand for box and mill culls, but 
good lumber is practically out of the market. 
The Canadian mills are holding tight and new 
cuts are being offered in northern Ontario at 
last year’s prices. Retailers feel that a reduc- 
tion should be made, in view of the declines else- 
where, and are taking but little stock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 14.—Business 
is reported by wholesalers to be on the increase. 
Dealers generally predict a return to normal 
consumption by the early part of April. With 
the cost of production reduced to a minimum, 
prices have steadied somewhat. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—Locally demand for 
dimension is no better, but from out of town 
points there is a little improvement in demand 
on and inquiry. Here the building strike still 
ties up all construction work. Current dimension 
prices are: 8-inch and under, $50; 9-inch, ,$51; 
10-inch, $52; 12-inch, $54. But these prices are 
sometimes shaded. In random conditions are 
very uncertain. Prices for random current are: 
2x3 to 2x7, $35 to $38; 2x8, $40 to $43; 2x10, $45 
to $47; 2x12, $46 to $48. Board demand or in- 
quiry is absolutely no better and prices incline 
to weakness. Spruce covering boards are of- 
fered, 5 inches, $39 to $40; matched, $45 to $48. 
The latter are specially dull. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 14.—Pole buyers 
are in the market and the prospects are for a 
good spring trade. Smaller companies now seem 
to be able to finance extension work and there 
is considerable replacement and repair work 
planned. Winter operations are over for the 
producers with hardly a normal output of poles. 
The dull post situation led to curtailment, and 
posts still are dull, with stocks rather larger 
than average. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 16.—The hardwood trade in 
this territory remains very quiet, especially as 
industrials, generally speaking, afe inactive and 
very uncertain regarding the outlook for this 
year. Recent inquiries regarding their prospec- 
tive needs for lumber circulated among ordi- 


narily large consumers of lumber have brought 
back replies almost unanimously to the effect 
that only time can tell when they will be able 
to resume operations on a larger scale, and, con- 
sequently, when they will need lumber. Hard- 
wood prices in the meanwhile show little change, 
upper grades still being rather firm but lowers 
weak. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The only change to 
speak of in the hardwood situation is the fact 
that No. 2 gum is stiffening a bit, due to the 
fact that stocks in hands of box manufacturers 
are reported to be getting low. Prices of other 
woods remain the same, altho there is no busi- 
ness of consequence being placed. Some in- 
quiries for rather large orders are floating around 
and there is a little better feeling. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 15.—There are plenty 
of offers and inquiry in the hardwood market, 
but very few orders. There is a fairly good call 
for hickory and some demand for ash, but a ma- 
jority of those who look over the market do not 
appear willing to pay the prices asked. Some 
grades of oak are moving a little better, such as 
flooring and finish. There appears to be little 
interest in gum, however, either in finish or 
common grades, and all prices are very weak. 
Threat of a strike in the packing trades has 
served to slow up to some extent the demand 
for box and crate material. 


New Orleans, La., March 14.—Market comment 
is more optimistic this week, tho the optimism 
seems to be based on more active inquiry rather 
than upon any marked gain in bookings. Some 
operators report brisker call for the box grades, 
while others note better inquiry for upper grade 
stock for specialty uses. Demand from the 
furniture trade generally is rated quiet, and aside 
from occasional parcel shipments there seems 
to be little doing as yet in the export line. Re- 
ports as to price conflict to some extent, indi- 
eating a considerable spread on the inactive 
items. 


Alexandria, La., March 15.—Inquiries from 
furniture manufacturers indicate an early re- 
sumption of buying, principally of oak and gum. 
A few orders from automobile manufacturers 
also have been taken. Prices are firm but around 
the lowest levels since before the war. A num- 
ber of rather large orders have been lost re- 
cently because of excessive freight rates. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—While trade is un- 
questionably below normal, demand is beginning 
to pick up. This improvement is rather un- 
evenly distributed. Of course the building strike 
is holding down trade. What improvement there 
is comes chiefly from the furniture people and 
the hardwood dealers. Piano trade is picking up 
a little. Chairmakers are still taking very little 
and interior trim is very dull. The market is 
showing a little strength. Prices are as before: 
Inch, FAS quartered white oak, $160 to $175; 
plain white oak, $105 to $115; poplar, $130 to $135; 
white ash, $120 to $130; basswood, $120 to $130; 
beech, $95 to $105; red birch, $150 to $160; birch, 
sap, $125 to $135; maple, $110 to $120. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 16.—The hardwood de- 
mand is not brisk as yet, but is better than a 
short time ago. Industrial concerns are working 
more actively. This includes some of the furni- 
ture factories and automobile plants. Prices 
have not shown as much firmness as usual, being 
generally unsettled. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 14.—Orders are still a 
little slow, but inquiries are more numerous. 
Retailers are the best customers. Dealers have 
rather short stocks. Generally speaking the fac- 
tories are still holding off because of unsettled 
conditions. Dry stocks are not as large as 
formerly. Some low quotations are heard and 
the range is still rather wide, but the amount of 
cheap stock is gradually being reduced. 

Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 


FAS Com. Com, Com. 
Quartered .. $170 $100 $65 ne 
PIGIN: .scccse 120 60 45 $30 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 16.—The hemlock market re- 
mains very quiet, principally on account of the 
low selling price of southern pine in this terri- 
tory. The principal market for Wisconsin hem- 
lock continues to be in the eastern States. Prices 
in the meanwhile are unchanged, for some weeks 
having been about on a level with those for 
Douglas fir. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—The lack of build- 
ing and the continued competition of roofers is 
keeping hemlock boards very dull. They are 
still selling, the eastern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, at 
$38. Some ask for $40, but no sales at that are 
known. The market is no firmer than last week. 
The random hemlock boards are offered freely 
at $46 and in some cases at as little as $35. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 16.—The trade in hem- 
lock is about as slow as for several weeks. 
Prices are unsettled and depend considerably 
upon how badly the buyer wants the stock. 
There is plenty of lumber available, altho there 
has been little encouragement to go ahead with 
logging on a large scale this winter. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 14.—Whole- 
salers report the movement of stock in their 
hands at a more active rate and at steadier 
prices. Manufacturers are not offering any stock 
for sale at the mills. The advance in prices an- 
nounced on southern pine items is expected to 
prove beneficial to hemlock dealers. Building 
permits are on the increase. 


FIR. SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 12.—With actual pro- 
duction only 50 per cent of normal, fir mills are 
still face-to-face with the hand-to-mouth buying 
which has prevailed for months. Prices are 
fluctuating to the point where it may be said 
that the market is nonexistent. At this moment 
there is little sign of improvement, altho a slight 
quickening in inquiry is noticeable with the ap- 
proach of spring. 


Portland, Ore., March 12.—Fir business comes 
in waves, apparently, and last week brought 
quite a volume to some dealers. It is generally 
agreed that buyers are waiting to see what the 
railroads are going to do in the matter of rate 
reductions. The market is fairly steady on 
flooring and finish, but other grades of uppers 
are not so firm. Timbers are firmer, but di- 
mension and boards weaker. Spruce uppers are 
weaker than two weeks ago. No fir log sales 
are reported. . 


Chicago, March 16.—The Douglas fir market 
in this section remains dull and featureless, 
altho much hope is pinned on prospective freight 
rate decreases which would put this wood on 
a basis more nearly equal with southern pine. 
Prices in the meanwhile are practically un- 
changed from recent levels, a little weaker if 
anything. 
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Kansas City, Mo., March 15.—Pending the ex- 
pected cut in rates from the Pacific coast to 
Missouri River points, fir business here is prac- 
tically at a standstill. An early decision is hoped 
for and sales agents say that if the cut is made 
they will pick up considerable business. They 
are especially hopeful for a good volume of busi- 
ness from the east side. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 16.—Some mills have 
advanced the upper grades of fir $2 a thousand 
lately, because of the increase in demand. A 
lower freight rate is expected to be of benefit 
to the fir market, altho some lumbermen say it 
may lead to a further readjustment of southern 
pine prices and much competition. Demand is 
quiet. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.— There is no im- 
provement in demand or inquiry noted in this 
line, due to the lack of building here and the 
strong competition of southern pine. Prices cur- 
rent are: Fir flooring, vertical grain, 1x4, No. 1, 
$73 to $75.25; No. 2, $70 to $72.25; partition, No. 2 
clear, %x3%4, $44 to $47. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 16.—The western pines market 
remains featureless, hardly any business being 
transacted locally. The sash and door plants 
remain inactive despite the near approach of the 
spring building season, and until these resume 
operations there will be no real strengthening 
of the market for western pines. 


Portland, Ore., March 12.—There is no change 
in western pine quotations, but a little better 
volume in business is reported by manufacturers 
of the Inland Empire district. Most of the mills 
are yet idle and several are not expected to re- 
sume operations till April 1 and perhaps later, 
unless prices improve. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 15.—There has been 
very little stirring in western pines the last 
two weéks. The manufacturing consumers have 
fair stocks on hand and are inclined to hold off 
as far as possible in the hope of lower freight 
rates. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 16.—Prices on western 
stock are unsettled and wholesalers find it 
necessary to make concessions in order to get 
a fair amount of business. Clear sugar pine is 
strong because next to none is to be had. BHight- 
quarter No. 1 shop and No. 3 clear are especially 
strong, while outside of these the market is in- 
clined to be weak. Manufacturers are said to 
be holding prices better than dealers. 


REDWOOD: 


San Francisco, Callf., March 12.—Business in 
redwood has increased a little in California. 
Eastern orders are below normal for this time 
of year, but there are good inquiries. Prices are 
unchanged and seem to be pretty well stabilized. 
Production is below normal, and few of the mills 
have a full assortment. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 15.— There is a 
slightly better inquiry for redwood, but usually 
only small quantities are wanted with siding in 
mixed cars. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., March 14.—North Carolina 
pine stocks came in with some freedom, a con- 
siderable part of the receipts being intended for 
sale on commission, which meant that the own- 
ers were willing to take what they could get. 
Buyers are beginning to show larger require- 
ments, so that the volume of business was per- 
haps in excess of that of previous weeks. Both 
the builders and the box makers are busier. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—Roofers are firmer, 
but are still being offered at very low prices. 
Business in them is a little better and they keep 
northern and eastern boards out of the running. 
The cheaper ones are not selling as well as they 
were. Roofers, 6-inch, are selling here now at 
$29 to $30.50. There is no improvement in de- 
mand or inquiry for North Carolina pine. Rough 
edge 4/4 under 12 is dull. Some hold out for $60 
and others sell readily at $55. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 16.—Some wholesalers 
have had a fair increase in their sales of late, 
while others find trade is still quiet. Prices are 
weak as the result of a good deal of offerings. 
Six-inch roofers are still quoted at $29 and even 
lower figures are occasionally being named. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 16.—There has been no conse- 
quential change in the southern pine market 
during the last week, but it remains slow and 
featureless as a whole. There is much figuring 
being done thruout this territory by prospective 
builders, and some apartment house construction 
is going on in the city, but retailers say it is 
still too early to predict just what volume of 
building construction will materialize this 
spring. The majority of local distributers do not 
expect any great activity before fall, but admit 
the possibilities of a sudden resumption of 
building if the labor wage question is satisfac- 
torily solved. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 15.—Trade in south- 
ern pine here continues to be disappointing. 
The most hopeful sign is the large volume of 
inquiry. Demand is slightly better than it was 
two weeks ago, with the east side still the 
chief source of orders. City trade is growing 
in the Southwest, but country trade is confined 
largely to small orders for immediate require- 
ments. The country trade is very spotty. 
Dimension and boards continue the chief de- 
mand of buyers, while uppers move only slowly 
and mostly in mixed cars. Industrial demand is 
rather small. The railroads have done very 
little buying. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The southern pine 
market seems to be weaker this week and prices 
are lower. An unsettled factor has been the 
cutting of prices rather sharply by several large 
manufacturers. This has resulted in consider- 
able business being developed for these concerns. 
Some other business is being placed, but the 
demand is far from what it should be at this 
time of the year. 





Boston, Mass., March 16.—While there is 
some improvement in trade and inquiry, it is 
far from normal, due to the building strike and 
the tightness of money. There is very little 
business passing here in either flooring or parti- 
tion. Prices current are: Flooring, A rift, $72 
to $80; B rift, $67.50 to $70; C rift, $52 to $67; 
No. 2 common rift, $35 to $40; B&better flat, 
$42 to $48; partition B&better 11-16, $45 to $50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 16.—More figuring is 
said to be going on in the building trade, and 
altho it has not resulted in any large increase 
in southern pine trade, the outlook is regarded 
as improved. Dealers say that prices are very 
uncertain and that a good deal of lumber is 
selling below cost of production. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 14.—A slight decline 
is reported in most items of southern pine, due 
to dealers still holding off. Dealers report a 
good deal of figuring. It is believed that the 
building season will be late in opening and 
consequently business in finishing items is being 
held up. Retail stocks are in somewhat better 
shape. The strongest item is longleaf timbers. 
Some other items, including No. 2 boards, siding, 
ceiling and flooring, are weak. Transit cars are 
fairly numerous and low offerings are made. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 14.—The cypress re- 
ports vary little from week to week, showing 
very gradual improvement of demand. Mixed 
car orders are predominant. Prices are reported 
well held and production continues on an even 
keel, manufacturers continuing their policy of 
building up their mill stocks for the active mar- 
ket they expect. 


Chicago, March 16.—The cypress situation in 
the Chicago territory has undergone no great 
change during the recent weeks, but remains 
rather quiet. Neither the retail nor industrial 
trade is buying otherwise than for immediate 
requirements, but there has been a notable in- 
crease in inquiries lately, indicating consider- 
able interest in the market, especially on the 
part of industrials, following the recent price 
readjustments. The local distributers expect an 
active demand for cypress this spring. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 15.—There is no change 
in the cypress market to speak of. The buying 
in this market has fallen off materially, altho 
the market for Gulf coast stock remains firm. 
Native stock is rather weak and there is no de- 
mand. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 15.—A small increase 
in demand for cypress was noted last week, with 
a good inquiry continuing. Country yards con- 
tinue to be the best buyers. There is a better 
inquiry for tank stock recently. 


Alexandria, La., March 15.—No particular 
change is noted in the cypress situation. Prices 
remain firm. Buying is limited and for immedi- 
ate needs. There is a slightly improved demand 
for factory items and retailers are showing some 
interest. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—Cypress trade is a 
little improved and more inquiry is noted. The 
better demand comes chiefly from the manufac- 
turing consumers. There is quite a little in- 
quiry, however, from the retailers. Prices are 
a little weak and irregular, due to competition, 
perhaps, of the smaller mills. Trade is not as 
good by any means however as it usually is this 
time of year, doubtless due partly to the con- 
tinuance of the building strike here. Prices cur- 
rent are: FAS, 4/4, $113 to $128; 8/4, $124.50 to 
$142; selects, 4/4, $90 to $105; 8/4, $103.50 to 
$120; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $63 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, 
$73 to $82. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 16.—Trade in cypress 
has not been active of late and the amount of 
spring business promises to be less than in some 
preceding seasons. It is hard to get buyers in- 
terested unless they see an actual use for the 
lumber. Prices are unsteady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., March 12.—The red cedar 
shingle market is soft, with prices slightly lower 
than at the beginning of the week. The easier 
tone appears to be due to pending rate reduc- 
tions, since no one cares to put out transits until 
there is definite information as to the time the 
new rates will go into effect. There are few 
sales of shingle logs at the basic price of $15. 
Some of the mills have cleaned up the accumu- 
lations in the ponds, and are now inclined to 
investigate the possibilities of taking on a new 
supply. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 12.—Redwood 
shingles are quiet and prices are so low that 
production is at a standstill. Kiln dried shingles 
are moving to Texas and New Mexico. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 15.—Continuance ot 
good weather is keeping the demand for shingles 
active enough to absorb practically all the cars 
offered here, tho occasionally it is necessary to 
move one off demurrage by concessions, espec- 
ially where cars are large. Buyers show a strong 
preference for small cars. The demand for 
siding continues fairly good, considering the 
state of the market in general, and a good deal 
is called for in mixed cars. Demand for lath 
also is somewhat better. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The shingle market 
is a bit weaker, quotations being $2.10 for stars 
and $2.50 for clears (Pacific coast base). There 
is very little doing. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 14.—The market 
shows no new feature and demand is rather 
quiet, but the shingles arriving in transit are 
generally taken care of without storage, and 
a gradual increase in demand is noticed. 


New Orleans, La., March 14.—It is last week’s 
story over again—steady but comparatively light 
demand for cypress shingles and lath, mainly in 
mixed cars, with prices steady as they were; 
and continued slackness of demand for pine lath, 
which are still quoted, according to report, at 
genuine bargain figures. 


Baltimore, Md., March 14.—The market for 
shingles and lath is virtually unchanged, with 
the demand still held down. Shingle quotations 
are fairly firm, however, and the market leader, 
H. B. short cypress saps and hearts, holds its 
own, with other brands very little affected one 
way or another. The market for lath is any- 
thing but brisk. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 14.—Sales are 
reported on a par with the amount of stock 
available and prices are holding practically the 
same as for the last few weeks, clears at $4.66 
and stars at $4.03. Dealers believe better busi- 
ness to be in prospect with the readjustment 
of freight rates. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—There is a better de- 
mand for lath and the market is showing a little 
more strength. For 1% and 1%-inch, $8 and $9 
are the usual prices. There is a better demand 
from New York and New Jersey. Furring de- 
mand is light and the market is weaker. The 
2-inch is sold $40 to $42 and the 3-inch at $38. 
The shingle market is very quiet. Both whites 
and reds are as firm. Extras, $6.50 to $7.50; 
clears, $6 to $7; reds, best, $5.55. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates; 
25 cents a line for one week. . 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
75 cents a line for four a an weeks. 
© one 


Heading counts an two lines. 
No > display except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received — will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very: people who are interested—it 


WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 

GooD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement to 
THH AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


WANTED—STORE MANAGER 
One of the best sawmill plants in the South wants good 
store manager to manage company store, doing an an- 
nual business of about $250,000. Wants a young mar- 
ried man that has some experience and has the ability 
to make good if given an opportunity. Give references, 
state salary and when you could take charge. 
Address “‘W. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Who understands bookkeeping and stenographic work. 
One familiar with the wholesale lumber business that 
can assist in buying and selling yellow pine and coast 
lumber. Will pay moderate salary and a percentage on 
the profit of sales. Give experience and full particulars. 
Address “S$. 26,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN. 
Two right-hand band sawyers, one left-hand band saw- 
yer, also setters, edgermen, trimmermen, lumber pilers, 
graders and lumber handlers. Address WINTON LUM- 
— COMPANY, 954 Security Building, Minneapolis, 

nn. 











WANTED 

An all-round band saw filer, sawyer and millwright to 
take stock in new lumber concern now being incorporat- 
ed, and take charge of mill; also good office man with 
experience to take some stock and take charge of office; 
one of the best propositions to be found for proper 
parties; thorough investigation invited. Address POST 
OFFICE BOX NO. 13, White Plains, Ga. 


ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For retail lumber yard carrying approximately $50,000 
stock in Westen Pennsylvania. Doing annual business 
of $150,000. To be assistant to present manager, with 
opportunity later to become manager of branch yard. 
Must be “‘live wire’’ and hustler. Young married man 
preferred. Splendid opportunity. Indicate in first let- 
ter fully your experience and salary wanted. 

Address “R. 2,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A RETAIL MANAGER 
For a lumber yard, in connection with a mill and whole- 
sale company; must be thoroughly conversant with re- 
tail business and figuring estimates. Yard is located in 
city of Central New York State; give full particulars 
and salary expected. 
Address “Ww. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TIMBERMAN 
Conversant with logging operations to work in tropics 
getting out mahogany logs. Good references and pre- 
vious experience required. 

dress “‘W..2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A CAPABLE MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Who is familiar with Cost Book A and accurate at tak- 
ing work off of the plans. State salary, experience, give 
references and when ready to take the job. 

Address “Ww. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—RETAIL GERS. 
Live line yard concern. Give full. particulars 
Address “Ww. 14," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
For millwork factory. Must be a man capable of earn- 
ing more than $5,000 per year. Give references and 
state experience first letter. 
Address ““W. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT—COMPETENT MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
One capable of handling plan work preferred. 
Address “W. 5,’? care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—ESTIMATOR FOR 
Central territory, competent to list and figure plan es- 
timates. Permanent position for right man. 
Address “WwW. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell retail trade in Chicago and surrounding territory, 
for established wholesaler’ handling yellow pine and 
west coast products. In reply state experience and 
salary wanted. - 
ddress “Ww. 3,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BY PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
Of high standard goods, live wire commission salesmen 
in all Pacific Coast lumber consuming territory, to sell 
British Columbia forest products, particularly hemlock 
lumber and B. C. red ar shingles. Want only high- 
class, well- established and active representation. 

ddress ““K. 20,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
A combination saw filer and mill foreman for six foot 
band mill. Submit reference, wages expected and when 
—_ report for work. None but experienced men need 
apply. 

Address ““W. 24,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN AND 
Estimator for large retail lumber yard in Central Michi- 
gan. One who can figure plans. Must come well 

recommended. 
Address ‘‘W. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
To open office, southern city, to handle part output two 
plants producing about sixty million a year. Must have 
experience and acquaintance in yellow pine trade, both 
long and short leaf, and well posted on timber and in- 
dustrial business, 
dress “S, 53.’’ care American Lumberman. 
epg ge all MARCH 26th, AN EDGERMAN 
For a Clark Edge 
BROWN’S TRACT LUMBER CO., Thendara, N. Y. 
WANTED 
Lumberman who will make investment. THE BANKERS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Woods foreman. Must understand railroad logging in 
Northern Michigan. Good salary to right man. Send 
references with first letter. 
Address “S. 41,’" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 
And detailer; one with knowledge of cost book A pre- 
ferred. Permanent position. References required. 
Write CHAS. T. ABELES & CO., Little Rock, Ark. 
RETAIL MANAGER WANTED 
I desire a manager for modern yard in high-class, grow- 
ing Iowa town, 7000 population. Attractive salary for 
thoroughly competent man. State age, experience and 
nationality. 
Address “S. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
Man who understands retail and wholesale lumber busi- 
ness who will make investment. THE BANKERS IN- 
VESTMENT TRUST, Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING 
When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber 
industry? You can get it at a small cost by advertising 
in the ‘‘Want-Columns’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 
































LARGE CONCERN WANTS SALESMEN 


Somewhere in a retail or wholesale lumber office are 
two young men with good experience who are looking for 
a chance to advance. 

If they are reliable and not afraid to work an op- 
portunity is given them to make good money yearly, and 
with greater possibilities from year to year. 

This concern has a Chicago office = wants men to 
cover special lines in and around Chicag 

Write giving your experience, age and “full particulars. 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 

ddress “S$. 51,”’ care pee Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 
One ot the largest manufacturers of lumber in the 
United States requires the services of a salesman who 
knows the trade in Philadelphia, eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York. Must be qualified to sell 
white pine, hardwoods and long leaf yellow pine. Perma- 
nent position for right man. State salary wanted, give 
references and other details pertaining to previous ex- 
sggaaaae Only high class men will be given considera- 
tion. 

Address ““W. 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Aggressive hardwood commission man for Chicago, to 
sell our West Virginia hardwoods, also Mississippi Val- 
ley stock. We have modern dry kilns and specialize in 
kiln dried hardwoods; also manufacturers of oak floor- 








ae? Address ““‘W. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMEN 


To sell crating and boxing lumber to the industrial 
trade in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. Must be 
hustling, forceful ‘‘go- getters, ** who know crating grades 
— A to Z. Prefer men 35 to 45, with an established 
trade. 

Address ““W. 19,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HUSTLING SALESMAN 
Of proven ability and established trade in either Ohio or 
Michigan by prominent manufacturer and wholesaler of 
oo vated Dine, West Coast and Inland Empire products. 
pone Me nd profit — basis. State age, references, 
= a 


- sala’ 
ok, 21 21, care American Lumberman, 











WANTED—LIVE COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Long timbers up to 120’, ship decking and planking and 
2” rough green clears cut from old growth dense fiber 
yellow fir. Liberal commission. 

BAINBRIDGE LBR. CO., LTD., Victoria, B. C. 


YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURER AND 
Wholesaler wants to hear from New York State sales- 
men who want something better than they have. Will 

make liberal profit sharing arrangement. Tell us about 
yourself and trade. P. 0. BOX 764, Selma, Ala. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Best references. 
Address “‘W. 30,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman. One having experience and acquaint- 
ance retail yards, Johnstown, Cumberland, Altoona and 
Harrisburg — 
dress S. 12," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—S SMAN. 
To sell yellow pine — on commission in territory 
using No. 2 Com. & B 
GULF STATES BrUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Illinois territory. 
Address ““M. 24,’? care American Lumberman. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMAN 
Calling on lumber trade in New York and New England 
to sell a sash and door line on a commission basis. State 
experience, giving references, etc. 

Address ““W. 144,”" care American Lumberman. 


ONE OF THE LARGE MIDDLE WEST 
Manufacturers wants a salesman working the yin Mf 
vania lumber trade to sell sash and doors on a commis- 
sion basis. Please give full particulars first letter. 

Address ‘““W. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Calling on the lumber trade in Texas to sell stock sash 
and doors as a sideline, Give references, stating expe- 
rience, etc. 
Address ““W. 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























GRADUATE RECOGNIZED FOREST SCHOOL 


5 year course; with one year’s experience wants position 
in production department of lumber or forest products 
company, to work up to production manager. Good 
references. 
Address “*§, 21,"’ care American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED MAN WANTS SMALL MILL 
And complete charge from stump to market. Salary 
$2,500.00 and commission for marketing lumber. May 
buy interest later. 
Address *“‘PUSH,”’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
First-class all-round office man, bookkeeper, stenographer, 
correspondent, now holding position as sales manager 
for large lumber concern ‘desires change; 35 years old 
and married; 17 years’ practical experience, 12 years 
in lumber business, manufacturing, retail and whole- 
sale. Would like to connect with high-class man or 
firm recognizing ability and faithful, conscientious serv- 
ice 








* Address “W. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 

Malloch, the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 

S. 50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
1 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—WHO CAN USE THE SERVICES 
Of a good general all around lumberman, with 14 years’ 
experience in retail yards, can do anything, and handle 
a business of a haif million dollars easily; must 
=— and a live organization. What have you to 
offer 

Address ““W. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSARY MANAGER AND BUYER 
Desires to change location. Competent to take full 
charge and get results; good business education; expe- 
rience mining companies. Good salary expected. 

ddress “W, 35,’’ care American Lumberman, 


ACCOUNTANT-TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Young man, experienced, with executive ability, for- 
merly with a large lumber wholesaler, desires connec- 
tion ead —— concern; best references. 
- Add ““W. 36,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS oor 
Six years’ experience. Left hand rig preferred 
Address ““W, 21,’ care American Lumberman. 
YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a small ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Eau Gaia. 


When in need ¢. an emplo or em) write 
ae UMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 
South Dearborn Be t., Chicago. 
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